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THE SOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF JOHN 
WILKINS’ PHILOSOPHICAL LANGUAGE 


Scholarship has long been aware that the best known “real” language 
of seventeenth century England—the one that Bishop John Wilkins 
put forward in his Essay Toward a Real Character (1668)—was not 
the first effort of its kind, but it has reached no agreement concerning 
the nature of the relation between the Essay and earlier linguistic 
projects.! Some commentators hold that Wilkins must have been his 
own source, since he published his early notions about a constructed 
language in 1641, before any of his countrymen were in print on the 
subject.2 Others say that Wilkins discarded these notions before he 
wrote his Essay, and borrowed the plan for that work from George 
Dalgarno, a Scottish projector who brought out a philosophical lan- 
guage (Ars Signorum, 1661) seven years before the Essay appeared.’ 
Recent discoveries in the Delamere collection of the papers of Samuel 
Hartlib cast considerable light on this and other disputes concerning 
the background of these curious schemes.‘ As I shall show, Hartlib’s 
papers suggest that Wilkins’ basic plan originated with writers whose 
interest in philosophical languages antedated his own (and Dal- 
garno’s) by some years, and whose role in the development of the 
projects has not yet been fully assessed. 

The writers I speak of are Cyprian Kinner and John Amos Come- 
nius. Both paid visits to England in the period when the course of the 
English movement for the reform of language underwent a significant 
change,’ and the attempt to gauge their influence requires some 
familiarity with this change. Its nature can be suggested by a com- 
parison of the following passages from Wilkins’ books: 

In the contrivance of [a universal language] there must be as many severall 
Characters as there are primitive Words. To which purpose the Hebrew is 


the best patterne, because that Language consists of fewest Radicalls (Mer- 
cury, or the Secret and Swift Messenger, 1641, p. 109). 


1 Now studied with the aid of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 

2 See, e.g., Dorothy Stimson, “Dr. Wilkins and the Royal Society,” JMH, m 
(1931), 559- 

* See, e.g., Otto Funke, Zum Weltsprachenproblem in England im 17. Jahrhundert, 
Anglistische Forschungen, Lx1x (Heidelberg, 1929), 21-22, 39 ff. 

‘I have had access to Hartlib’s papers through the kindness of Lord Delamere, 
their owner, and G. H. Turnbull. The latter gave an account of the collection in his 
Hartlib, Dury and Comenius (London, 1947), has supplied me with photostats of items 
referred to below, and has answered a number of my queries. 

5 Comenius’ visit occurred in 1641; Kinner’s in 1648. The fullest discussion of both 
is in Turnbull, idid., pp. 349-82, 430-31. 
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. .. the theory upon which such a design [as a universal language] were 
to be founded should be exactly suited to the nature of things (Essay Toward 
a Real Character, 1668, p. 21). 


One notes a progress from the conviction that a satisfactory pattern 
for a new language can be taken from an old language to the belief 
that such a pattern must derive from a correct description of the order 
of reality. The pattern that Wilkins finally settled upon is of course 
well known. Its most striking feature was the “technical word”—a 
symbol whose components express various aspects of the thing or 
idea to which it refers. In the vocabulary of the Essay Toward a Real 
Character (that of Dalgarno’s Ars Signorum, 1661, followed a some- 
what similar plan) every term functioned as a shorthand equivalent 
for a complex set of classifications. The word “Zana” in Wilkins’ 
spoken language is composed of the following elements: “Za,” the 
genus fish; “‘n,” the ninth difference (squamous river salmon); “a,” 
the second species (largest, red-fleshed kind). Its equivalent in the 
written real character of “shapes” is \;~, of which the components are 
+ ,-the genus; \ , the difference; and ¢ , the species (Essay, pp. 142, 
443). The relationships thus symbolized were first spelled out in 
tables of classification that followed a comprehensive theory of the 
order of the universe in dividing all ideas and objects into forty 
genera (p. 415). And it was this step of defining the order of things 
and adjusting each symbol to it that Wilkins did not anticipate at the 
time he wrote the chapter in his Mercury recommending a universal 
character: what he then envisioned was simply a new language of 
primitive or root words. The chief advantage of such a language 
would be its relatively smail vocabulary, which was to guarantee the 
usefulness of the scheme for international communication; the advant- 
age Wilkins saw in the real character that he eventually constructed 
was that its abbreviated vocabulary expressed not only the names of 
things but “their Natures” (p. 21). 

As I have implied, this development in Wilkins’ thinking was not 
unique. In 1646 another projector, Francis Lodowyck, offered a 
simple scheme for the “hieroglyphical representation” of a pruned 
vocabulary of “Radicall Characters”—the vocabulary to be arrived 
at by a determination of the primitive words in existing languages.® 
In 1652 Lodowyck wrote that the responsibility for constructing a 
new language ought to be assumed by philosophers, since they possess 


* A Common Writing; whereby two although not understanding one the others Lan- 
guage, yet by the helpe thereof may communicate their minds one to another, “To the 
Reader.” 
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the “knowledge of things and their order in nature’ upon which a 
new language should be based.’ And not long afterward he was 
engaged upon a scheme which purported to use such knowledge, 
rather than Hebrew or a vocabulary of roots, as its foundation.* The 
development is made equally apparent by a comparison of early and 
late statements of other writers whose connection with the movement 
for linguistic reform was of shorter duration than that of these men. 
None of the Englishmen who in the 1630’s and early 1640’s interested 
themselves in linguistic projects (among them were Boyle, Hartlib, 
Petty, William Bedell, and Edward Somerset*) seemed to associate 
the projects with the labor of philosophical classification, while in 
later years the association was common. Between 1650 and 1670 
Wilkins, Lodowyck, Petty, Ward, Dalgarno, Hooke, Ray, Willough- 
by, Pepys, and many others!® helped to make “‘tables”’ for a philosoph- 
ical language. By 1653 one writer (Thomas Urquhart) felt it worth- 
while to lampoon technical words" and another (John Webster) to try 
to persuade the universities to help construct them,” and in 1658 a 
proponent of a philosophical language advertised that thirty-two uni- 
versity men, some of them distinguished, had given their “Nursing 
care’’ to his scheme. There were a few writers in the field at this time 


who had not advanced beyond the idea of a compilation of “radical 
characters” (as, for example, Athanasius Kircher and Joachim 


7 The Groundwork and Foundation Laid (or so Intended) For the Framing of a New 
Perfect Language: And an Universall or Common Wriling (London, 1652), p. 10. 

® This was the revision of Wilkins’ Essay upon which Lodowyck and several others 
were engaged in 1673 and later (see Aubrey’s Brief Lives, ed. Oliver Lawson Dick 
{London, 1949], p. 320, and The Diary of Robert Hooke, ed. Henry W. Robinson and 
Walter Adams [London, 1935], passim). 

® Somerset alludes to a simple pasigraphy he had completed decades before in his 
Century of Names and Scantling of such Inventions as at present I can call to mind to 
have tried, and perfected (London, 1663), reprinted in Henry Dircks, The Life, Times 
and Scientific Labours of the second Marquis of Worcester (London, 1865), pp. 432-34. 
Bedell’s language was never printed but is briefly described by Gilbert Burnet in 
The Life of William Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore (London, 1685), pp. 78-79, 137. Boyle’s 
early opinions are given in letters to Hartlib written in 1646, reprinted in Thomas 
Birch, The Life of Sir Robert Boyle (London, 1744), pp. 73, 77, and Petty’s are found in 
his Advice to Hartlib (London, 1648), p. 5. Hartlib’s position is discussed below. 

1 See Wilkins’ Essay, ‘“To the Reader”; Hooke’s Diary, pp. 76-77, 202-203, 335, 
337, 339, and passim; The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. H. B. Wheatley (London, 1928), 
V, 292; and entries in Hartlib’s ‘“““Ephemerides” for 1650 quoted below. 

" See Logopandecteision, reprinted in The Works of Sir Thomas Urquhart, Knight of 
Cromartie, Maitland Club ed. (Edinburgh, 1834), pp. 317-20. 

2 See John Webster, Academiarum Examen, pp. 24-25. 

3 The advertisement was put out by Hartlib and Dalgarno but was signed by 
Richard Love, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. A copy is in the British Museum, 
Sloane MS 4377. 
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Becher"), but they were the exception; almost all the important 
English projectors had turned to philosophy. 

That this turn was partly due to the influence of the writers I 
have mentioned is suggested by an examination of works of Comenius 
which treated the idea of a new language, and of certain documents of 
Kinner found among Hartlib’s papers. In the late 1630’s Comenius 
was the best known European proponent of a new language; his writ- 
ings—especially The Way of Light—seem to have been largely respon- 
sible for the interest in the idea that first appeared in England around 
this time; his visit to England in 1641 brought him into contact with 
several of the linguistic projectors.” Not all of The Way of Light, an 
English translation of which was completed in 1642, was relevant to 
the projectors’ work, but key portions of it were, and these pointed 
in the direction of a real character composed of technical words. Come- 
nius maintained that the framers of the new language should “follow 
the guidance of things themselves, since everything in our new lan- 
guage must be adapted to the exact and perfect representation of 
things.’”” And instead of recommending a compilation of the radical 
words of an existing language, as Wilkins and others had done, he 
suggested that the projectors begin by attempting to make a “correct 
definition of the Kinds, the ideas, and the qualities of things.” The 
new language “‘cannot be real and true unless it has been made apt 
to things,” he argued, ‘“‘nor can it be made apt in this sense until the 
foundations, the relative order, the mutual connections of all things 
have been exactly revealed” (p. 219). From our vantage point this 
argument can be seen to imply (what Wilkins was later to state) that 
the basis of a real language ought not to be a mere vocabulary of 

4 Becher’s Character Pro Notitia Linguarum Universali (Frankfort, 1661) uses a 
-key vocabulary of 10,000 Latin words arranged in alphabetical order and numbered so 
that their equivalents can easily be found in similar key vocabularies of other lan- 
guages. Kircher’s Polygraphia Nova ef Universalis (Rome, 1663) is a similar project, 
but its key vocabulary is less than one-tenth the size of that used by Becher. In 1655 
Henry Edmundson, a schoolmaster, published his Lingua Linguarum, the Naturall 
Language of Languages, which offered a method of teaching existing languages that is 
based upon various analogies and correspondences among y dong m Cave Beck’s Universal 
Character is the only English work undertaken in the 1650’s which employs a vocabulary 
of ordinary radical words. The scheme is similar to Lodowyck’s Common Writing, and 
expresses a vocabulary of 4,000 primitive words in a number and letter code. 

% See my “Comenius and the Real Character in England,” PMLA, txx (1955), 
1069 ff. 

% See Turnbull, Hartlib (1947), p. 367, and J. Kvacala, J. A. Comenius (Leipzig, 
1892), Appendix, p. 35, no. 10. 


" The Way of Light of John Amos Comenius, tr. E. T. Campagnac (London, 1938), 
p. 191. Hereafter references to this book appear in the text. 
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primitive words, but a “theory ... exactly suited to the nature of 
things.” 

Comenius’ opinions about a new language were doubtless only 
partially understood at first, but two of his readers soon grasped the 
substance of their meaning. Kinner, a Silesian educational theorist 
who for a time collaborated with Comenius, was one of them; the 
other was Samuel Hartlib, perhaps the earliest enthusiast for the 
idea of a real character in England. In the 1630’s Hartlib had encour- 
aged attempts to prepare a standard minimum vocabulary for modern 
languages; he published Lodowyck’s Common Writing in 1646 and 
Dalgarno’s Universal Character and a New Rational Language in 
1657.!% It is not unlikely that he made known to his friend, Bishop 
Bedell, the “‘need”’ for a universal language and thereby played a role 
in the undertaking of what was the first such project to be com- 
pleted.’® And during the 1640’s and later he conducted a correspond- 
ence on the subject with Dalgarno, Pell, Boyle, Oldenburg, and 
many others, in which he transmitted information about new linguis- 
tic proposals as they were put forward.” 

In 1641 and for a time thereafter the most important ideas that 
Hartlib was acquainted with in this field were those set forth in The 
Way of Light. The manuscript of this work was entrusted to his care 
when Comenius (whom he himself had been responsible for bringing 
to England) returned to Europe,” and there is evidence that the 
theories advanced in it stirred his imagination. Shortly after he pub- 
lished Lodowyck’s Common Writing he began to seek advice from dis- 
tinguished men in England and abroad about ways of creating tech- 
nical words, or a language that would perfectly represent the nature of 
things. 

Some of the letters he wrote at this time were addressed to Robert 
Boyle, whose answers expressed interest in a universal language, but 


18 See Turnbull, Harilib (1947), pp. 59-61, 106; and the same writer’s Samuel 
Hartlib, A Sketch of His Life and His Relations to J. A. Comenius (London, 1920), p. 17. 

19 See my “‘Comenius,”’ PMLA, Lxx, 1074, where Hartlib’s association with Bedell 
is discussed. 

2 See The Works of Boyle (London, 1772), v1, 95-96, 99, for texts of Hartlib’s 
letters to Boyle, Turnbull described items in the Hartlib-Comenius correspondence in 
his Hartlib (1947), pp. 377-78. He has told me in a letter about a correspondence be- 
tween Hartlib and Oldenburg on the subject, items of which are to be found in the 
Delamere collection. Robert Vaughan’s The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell (London, 
1838), 11, 433,435—38, established that Hartlib was writing to Pell about a new language 
in 1657. 

1 See Turnbull, Hartlib (1947), p. 367. 
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made no contribution to the effort to devise one. Others were probably 
sent to Seth Ward, with whom Hartlib frequently corresponded,” and 
who was soon to undertake a linguistic project of his own. One was 
directed to Kinner, who Hartlib knew was interested in linguistic 
schemes. Kinner answered by sending a detailed plan for a new philo- 
sophical language that is essentially the same as the plan Wilkins fol- 
lowed in his Essay Toward a Real Character. 

Parts of Kinner’s letter (dated June 27, 1647) deal with subjects 
irrelevant to the present inquiry, but its section on new languages is 
worth summarizing at length.” Kinner begins by observing that some 
years before, in a period when he was considering ways of helping 
students of botany, he, too, had thought of devising technical words 
(voculas technicas). His notion was to fashion them so that every letter 
or syllable in them would have a specific meaning. Consonants in the 
first syllable would denote primary and secondary qualities (he assures 
Hartlib that he followed the conventional hypotheses of botany); 
vowels would denote the degree of the qualities. The second syllable 
would express the peculiar power of the plant—curative, preserva- 
tive, nutritive, or the like. The third syllable would signify even more 
particular details, as for example when and where the plant grows 
and how it is gathered. Some letters would necessarily be repeated in 
different syllables (the Latin alphabet not providing enough letters 
for all the information that would be expressed in the word), but the 
repeated letters could be arranged so that they would have different 
signification according to the syllable in which they appeared. And 
the syllables might be made to vary in length from one to three let- 
ters, so that the meaning of letters would then depend upon their place 
within the syllable: by such techniques the problem of repetition 
could be solved. 

Kinner observes that a symbol made on this plan would be more 
‘than merely a new name for a plant, for to remember such a term 
would be to possess a compendium of the plant’s powers and uses. 
And he contends that similar terms could be made for other classes of 
existing things—elements, astronomical bodies, minerals, metals, 
animals, and perhaps even men and angels. One would only have to 
decide how many syllables (and within the syllables how many let- 
ters) to assign to each general classification; to illustrate the point, he 
offers some tentative assignments. 


@ For information about this correspondence, no items of which have apparently 
been preserved, see Turnbull, Hartlib (1947), p. v. 
% See Appendix, p. 11, for the Latin text. 
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Even though his colleague (Comenius) liked the outline of this 
scheme that Kinner gave him two years before (1645), the latter 
never pursued it beyond the form of an outline. For as he tells Hart- 
lib, it occurred to him shortly that such a system would be too intri- 
cate and local to be satisfactory, since the characters of the Latin 
alphabet are more or less haphazard, can be distorted in many ways, 
and are not known to all peoples. He therefore hit upon a more com- 
modious and universal scheme, the basis of which would be an entirely 
new figure or shape that could be quickly written and understood by 
men of any country. The figure would be of a kind adapted to varia- 
tion by additional marks on a scale from simple to complex; the 
simplest figure would be used for elements and the most complicated 
for animals and man himself. There would be as many separate figures 
as there were “primitive words,” but Kinner adopts a critical attitude 
toward that phrase. The great labor, he says, would be that of deter- 
mining the number of such words (At hoc opus, hic labor foret, earun- 
dem numerum constituere). For the primitive words in his language 
would not be the same as those in German or Latin; in existing lan- 
guages the determination is usually arbitrary—words are called 
primitive, therefore they are primitive—and Kinner will accept no 
such determination. He will say that a word is primitive only if it 
denotes a thing whose nature it is to be in some respect common to 
several other things—a thing whose name will inevitably be one from 
which other names can be derived. Thus some so-called derived words 
in other languages would be primitives in his language, and vice versa. 

Acknowledging that the labor of determining the primitive words 
would be onerous, Kinner nevertheless insists that harder tasks would 
remain. To know the radical words of a language is not to know the 
language: one must also know principles of derivation, composition, 
inflection, syntax, and declension. He can say that his opinion was 
that the radicals should be written majuscule, and that smaller charac- 
ters should be added to their sides to signify derivation, inflection, 
part of speech, number, case, mood, and so on. The radical standing 
alone would then be either an infinitive or a noun in the nominative 
case or an undeclinable word. He can also say that such a scheme 
should do away with genders, irregular declensions, conjugations— 
should indeed banish everything anomalous. The aim after all is to 
make a brief and analogous language that conforms to our mental 
concepts and, he asks, does the mind not have a single idea of declen- 
sion, conjugation, and the like? No doubt some decisions must be left 
to metaphysicians, particularly those concerning the number of 
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cases and tenses. But the general principle is always plain: whenever 
our ideas concerning a thing can be varied then our speech, the index 
of our thoughts, should vary, and these variations should be perma- 
nently fixed by their peculiar marks. 

Kinner apologizes for writing a commentary rather than a letter, 
and says that he was moved only by a desire to show Hartlib that he 
himself once sought to remedy the Babylonian confusion of tongues. 
But the scheme he has described is a sweet fancy, he reflects: it can 
be likened to a golden chain of a thousand links none of which moves 
without effect upon the others. Qualifying his enthusiasm with a 
pious remark, he concludes by promising to send Hartlib word of 
any new scheme that appears, together with his own opinion of it. 

The procedures specified in this letter were precisely like those that 
Wilkins followed not long after it was written. As Kinner had done, 
Wilkins rejected the notion of using a vocabulary of “conventional” 
primitive words, deciding in favor of terms that would express a 
series of philosophical classifications. His method of using letters and 
syllables for this purpose closely resembled Kinner’s, and he created a 
vocabulary of shapes similar to the one Kinner proposed. Moreover, he 
arranged his Essay in a fashion that indicates he shared Kinner’s inter- 
est in providing mnemonic aids at every point for students of the new 
language; and he followed Kinner’s suggestions concerning principles 
of derivation, syntax, and the like.™ 

These are sound reasons for believing that Wilkins and other pro- 
jectors who turned from primitive to technical words had come into 
contact with Kinner’s ideas as well as with those of Comenius. And 
there are documents available which indicate that Hartlib had put 
Kinner’s ideas into circulation among the English projectors by 1650. 
Entries in Hartlib’s diary indicate that William Petty set to work on 
a botanical real character shortly after Kinner’s letter was received; 
they also disclose that in 1650 Seth Ward was engaged in an attempt 
to extend Petty’s scheme to other areas of knowledge.” Hartlib explic- 
itly connected these projects with the letter summarized above. 
“Mr. Ward [he wrote] is about an other kind of more real and compre- 
hensive characters. As Dr. Petty was trying once to know the virtues 


™ It is worth noting that, like Kinner, Wilkins favored words that did not exceed 
two or three syllables; he also followed the triadic division of meanings that Kinner 
had recommended, and sought to reduce inflections and conjugations to a minimum. 

* These entries appear in Hartlib’s “Ephemerides” for 1650. They are quoted in 
full in a letter of Turnbull to the present writer. 
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beside the names of all herbes and plants, which Mr. Ward is studying 
to make universal to all other things. Of this also see Dr. Kinn[er’s] 
letters and Elucidar[{ium].” Even if there were no other evidence, our 
knowledge that “Mr. Ward” was at Oxford during John Wilkins’ 
tenure at Wadham College would support the view that Ward 
acquainted him with Kinner’s ideas; as it is, we have Wilkins’ own 
word that Ward functioned as his chief advisor during the writing of 
the Essay. 

In the address “To the Reader” of that work Wilkins observed 
that Ward “had more deeply considered [the Universal Character] 
than any other person I knew,” and asserted that it was Ward who 
showed him the mistake in attempts to frame “such a Character, 
from a Dictionary of Words, according to some particular Language, 
without reference to the Nature of things, and that common Notion 
of them, wherein Mankind does agree. . . .” Wilkins also drew atten- 
tion to a book Ward had published that contained “‘some considerable 
preparations towards the Design” that he was putting forward in his 
Essay. An examination of this book (Vindiciae Academiarum, 1654) 
discloses that its brief section on the universal character alluded 
obliquely to almost all the ideas and techniques that Kinner had set 
down seven years before in his letter to Hartlib. Ward mentioned the 
possibility of creating names that would be “made up of the definitions 
of things’; he proposed that a classification of things and notions be 
undertaken in order that “‘all the sorts of simple notions can be 
found out”; and he suggested that each word should constitute “a 
complexion”’ of relevant notions, “every simple notion being expressed 
by one syllable, and the most complexe notion, consisting of as many 
syllables, as it doth of simple elemental! notions.” The terms in which 
he dealt with the problems that confronted the linguistic projector 
were slightly different from the terms that Kinner used, He wrote for 
example that “‘if the first and most simple things & notions are so few 
as is the number of consonants, & the modall variations so few as may 
be expressed by Vowels and Dipthongs,” the language would not have 
to admit ‘““Homonymies and Synonimies” (pp. 21-22); and that opti- 
mistic remark made it possible for him to avoid discussing the subject 
of repetition that had troubled Kinner. But the problems and tech- 
niques he mentioned are almost precisely the same as those defined 
by Kinner. And the similarity does not seem remarkable when we 
take into account Hartlib’s record as a disseminator of new ideas 
about constructed languages, together with the evidence that he often 
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corresponded with Ward and on one occasion connected Ward’s ideas 
with the letter that I have described. 

If Wilkins himself had: been a less influential figure in the history 
of the real characters, a record of the sources of his project would be of 
little interest. But the Bishop. was the acknowledged leader of the 
movement for the reform of language; he represented the movement 
in the literary and scientific circles of his age and his views were 
accepted even by the projectors who worked in the field after his 
death.” The details of the planning of his Essay do not of course 
answer every question concerning the linguistic projects, but they can 
serve as a guide to the general pattern of development, and they do 
cast light on differences between the projects. They indicate, for 
example, that the movement had two distinct periods: the first (ca. 
1635-47) marked by efforts to devise a universal language that would 
function as an easily learned substitute for existing languages; the 
second (ca. 1650-68) marked by efforts to devise a universal and philo- 
sophical language that would be “adapted to the exact and perfect 
representation of things.’”’ They also testify that the line of develop- 
ment of the projects was determined not merely by The Advancement 
of Learning (1605) or Leviathan (1650), as once was thought to be the 
case,?* but by the writings of continental thinkers as well. And in dis- 
closing the importance of The Way of Light to the projectors, they 
suggest a possible source for the utopian religious objectives of these 
men, and thereby offer a further explanation of why Comenius 
regarded the work of the Englishmen as a continuation of his own.”® 


% See Aubrey’s Brief Lives, p. 320 (“John Wilkins”), and Hooke’s Diary, pp. 201- 
202, 335, 431. 

7 To the first belong the projects of Bedell, Somerset, Edmundson, Beck, and the 
early efforts of Wilkins and Lodowyck; to the second belong the projects of Petty, 
Ward, Dalgarno, Wilkins, and members of the group led by Hooke (among them 
Thomas Pigott, John Hoskins, and Abraham Hill) that concerned itself with a new 
language in the late 1660’s and for a decade thereafter. 

*8 The influence of Bacon and Hobbes on the projectors has been emphasized most 
strongly by Otto Funke in Weltsprachenproblem (1929), pp. 1 ff., and by Richard F. 
Jones in “Science and English Prose Style in the Third Quarter of the Seventeenth 
Century,” PMLA, xtv (1930), 978 ff., and “Science and Language in England,” 
JEGP, xxx1 (1932), 323 ff., both reprinted in The Seventeenth Century (Stanford, 1951). 

9 In the dedication of The Way of Light Comenius addressed the Royal Society as 
follows: “Blessing upon your heroic enterprises, illustrious Sirs! We have no envy 
toward you; rather we congratulate you and assure you of the applause of mankind. 
. .. Moreover, men who shall survey the researches which you have already published 
[Wilkins’ Essay had been published in April 1668, the month in which Comenius wrote 
these words] and our own ‘Way of light,’ will grant that your distinguished enterprise is 
itself the fairest light of these forecasts made here” (pp. 10-11). Wilkins seems to have 
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Since the effect of this information is to reduce sharply the amount 
of credit (or blame) that can be assigned to English authors for open- 
ing the field of linguistic reform, a word of qualification should per- 
haps be added. Wilkins and his followers solved many technical prob- 
lems that Comenius and Kinner had not even foreseen; and it can 
hardly be doubted that the observations about language made by 
Bacon and Hobbes did much to strengthen Wilkins’ belief that exist- 
ing languages stood in need of reform. But the qualification leaves the 
main disclosure intact. The notion of a language of things—a fantasy 
that Swift and others after him saw as amusing evidence of the new 
materialistic dementia of their countrymen**—was in significant 
measure a contagion transmitted from abroad. 


APPENDIX 


The following is the text of the relevant portion of Kinner’s letter 
of June 27, 1647, a photostat of which is in my possession. 


Ante aliquot annos meditabar ego quoque voculus quasdam technicas, pro 
usu Botanico, sic adornatas, ut nulla litera, nedum syllaba, nedum syllabarum 
multiplicatio, esset inanis. Consonae in prima syllaba generaliter notabant 
qualitates primas, secundas etc.; (accomodabam enim omnia ad usitatas 
Botanicorum hypotheses:) Vocales vero, qualitatum hos vel istos gradus. 
Secunda syllaba excipiebat specificam cujusvis vegetabilis vim et respectum, 
vel ad corporis aliquam partem conservative, vel ad respectum aliquem 
praeternaturalem curative, vel ad nutritionem diaetetice. Tertia syllaba ad- 
huc specialiora signabat, et inter alia locum, ubi provenire; tempus, quo 
maturescere; modum, quo colligi quidvis soleat. Tota vero vocula, collective 
sumpta, erat novum istius vegetabilis nomen, meo monito quodam vinculo 
vulgatae appellationi (ne et ipsa ignoraretur) amoene coniunctum. Erantque 
omnia sic disposita: ut quemadmodum quaevis syllaba res a se invicem dis- 
tinctissimas repraesentaret, sic et litera in secunda vel tertia syllaba re- 
currentes (quia enim vulgatas tantum Latini Alphabeti literas, numero tam 
paucas, huc adscivi, rebus in universa syllabarum triade exprimendis non 
sufficientes: oportuit istas literas in singulis syllabis omnino repeti) aliud quid 
significarent, atque in prima syllaba. Ac prout Vocalis aliqua ponebatur vel 
primo, vel secundo vel tertio, cujusvis syllabae loco: aut prout syllaba quae- 
vis ipsa vel uniliteralis, vel biliteralis, vel triliteralis erat: nullibi aberat 
mysterium. Utque talia caperentur ab aliis quibusvis: (nam in meum tantum- 





kept Comenius informed of his ideas, and in 1658 Comenius wrote to England setting 
forth his opinion of them. His letter is alluded to by Hartlib in his correspondence with 
Boyle (see Works of Boyle [1772], v1, 95-96). 

%® See Gulliver’s Travels, Part III, Ch. 6, and The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1905), x11, 199. For an account of some earlier criticism 
of the linguistic schemes see my essay “Science Versus Mnemonics: Notes on John 
Ray and John Wilkins’ Philosophical Language,” Isis, xtvut (1957), 3 ff. 
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modo usum ista meditari coeperam:) videbatur exigua aliqua informatione 
obtineri posse. Sique sic aliquis voculam ejusmodi technicam memoriter 
saltem retineat: omnem totius vegetabilis, ista vocula denotati, vim, usum, 
et nomen laturam vulgarem, plane tenebit, nudo, facili, jucundoque com- 
pendio. Quod alias impossibile foret reminisci. Quotus quisque enim est exer- 
citatissimorum Botanicorum; qui omnes omnium Vires et appellationes, in 
tanta Authorum de singulis istis discrepantia, cognitas habeat; aut vulgata 
ediscentiae via imprimere memoriae, inque ea conservare queat? Divinitatis id 
potius esse dixerim quam humanitatis. Cum sic experimentum procederet: 
surgebat animus, id in caeteris etiam tentare Rebus. Sed nihil praestiti reapse: 
nudas tantum formabam ideas, iuxta quas quorumvis scibilium et memorabil- 
ium perceptio facilis reddi posset. Elementis et Meteoris tribuebam voculam 
unius syllabae: illis quidem triliteralis, his uniliteralis: sic ut quotiescumque 
tales syllabae occurrerent, lector nosset, perpetuo designari iis aut Elementa 
aut Meteoron aliquid, aut alterubi quid addictum. Mineralibus ac Metallis 
duas destinabam syllabas, illis biliterales, his triliterales; Vegetabilibus et 
Animalibus tres syllabas, illis triliterales, his quadriliterales Homini et 
Angelis nihildum assignaram, nec divinis: quia non prosequebar intenti- 
onem. Sic ipsa vocis commensuratio, seu syllabarum numerus, nullo negotio 
manifestabat summum cujusvis Entis genus; num scilicet esset Naturale, 
Artificiale, vel Divinum? et e naturalibus, Elementum vel Meteoron, Min- 
erale vel Metallum, Vegetabile vel Animal? Tum et syllabae cujusvis cir- 
cuitus; imo quaelibet litera, sic vel sic, hic vel ibi, posita aut transposita, 
utile ac necessarium quid suggerebat; nullo apice hic frustra existente: 
prorsus ut in Logicis illis notionibus, Barbara, Celarent quae egregium sub- 
sidium hactenus praestitere memoriae. Cujus rei delineationem aliqualem 
dabam ante biennium collegae meo, cum prima vice ipsum invisissem: cui 
haec non displicebant. Vidi tamen mature, intricatiorem esse istum scribendi 
intelligendique modum: quod Latinis characteribus, tumultuarie excogitatis, 
varie distortis, solisque Europaeis (tametsi non omnibus) notis, innitatur. 
Commodiorem ergo et universaliorem viam duxi: si figurae tales excogitentur, 
quae et cito scribi, et cito a quavis gente intelligi, et nullatenus inter sese 
confundi, paterentur. Sic ut simpliciores tribuerentur elementis, tanquam 
simplicibus corporibus; paulo compositiores, Meteoris, adhuc plus compositi- 
ores, Mineralibus: et sic gradatim progrediendo, compositissimae adsigna- 
rentur Animalibus vel ipsi Homini. Compositionum notulae non promiscue 
sed certis cujusvis figurae lateribus, adjicerentur: ut illico patefieret, ad quod 
Entium genus quaevis figura (vel potius res figurata) sit referenda? Delectus 
tandem ejusmodi figurarum (praeter modo dictas conditiones) talis insti- 
tueretur: ut tot essent figurae, quot voces primitivae. At hoc opus, hic labor 
foret, earundum numerum constituere. Non enim, quas Germani: vel Latini, 
vel alii, in suis quique linguis, pro primitivis habent, ideo primitivae sunt: sed 
quotquot rem aliquam talem denotant, quae quali respectu aliis rebus com- 
munis esse potest: atque adeo cujus appellatio voces derivatas alias, unam vel 
plures, ex se formare patitur. Quo respectu multae derivatae voces aliarum 
Linguarum futurae sunt primitivae; et contra primitivae, derivatae. Quod 
facile cuivis patet. Sed istud, tametsi operosum, minus tamen est, prae eo, 
quod restat: non secus, ac voces radicales habere cognitas, exiguum quid est 
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in quavis Lingua: nisi acerdat quaque Derivandi et Componendi, Flectendi 
et Connectendi, (ibi per Declinationes et Conjugationes, hic per Syntaxin) 
adeoque in plenum contextum omnia redigendi, cognitio. Hisce talibus ergo 
figuris radicalibus, paulo majuscule (ut conspicuae sint) exprimendis, (et 
quidem cuivis seorsim) putarim ad latera addi debere characteres quosdam 
minores: quorum alii notent Derivationem, alii Compositionem, alii Flexi- 
onem, alii Connexionem etc. Ubi opus foret, cuivis Derivatorum terminationi, 
cuivis compositorum vocalae praefixivae, cuivis Flexibilium numero, Casui, 
Modo, etc. peculiarem aliquam excogitare notulam; e qua mox pateat, figuram 
illam sic notatum denotare hoc vel illud e se derivatum, hujus vel istius ter- 
minationis; aut hoc vel istud compositum, in hoc vel illo Casu, Modo, Per- 
sona, etc. Quod si vero radicalis illa figura sola stet: indicio foret, eam notare 
vel vocem inflexibilem; vel flexibilem aliquam in Casu Nominativo, vel 
Modo Infinitivo: adeoque citra ullam istiusmodi variationem debere exprimi. 
Dubitabam autem, quot hic Numeros, Casus, Tempora etc. forent constitu- 
enda? cum certum sit, haec omnia apud alios populos esse alia. Conclusi 
tandem, id e Metaphysicis determinari oportere: ita ut quoties variari con- 
ceptus nostri circa res exprimendas possint; toties et sermo, conceptuum 
index; sicque cuilibet conceptui (semel pro semper) peculiaris notula ubivis 
tribueretur. Declinationum, Conjugationum, Generum omnium anomaliarum 
varietatem tollere cogitabam; ut breviora essent omnia, et analoga: foretque 
unica duntaxat Declinatio, unica Conjugatio, unicum Genus etc. Cur enim 
id non possimus effingere et efficere: si ad conceptus mentales hanc linguam 
accommodaremus? Annon in mente unica tantum declinandi, conjugandi etc. 
idea residet? Quo autem dilabor? Commentarium verius scribo, quam epis- 
tolam. Et jam charta deficit. Id volo: ut videas, me olim quoque Babylonicae 
Linguarum confusioni quaesivisse remedium. Quale si invenisse daretur: non 
defutura forsan essent subsidia mnemonica: quorum ope quidvis (dummodo 
initium ejus sciatur) recordari et successive recitare liceat: perinde, ut in ca- 
tena aurea, aliquot mille articulis constante, moto primo articulo una moven- 
tur caeteri omnes; etiamsi vel nolimus caeteros commoveri. Sed mitto dulces 
istas phantasias. Utinam tam intenti essemus in divina, quam curiosi circa 
humana! Cum video nostratium de lingua nova inventa, (nondum enim, quod 
dixi, communicavit collega; nec si communicasset, legare vacasset prae 
asininis laboribus:) perlegam attente: Et quid de iis sentiam, renuntiabo. 


BENJAMIN DEMortt 
Amherst College 





ANOTHER SOURCE FOR GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


In 1924, A. W. Secord took William A. Eddy and other scholars to 
task for ignoring real, contemporary voyages as sources for Gulliver’s 
Travels.! Since Professor Secord’s advice has gone largely unheeded,” 
I should like to indicate some of the similarities between Gulliver’s 
Travels and one of those real voyages—Hendrick Hamel’s “An 
Account of the Shipwreck of a Dutch Vessel on the Coast of the Isle 
of Quelpaert, Together with the Description of the Kingdom of 
Corea’’*—which had appeared in the original Dutch and in at least 
four different translations‘ before the publication of Gulliver’s Travels. 
It seems most likely that Swift, when he tells us at various times that 
he has read numerous travel books,® could have included in a list of 
such books one of the French or English versions of the account and 
most probably the English version in Awnsham and John Churchill’s 


1 Review of William A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 
1923), JEGP, xxi (1924), 461-62. Secord includes in his reprimand E. Hénncher, 
“Quellen zu Dean Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (1727),’’ Anglia, x (1888), 397- 
427, and Th. Borkowsky, ‘“‘Quellen zu Swift’s Gulliver,” Anglia, xv (1893), 345-80. 

2 See, for example, John Robert Moore, “A New Source for Gulliver’s Travels,” 
SP, xxxvut (1941), 66-80. Willard Hallam Bonner’s Captain William Dampier (Stan- 
ford, 1934), pp. 156-81, however, makes good use of actual voyages as a source. 

* Although some readers apparently doubted the veracity of the account, the 
editors of both Awnsham and John Churchill’s A Collection of Voyages and Travels 
(London, 1732), Iv, 574, and James Burney’s A Chronological History of the Voyages and 
Discoveries in the South Sea or Pacific Ocean (London, 1813), 11, 227-37, agree that the 
narrative is substantially true. 

4 Journal van de ongelukige Voyagie von t’ Jacht de Sperwer, gedestineert na Fayovan 
in Ujaar 1653; hoc t’selve Jacht, op? Quilpaarts Eyland is gestrant: als mede een pertinente 
beschryvinge der Landen, Provintien, Steten, ende Forten leggende in ?Conigryk Corée 
(Rotterdam, 1668); Relation du Naufrage d’un vaisseau Hollandois, sur le Coste de 
l’Isle de Quel paerts ; avec la Description du Roycume de Corée, trans. M. Minutoli (Paris, 
1670); “Journal . . . darinnen alles dasjenige was sich mit einem Hollandischen Schiff, 
das von Batavien aus, nach... Japan, reisfertig, durch Sturm, im 1653 Jahre ge- 
strandet, und mit dem Volk darauf, so in das Kénigreich Corea, gebracht worden, nach 
und nach begeben, ordentlich . . . erzehlet wird: ... Aus dem Niederlindischen ver- 
teutschet,”” Wahrhaftige Beschreibungen dreyer michtigen Kénigreiche, Japan, Siam, 
und Corea, ed. Christoph Arnold (Niirnberg, 1672); Recueil de Voiages au Nord, 
Contenant divers Mémoires trés utiles au Commerce et @ la Navigation, ed. Jean Frédéric 
Bernard (Amsterdam, 1715—18). 

§ Cited in The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh, 
1824), 1, 265. Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library with a Facsimile of the Original Sale 
Catalogue (Cambridge, 1932), p. 72, comments that “English works of travel remaining 
in Swift’s library at the time of his death are fewer than might be expected.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the catalogue contains none of the Hamel accounts cited 
above. 
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A Collection of Voyages and Travels of 1704,° one of the standard col- 
lections of voyages of the time. 

In 1667, Hendrick Hamel, secretary on a Dutch ship bound for 
Japan, arrived in Amsterdam after a shipwreck on the island of 
Quelpaert and a thirteen-year period of captivity in Korea. Shortly 
thereafter, in 1668, appeared Hamel’s straightforward narrative, fol- 
lowed by a description of the land, the people, the form of government, 
the laws, the educational practices, and the customs of Korea. The 
voyage begins at Texel on January 10, 1653, and takes the Dutch 
ship Sparrowhawk (Gulliver’s ship on the voyage to Lilliput is the 
Swallow) immediately to Far Eastern waters, much as Gulliver begins 
his voyage. After leaving Formosa, bound for Japan, Hamel and his 
companions sail along the coast of China toward Nangasaky on the 
southeastern tip of Japan, where the Dutch have trading privileges. 
Off the coast of the island of Quelpaert (as will be shown, comparable 
to Lilliput), twelve or thirteen leagues south of Korea, a storm arises 
which forces the men to abandon their ship. In both accounts, the 
description of the storm is kept at a minimum.’ Thirty-six survivors 
in Hamel’s narrative reach the shore, where they meet several inhabi- 
tants, who flee in terror at the sight of the strange men from the sea 
(p. 576), as the Lilliputians flee from the awakened giant, who roars 
in astonishment at his captors, in Gulliver’s Travels (pp. 4-5). Reen- 
forced by a great many more of their fellows, the Quelpaertians and 
the Lilliputians return to surround their enemy. Three of the survivors 
are soon brought before the troop commander, who orders them belled, 
tries to communicate with them, and finally gives them food (pp. 
576-77). The Lilliputian commander orders Gulliver bound as he 
sleeps, attempts to make his orders understood, and finally provides 
food for the giant invader (pp. 4-7). 

Several days later, the commander (in Gulliver’s Travels it is the 


6 Bonner, Captain William Dampier, p. 54, states that, although the title page bears 
the date 1704, the collection actually appeared on November 15, 1703, and was an- 
nounced as early as September 5, 1700. For convenience, I have used the 1732 edition, 
which is more readily available than the 1704 edition. Hamel’s account appears on 
pages 573-05 of volume tv. Since apparently no reference work gives detailed informa- 
tion on the differences between the two editions, Mr. M. O. Young, Reference Librarian 
of the Princeton University Library, has kindly checked the 1704 edition in that library 
and informs me Hamel’s account may be found on pages 607-32 of volume Iv. 

7 Hamel, p. 575. Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ed. Arthur E. Case (New 
York, 1938), pp. 3-4. I have used Professor Case’s edition of Gulliver’s Travels for 
reference in this paper. Since the remaining page references are either to Gulliver’s 
Travels or to Hamel’s account, hereafter I include them in the text. 
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king) orders an inventory made of the equipment belonging to the 
travelers. The prisoners are then taken to the seat of the governor, 
where they are surrounded by three thousand soldiers (p. 577), the 
same number that surrounds Gulliver as he draws his scimitar for the 
king of Lilliput (p. 22). 

The similarities at this point become concerned not with Quel- 
paert and Lilliput, but with Quelpaert and Luggnagg. The governor of 
the island promises to write to the king for instructions concerning 
the Dutch sailors, but says that “it would be a considerable time 
before his answer would come” (p. 577). Upon arrival in Luggnagg 
Gulliver is informed by an officer that only the court can give permis- 
sion to travel to Japan. The officer promises, however, to “write im- 
mediately, and [hopes] to receive an answer in a fortnight” (p. 220). 
In Hamel’s account, he and his companions are treated with respect, 
go about as they please, and often have conferences with the gover- 
nor. 

At the governor’s palace, Hamel’s group meets a very striking 
figure in the person of an interpreter from the king’s court in Korea 
of whom we read that 


... his name was John Wettevree, born at Ripp in Holland, whence he came as 


a volunteer in the year 1626, aboard the ship call’d Hollandia; and, that 
going to Japan in the year 1627, aboard the frigate call’d the Ouderkeres, 
the wind drove them on the coast of Corea: that wanting water, and being 
one of those that were commanded ashore to get provisions, he and two more 
had been taken by the inhabitants: that his companions had been killed 
seventeen or eighteen years since. . . . (p. 578) 


He says that the practice of the country is “to detain all strangers 
that come thither, but that they wanted for nothing, being provided 
with diet and clothes as long as they liv’d” (p. 578). He further states 
that he himself often asked to be allowed to go to Japan, “without 
ever obtaining any other answer than that he must never expect it, 
unless he had wings, and could flie thither” (p. 578). 

Here it is well to note three points: (1) that on the island of 
Luggnagg, Gulliver, bound for Japan and posing as a Dutchman, 
finds an interpreter who later accompanies him to the king (p. 220) 
(as Wettevree accompanies the Hamel group [p. 578]); (2) that 
although he has “always a strong impulse that he will regain his 
liberty” (p. 143), there is very little real hope for escape from Brob- 
dingnag; and (3) that he is finally carried away from Brobdingnag by 
a giant eagle (p. 145). Moreover, Wettevree’s arrival at and situation 
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in Korea bring to mind immediately Gulliver’s arrival at and situation 
in Brobdingnag. 

After approximately nine months of waiting, the Hamel group is 
ordered to the Korean court at Sior. At the beginning of the appended 
description of Korea, Hamel presents a brief description of the land 
itself (p. 587), which bears striking similarities to the description of 
Brobdingnag at the beginning of Chapter IV (pp. 1og-10). In both 
cases, the lands are peninsulas. Both coast lines are filled with rocks. 
Korea is separated from China on the north by “a long and high 
mountain” (p. 587); Brobdingrag from the northwestern part of 
America by “a ridge of mountains thirty miles high” (p. 109). Whales 
are taken by the inhabitants of both countries. 

Further, Hamel states that 


we infer, that there’s a passage above Corea, Japan, and Tartary, which 
answers to the streights of Weigats: for this reason we often ask’d of the 
Coresian seamen, who use the north-east sea, what lands were beyond them, 
and they all told us, they believ’d there was nothing that way but a boundless 
ocean. (p. 587) 


Gulliver likewise wishes to add to geographical knowledge by explain- 
ing that there is a land in the Pacific Ocean, but that no one knows 


what lies beyond the Brobdingnagian mountains. 

Hamel’s journey from the southern coast of Korea to Sior is some- 
what similar to Gulliver’s journey to Lorbrulgrud, the capitol of 
Brobdingnag. Both men pass through a number of towns before reach- 
ing the capitols. Hamel crosses “‘a river as wide as the Maese at 
Dordrecht, a league from whence is the city of Sior” (p. 580); Gulliver 
crosses “‘five or six rivers many degrees broader and deeper than the 
Nile or the Ganges; and there [is] hardly a rivulet so small as the 
Thames at London Bridge” (p. 96). 

Hamel gives, in the description of Korea, a discourse on the edu- 
cational practices of that country, especially interesting in the light 
of the practices noted by Gulliver in Lilliput. The discourse reads in 
part: 


The nobility, and all freemen in general, take great care of the education 
of their children, and put ’em very young to learn to read and write, to which 
that nation is much addicted. They use no manner of rigour in their method 
of teaching, but manage all by fair means, giving their scholars an idea of 
learning, and of the worth of their ancestors, and telling them how honourable 
those are, who, by this means, have rais’d themselves to great fortunes, which 
breeds emulation, and makes them studious. Tis wonderful to see how they 
improve by these means, and how they expound the writings they give ’em to 
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read, wherein all their learning consists. Besides this private study, there is 
in every town a house where the nobility, according to ancient custom, of 
which they are very tenacious, take care to assemble the youth, to make 
them read the history of the country, and the condemnations of great men, 
who have been put to death for their crimes. To perfect them in their learning, 
there are assemblies kept yearly, in two or three towns of each province, 
where the scholars appear to get employments. . . . 

Parents are very indulgent of their children, and in return, are much 
respected by them. They depend upon one another’s good behavior, and if one 
of ’em withdraws after an ill action, the other does the like. ’Tis otherwise 
with the slaves, who have little care of their children, because they know 
they will be taken from ’em as soon as they are able to work, or do any busi- 
ness. (p. 592) 


It is to be remembered that the Lilliputians also take great care 
of the education of their children. In Lilliput, where there are three 
levels of society, all children, except those of cottagers and laborers, 
are separated from their parents at “the age of twenty moons” (p. 
51) and are put into nurseries supervised by learned men (pp. 52-54). 
The children of nobles and eminent persons and of ordinary families 
receive an education appropriate to their rank; whereas the children 
of cottagers and laborers remain at home to till the soil since “their 
education is of little consequence to the public” (p. 54). 

One of the most intriguing bits in Hamel’s account is the interest 
the inhabitants have in the strangers. Hamel says that everyone 


presses to see them, but that the women and children are worst. The 
reason is that 


the meaner sort of the island of Quelpaert had spread abroad a report 
that we were monstrous, and, that, when we drank, we were forced for to 
tuck up our nose behind our ear. These absurd tales were the cause that the 
better sort of people at Sior were amaz’d to see us better shap’d than the 
people of their own country. Above all, they admir’d the fairness of our com- 
plexion, and did so throng to see us, that at first we had much ado to break 
thro’ the crowd in the streets: and we could not be quiet at home, their curi- 
osity was so great. At length the general put a stop to this, forbidding all 
persons whatsoever to come near us without his leave. . . . (p. 580) 


Gulliver, in Lilliput, Blefuscu, and Brobdingnag, finds himself in 
much the same position. Tales about him have been spread to such a 
degree that the curiosity of the people is unbearable to him. The Em- 
peror of Lilliput is so alarmed at the neglect of the countryside that 
he decrees that those who have seen the giant should not venture with- 
in fifty yards of his dwelling (p. 17). 

Hamel and his companions are such curiosities in Korea that each 
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time the Tartar ambassador comes on a visit they are confined to their 
houses or concealed in the hills. Two of the group manage to confront 
the ambassador and to beg their freedom. The ambassador, repre- 
senting the great khan who has dominion over Korea, immediately 
claims the two men for the khan (p. 581). As a result of the rash action 
of the two Dutchmen, the king’s council, after a three-day delibera- 
tion, decides that the rest of the group must be punished. Although 
most of the high persons favor death as punishment, the king’s general 
suggests that each foreigner be forced to fight two Korean soldiers so 
that “none would have to say, that the king had murder’d poor 
strangers” (p. 581). A few of the king’s councilors, however, feeling 
the men to be unjustly accused, inform the group secretly of the de- 
liberation of the council. The pleas of the foreigners to the king are so 
impressive that the king and his brother refuse to allow the penalty 
of death. Instead, the men are banished from Sior to another town 
where they maintain themselves on fifty pounds of rice a month (p. 
582). 

Gulliver has similar trouble involving the ambassadors from 
Blefuscu, who invite him to visit their country. Most of the Lilliputian 
councilors are incensed to the point of demanding Gulliver’s death; 
the more gentle councilors demand only that his eyes be put out. The 
final decision is to blind the giant and to starve him to death grad- 
ually. One of his friends, however, warns him secretly, and he escapes 
to Blefuscu (pp. 59-67). 

It is during the rule of the good governors that Hamel forgets the 
misery of the group and comments on the Koreans. Once, he records 
that several comets blazed across the sky and cast the people into 
great confusion. The king ordered preparations made against an 
invasion since comets had appeared just before the Japanese had 
declared war against Korea. 


Wherever we were, they ask’d us what we judged were the consequences of 
comets in our country. We told them, it denoted some signal judgment of 
God to follow, generally the plague, war, or famine, and sometimes all three. 
(p. 584) 


Gulliver finds almost the same situation in Laputa. The difference 
is that the Laputans have based their superstition on a pseudoscien- 
tific formula. The inhabitants of the flying island are so certain of the 
approaching end of the world that 


When they meet an acquaintance in the morning, the first question is about 
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the sun’s health, how he looked at his setting and rising, and what hopes 
they have to avoid the stroke of the approaching comet. (p. 171) 


Finally, the Dutchmen succeed in escaping to Japan, where they 
contact some of their countrymen. Shortly thereafter, they sail for 
Amsterdam, reaching their homeland on July 20, 1668, sixteen years, 
six months, and ten days after beginning their ill-fated voyage. 

Only three additional points deserve attention in “The Descrip- 
tion of the Kingdom of Corea.” (1) Each province furnishes a certain 
number of men for the army and has as its leader the general of that 
particular province (p. 588), much as the Brobdingnagian army is 
made up of tradesmen and farmers commanded by their landlords or 
important persons of their own towns (p. 142). (2) At the age of eighty 
the members of the king’s council retire (p. 593), and all fathers 
declare themselves incapable of managing their property and thus 
yield it to their children (p. 589). In Luggnagg the struldbrugs are 
declared legally dead at eighty; they are judged incompetent; and 
their estates are passed on to their children (pp. 229-30). (3) Hamel 
associates the Koreans with fraud and theft (p. 593); Gulliver chooses 
to discuss fraud and theft among the Lilliputians (pp. 48-49). 

This paper does not attempt to prove a close relationship between 
Gulliver's Travels and “An Account of the Shipwreck of a Dutch 
Vessel.” It simply points out that Swift’s satire and Hamel’s account 
resemble each other in many comparatively minor points. The 
account is, in general, so barren of extraneous matter that it could not 
have given the ordinary reader even the germ of an idea. For a reader 
like Swift, however, it contained a wealth of material that needed 
only expansion and elaboration. 
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THE FIFTH CASE IN OLD ENGLISH 


All grammars of Old English recognize the presence in the morpho- 
logical system of a fifth case. This case, called “instrumental,” 
appears at three separate points: (1) in the masculine and neuter 
o-stem nouns and in the individual instances of the minor consonantal- 
stem noun meolc (meoloc), the u-stem feminine noun mosu, and (in a 
form different from the usual) the neuter o-stem noun heafod; (2) in 
the masculine and neuter of the strong adjective declension; and (3) 
in the neuter of the demonstrative bés and the masculine and neuter 
of the definite article, as well as in the neuter of the interrogative pro- 
noun. Moreover, it seems to survive also in the isolated adverb 
h(w) a. 
I 


If there was ever a distinct instrumental of OE o-stem nouns, 
cogyate to the form seen in OHG fagu, which is a likely supposition, 
it is now not possible to distinguish it, since in historical Old English 
we have regularly in such instances the ending -e only. For this reason 
it may be permissible to ignore the usual so-called instrumental of 
the o-stem noun in -e, as Prokosch has done.? Because it is identical 
in form with the regular dative singular of o-stem nouns in -e, one 
may argue that it is nothing more than the actual dative case-ending 
itself, which by a regular process of case syncretism has absorbed the 
function and replaced the form of an older instrumental ending, just 
as the dative in Greek, to take a familiar example, has through case 
syncretism absorbed the function and replaced the form of the Indo- 
European ablative. And it must be generally admitted that in com- 
mon practice the chief reason for calling an OE o-stem noun form in 
-e an instrumental has been the fact that the so-called “‘instrumental”’ 
definite article }j (more rarely jon), to be mentioned in a moment, 
has been used with it instead of the recognized dative pronominal 
form paem. 

At the same time, however, there seems to be more to the matter 

1 For heafdum, see the Alfredian version of Gregory the Great’s Pastoral Care 
(ed. Henry Sweet), EETS 45 and so—the two volumes are published as one with 
continuous pagination—p. 101, 1. 16; The Shrine (ed. O. Cockayne: London, 1864-69), 
p. 83, lL. 25; and The Dream of the Rood, |. 63. 

For meolcum, see Bede’s Ecclesiastical History in the Alfredian version (ed. T. Mil- 
ler), EETS 95, p. 30, |. 8; and O. Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Wort-Cunning, and Star-Craft 
of Early England (London, 1864-66), 1, 218, 1. 22. 

For nosum, see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 1, 72, |. 17; 86, |. 1; and 352, 1. 3. 

* E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (Philadelphia, 1939), p. 236. 
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than a mere instance of case syncretism. Because the fifth case in the 
Old English noun system is admittedly obscure, there have been sev- 
eral plausible explanations of its ultimate origin, concerning which 
one scholar’s opinion may be as good as another’s. But if the Aus- 
lautsgesetze in the Germanic languages mean anything, this fifth case 
would not be derived from the IE instrumental in *-e,’ unless this IE 
instrumental in *-e had a lengthened (s/oLionig) form in *-é.4 The 
same objection could be raised against the theory that it derives from 
an IE instrumental in *-o through PG *-w* (the source of the ending in 
OS dagu or OHG tagu), unless, of course, there actually was an IE 
instrumental in *-d. Thus the -e in OE daeje (in the phrase pj daeje, 
for example, cognate to OHG thiu tagu), which most grammarians of 
OE classify as an instrumental case-ending of the noun dae3, would 
be derived from PG *-u only through a dubious IE *-é. Actually, it 
would be just as likely that dae3e in this instance represents the weak- 
ening of early OE daejae, from IE *-ai, the customarily accepted 
form of the dative singular in o-stem nouns.’ 

On the whole, however, I believe that the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of the OE “instrumental” singular of o-stem nouns is that it 
derives from the IE locative in *-éi,’ and that it represents a weaken- 


ing of the ending seen in Old Northumbrian daegi, dani, werci, rddi.* 


* Karl Brugmann, GrundriG der vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Strassburg, 1892), 11, 2, pp. 624-25. But by the time of the ro11 edition 
(1, 2, pp. 188-89) Brugmann, by omitting this statement, has by inference anticipated 
Prokosch’s view (see note 2). 

* Richard Loewe, Germanische Sprachwissenschaft (Berlin-Leipzig, 1933), U, 9: 
“Der Instr. [of nouns] wurde idg. durch Dehnung des -e zu stoStonigem -é gebildet.” 

5 Brugmann (note 3, above), and with the same alteration of viewpoint in reference 
to the IE instrumental in -o. In this connection Loewe (note 4, above) observed: 
“Meist erscheint fiir -2 abgeténtes -d.” 

* Brugmann, 11, 2, pp. 167 ff. This and all subsequent references are to the 1911 
edition. 

7 Brugmann, 1, 2, p. 180. om 

8 Thus Krist waes on ridi (Ruthwell Cross Inscription); Utéodon on dini dlebearwas 
(Lindesfarne Gospels; Matthew 26:30); On daegi wolcenes and mistes (Durham Ritual- 
Book, p. 10, |. 1); Bisiuudi uuerci (Epinal Gloss $699; Erfurt Gloss #1450). The standard 
edition of the Lindisfarne Gospels is still the synoptic edition by W. W. Skeat (assisted 
by Kemble and Hardwick), The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 
Mercian Versions (Cambridge, 1871-87), although there is a de luxe edition by E. G. 
Millar, The Lindisfarne Gospels (London, 1924). An older edition by G. Waring and 
J. Stevenson constituted Vols. 28, 39, 43, and 48 of Publications of the Surtees Society. 
The Durham Ritual-Book has been edited by A. H. Thompson and Ugo Lindeléf, 
Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis as Vol. 140 of Publications of the Surtees Society (London, 
1927), which supersedes the older edition by J. Stevenson for the same series, Vol. 10. 
My reference, however, happens to be to Stevenson’s edition. The Epinal and Erfurt 
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The fact that these Old Northumbrian forms appear constantly in 
phrases with the preposition om strengthens the probability of the 
locative origin; we see here the common analytic tendency, observed 
more or less in all historical IE languages later than Sanskrit, to sup- 
port the failing functional power of a case-ending by the simultaneous 
use of an appropriate preposition or adverb. 

In other words, daeze in the phrase )¥ daeze should be called loca- 
tive, as should all other such instances of noun forms among o-stem 
nouns. The apparent lack of congruence between the “instrumental” 
pbs and the locative daejze should not deter us from calling the cases 
by their right names. Besides, as I indicate below, )7 is itself probably 
locative. 

It may be granted that the exceptional forms miolcum, nosum, 
and heafdum’ are in all likelihood admissible as true instrumentals, 
with their case-ending -wm derived from the IE instrumental in 
*_mi.)0 

II 


The fifth case in the strong adjective declension seems to be, in 
all probability, a descendant of the IE ablative in *-éd," although 
some have explained it as coming rather from the IE ablative in 


*.5d." In either event, the inference is plain that the usual OE forma- 
tion of adverbs in -e (from adjectives) has the same origin.” This OE 





Glosses are most accessible in either Herbert D. Meritt, Old English Glosses (New 
York, 1945) or Henry Sweet, The Oldest English Texts, EETS 83; but see also W. M. 
Lindsay, The Corpus, Epinal, and Erfurt Glosses (London, 1921). The Ruthwell Cross 
Inscription is in Sweet’s Oldest English Texts. 

* See note 1. 1 Brugmann, 11, 2, p. 186. 

1 Brugmann, Il, 2, pp. 163 ff. 2 Brugmann, Il, 2, p. 165. 

18 While scholars seem to have agreed upon the ablative origin of this OE formation 
of adverbs from adjectives, there has been some vacillation between the choice of the 
IE *-éd or *-dd as the true source. The ultimate position of Brugmann (u1, 2, pp. 699- 
700) seems to favor the *-dd origin. Since the *-éd and *-éd endings stand in ablaut rela- 
tion to each other, the uncertainty is natural. Cf. Ernst Kieckers, Altenglische Gram- 
matik (Munich, 1935), p. 138; Eduard Sievers (rev. ed. Brunne), Altenglische Grammatik 
(Halle, 1942), p. 273; and Richie Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek (Haarlem, 1931), 
p. 258, n. 3; as well as Wilhelm Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 
1896), p. 274. Note especially Girvan’s comment: “Men heeft verband willen zien 
tusschen den ags. uitgang -e en den go. uitgang -d(gelice=galeikd), en gemeend, dat 
beide vormen van een ide. ablatief op *-dd stammen. Dit is nietwaarschijnlijk, op grond 
van de ags. vocaal. Wanneer de go. uitgang -d werkelijk ook teruggaat op oerg. *-d(n) 
... dan zijn in het go. waarschijnlijk twee ide. vormen samengevallen, nl. een abl. op 
*.6d in unweniggo, dien man in het ags. als -a terugevindt (umwenunga), on. -u(miklu) 
en een instr. op. -am oerg. -o() in galeiko, die in het ags. regelmatig als -ae>e aptreedt 
(gelice), in het on. als -a(Jika).” 
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adverb formation is therefore based upon an idea of separation or 
source rather than upon one of means or instrumentality. Thus, for 
example, OE rihie (ryhte) signifies “from right” rather than “with” 
or “by means of right.”"* And so forms like /ange or géde (instead of 
the dative singular langum or gddum, which may themselves actually 
be instrumentals rather than datives, for that matter) should be 
recognized as ablatives of the strong declension of the adjective, not 
instrumentals. 


Ilr 


It must naturally be conceded at the outset that the fifth case in 
OE pronoun forms is still very obscure and is likely to remain so. 
These forms comprise OE 9, pon, and pé in the declension of the defi- 
nite article; bjs (bis) in the declension of the general demonstrative 
pronoun és; and hw4, hwon, and probably h(w)da in the system of the 
interrogative pronoun. The very least that can be said is that these 
various forms bespeak thoroughly mixed origins, as might be expected 
of any part of speech subjected to as much wear and tear as a pronoun. 

As for )9 and hw4, they are in all likelihood derived from the IE 
locative in *-éi already mentioned."* Thus IE */ei (*/e)4-*(e)i, as in 
Doric Greek rei-fe (“here”) would yield PG *bi. To some, OE )# sug- 
gests an i-mutation of *}#, the mutating element being the prehistoric 
ending of the locative,’’ but such an explanation is overelaborate and 
perhaps begs the question. Loewe’s theory that ‘durch Kontamina- 
tion von hwi [locative] und hwa@ [instrumental] ist ags. hw entstanden, 
indem #@ und # zum mittleren § verschmolzen ist’® is interesting 
though in the very nature of things rather vague. For that matter, 
bs might be no more than a variant of *}i, which is by no means im- 
possible in view of the occasional interchange of i and y elsewhere in 
historical OE. At any rate, the theory of a locative origin for )# is 
more convincing than that stated by Prokosch—that “the OS and 
OHG forms are clearly old instrumentals, and probably OE )f has 
the same origin, but the exact phonological development has never 
been explained satisfactorily.’”"* Hwf would then appear to have an 


14 Note the curious resemblance of this concept to the transient American slang 
expression of recent years, “You don’t know from nothing about that.” 

4 See note ro. 

16 See note 7. 

17 Loewe, 11, 48. 

18 See also Kieckers, p. 124. 

# Prokosch, p. 270. 
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exactly analogous development from IE *k*éi. Djs (pis) is also of 
similar derivation, because it is clear that the OE demonstrative pro- 
noun pés, pis, béos (pios) was built originally by the addition of a 
particle *-se or *-si (cf. Goth. sai) to the case form of the simple 
demonstrative (the definite article). Therefore both /j and Aw 
should be differentiated altogether from OHG (hiu or from OS hwiu, 
which, as Prokosch says, are clearly instrumental, cognate to early 
OE Awa and later OE ha, admittedly instrumental from PG *-#, com- 
ing in turn from the IE instrumental! ending *-d. 

OE é should be equated to Goth. jé, probably from the IE abla- 
tive in *-éd, although again some might argue that it was derived ulti- 
mately from the doubtful IE instrumental in *-e.2° In view of the 
length of the vowel in the historical Germanic languages, an ablative 
origin seems to me much the more plausible of the two explanations. 
OE pon is certainly the most tantalizing of all these pronominal fifth- 
case forms; it appears to be a cognate of Goth. pana (in banamais), 
which is partly conjunctional though usually adverbial, with its 
nasal ending suggesting a genesis in the IE accusative case-ending. 
Of course this point is debatable.” It is to be presumed that hwon has 
an origin and development analogous to that of jon. 


IV 


In summary, then, it is possible to defend the position that the 
fifth case in Old English masculine and neuter o-stem nouns is a dative, 
and one may still cling to another theory that it represents an ancient 
Germanic instrumental in *-@. But I prefer to think that this fifth 
case can be explained more simply by regarding it as a vestigial 
remnant of the old locative in Germanic. The fifth case in the strong 
adjective declension, masculine and neuter singular, should have full 
recognition as an actual ablative, and this ending -e from the ablative 
seems to underlie the formation of OE adverbs from adjectives. 
Among the several pronouns in which a fifth case is discernible, )7, 
hw%, and p¥s are probably locatives; pé is ablative; Jon and hwon, 
though obscure, are probably accusative in origin—partly on the 
evidence of the -m and partly because the accusative is a case funda- 
mentally adverbial in function. Among the scattered examples in the 


2 See note 3. 

" Girvan, p. 279; for the parallel statement about /won, see p. 283. Prokosch (p. 
270) relates it to the OSlav dative tomu: “aside from the vowel of the ending. . . . The 
original vowel of the OE form cannot be determined.” 
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noun and pronoun systems, Old Northumbrian daegi, dani, werci, 
and rédi are locatives; miolcum, nosum, and heafdum are instrumen- 
tals; and likewise instrumental is h(w)#. From the foregoing, it would 
seem that forms like miolcum, nosum, and heafdum, as well as h(w) 4, 
are the only clear instances of a fifth case in OE where an original 
instrumental ending is to be distinguished; they alone, therefore, 
deserve the name of instrumental.” The other forms, then, should 
be designated by their more appropriate names in all future gram- 
mars of Old English. No doubt it is basic to teach that, including the 
nominative, there are four cases in general use in Old English. But if 
we take into account such anomalous forms as I have cited here, 
recognition should be made of no less than seven—nominative, geni- 
tive, dative, accusative, locative, ablative, and instrumental. 
Moreover, it is important to realize that a similar re-examination 
of the commonly used, well-established cases in OE, in reference to 
their ultimate origins, would be most helpful in arriving at a more 
accurate syntactic classification. Thus even a casual study will indi- 
cate that the OE dative may be a descendant of either or both of 
two distinct IE case-endings—the dative and the locative.* That, of 
course, is grist for another mill. It is nonetheless fair to insist that there 


should soon be a thoroughgoing review of the whole matter of case 
syncretism in the Germanic languages, for much has been learned 
about it since the publication in 1907 of Delbriick’s massive but rather 
inaccessible work.™ 


GEORGE K. ANDERSON 
Brown Universily 


= The point being, of course, that the other forms should mot be called instru- 
mentals. 

* Thus with Brugmann, m1, 2, p. 167: ““*-ai war vielleicht mit dem -i des Lok. ver- 
wandt.”’ His bibliography for the dative (p. 167) contains references to older studies in 
which this very point is admitted. _ 

% B. Delbriick, Synkretismus (Strassburg, 1907). 





FRANKLIN AND RICHARDSON 


One does not ordinarily think of the realist Benjamin Franklin and 
the sentimentalist Samue] Richardson as having much in common. 
Both men were printers, of course, but beyond this superficial simi- 
larity, their careers and interests would seem to be highly divergent. 
However, Franklin and Richardson had kinship in their regard for 
proverbial literature, and both made frequent use of proverbs, maxims, 
and aphorisms in their own publications. More important, Franklin 
borrowed over twenty of Poor Richard’s sayings for the Almanack of 
1752 directly from Richardson. These came from a compilation 
appended to the 1750-51 edition of Clarissa (Vol. VIII), a compila- 
tion of “Moral and Instructive Sentiments,” most of which had previ- 
ously appeared in the body of the novel.’ 

Past speculation on the sources of Poor Richard has concerned 
itself with such authors as Rabelais, La Rochefoucauld, Bacon, Swift, 
Pope and others, but it has never occurred to anyone that Franklin 
might have drawn upon the sentimental author of Pamela for his own 
primarily realistic commentaries on life.2 Richardson’s aphorisms, 
although relatively ignored by modern students, were a significant 
part of his total work. Indeed, one scholar has termed Richardson’s 


collections of aphorisms variously abstracted from Clarissa, Pamela, 
and Sir Charles Grandison® to be the ‘‘final flowering of Richardson’s 
literary activity.”* We know that in 1744 Franklin gave Pamela a 


1 Samuel Richardson, Clarissa Or, The History of a Young Lady... . To which is 
added, an ample collection of such moral and instructive sentiments interspersed throughout 
the work as may be presumed to be of general use and service (London, 1750-51), 8 vols. 

2 Very little has been done to establish the exact sources used by Franklin in 
writing the sayings of Poor Richard. C. E. Jorgenson, “Benjamin Franklin and Rabe- 
lais,”” The Classical Journal, xxix (April, 1934), 538-40, tentatively identifies two of 
Richard’s sayings. Stuart A. Gallacher’s “Franklin’s Way to Wealth: A Florilegium of 
Proverbs and Wise Sayings,” JEGP, xtvi (April, 1949), 229-51, is very valuable but 
has the self-imposed limitation of relying almost exclusively on nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century collections of proverbs and aphorisms. Charles W. Meister’s “Franklin as 
a Proverb Stylist,”” AL, xxv (May, 1952), 157-66, is interesting for the light it throws 
on Franklin’s style, but Meister’s analysis of Poor Richard’s sayings is frequently 
based on wrong sources. My “Poor Richard’s Debt to Lord Halifax,” PMLA, txx 
(June, 1955), 535-39, identifies thirty-two sayings, borrowed from Lord Halifax’s 
posthumous Thoughts and Reflections, for the Almanack of 1753, 1754, 1757 and 1758. 

* Samuel Richardson, A Collection of the Moral and Instructive Sentiments, Maxims, 
Cautions, and Reflections contained in the Histories of Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles 
Grandison (London, S. Richardson), 1755. 

* Katherine Hornbeak, Richardson’s Familiar Letters and Domestic Conduct Books; 
Richardson’s Aesop (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. xx, no. 2, North- 
ampton, Mass.), 1938, p. 28. 
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handsome first American printing. The sayings which he adapted 
from the “Moral and Instructive Sentiments” appended to Clarissa 
substantiate our knowledge of Franklin’s good opinion of Richardson. 
They also serve to show the direct influence of Richardson on Frank- 
lin as well as on the most famous of eighteenth-century almanacs. 

Richardson considered his moral sentiments to be a kind of anti- 
dote to the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, which he believed had “met 
with a reception perhaps too favourable; as their tendency seems to 
be to disgrace human nature, and destroy all the virtues.”® Unlike the 
French skeptic, Richardson claimed that his own maxims were 
founded ‘‘on the real dignity of human nature, in order to animate 
man to his genuine greatness.’* Franklin did not repeat any of 
Richardson’s sentiments in The Way to Wealth, most probably because 
none of them are especially illustrative of frugality. As Carl Van 
Doren has observed, commenting on the special emphasis which 
Franklin gave The Way to Wealth: — 


Father Abraham at the auction is an old man talking about economy. He has 
chosen from Poor Richard the sayings which specially prove his point, and 
left out the rest. Having the last word, he has had almost the only word.’ 


The sayings of Poor Richard which Franklin failed to repeat in The 


Way to Wealth are equally important to the whole Almanack and to 
an understanding of Franklin’s personality. A knowledge of them 
quickly dispels a belief—widespread—that Franklin wrote and revised 
nothing but prudential business maxims. 

Despite Richardson’s desire to underscore the real dignity of 
man, the sayings which Franklin borrowed from him are not especially 
conservative or anticynical in outlook. As a matter of fact, many of 
them are really quite critical of men and manners. Benevolent say- 
ings, e.g., ‘Generous Minds are all of kin” and “A Brother may not 
be a Friend, but a Friend will always be a Brother,” are more than 
balanced by other sayings, some of which would be perfectly at home 
among the skeptical maxims of La Rochefoucauld: e.g., “Great Merit 
is coy, as well as great Pride,” ‘““Meanness is the Parent of Insolence,” 
and “If a Man could have Half his Wishes, he would double his 
troubles.’’® 


It is important to emphasize that Richardson’s 1755 collection of 


5 Richardson, A Collection, pp. vi-vii. 

® Ibid., p. viii. 

7 Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1937), Pp. 109. 
* All sayings are listed again at the end of the paper. 
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reflections, as well as the earlier appendix to Clarissa, does not con- 
sist merely of verbatim excerpts from the novel. The reflections are 
frequently new sentences based upon or abstracted from longer pas- 
sages—sometimes passages on widely scattered pages. Richardson 
had a tendency to reiterate moral reflections of which he thought 
highly. The reader can thus hunt in vain in Clarissa for Poor Richard’s 
derived sayings and find no more than tantalizing hints of them. 
This is because Richardson revised himself and then Franklin revised 
Richardson. For example, Poor Richard’s saying ‘Severity is often 
Clemency: Clemency Severity” is based on Richardson’s reflection 
that “Severity in some cases is clemency,” an aphorism diffused 
throughout a passage in one of Clarissa’s letters to Miss Howe in 
which the former expresses her reluctance to marry Mr. Solmes: 

Here is clemency! Here is indulgence!—and so it is to prevent a head- 


strong child, as a good prince would wish to deter disaffected subjects, from 
running into rebellion and forfeiting everything. (Vol. I, Let. rx)® 


Richardson’s maxim ‘Tempers that will bear much, will have much 
to bear” was revised by Franklin, “‘A Temper to bear much will have 
much to bear.” Richardson’s sentiment is based on no less than six 
references in Clarissa, four of which I give here: 


For, if I may say to you, my dear, what I would not to any other person 
living, it is my opinion that had she been of a temper that would have borne 
less, she would have had ten times less to bear than she has had. 

(Clarissa to Miss Howe, Vol. I, Let v) 


The person who will bear such shall have much to bear all the world through; 
it is your own sentiment, grounded upon the strongest instance that can be 
given in your own family; though you have so little improved by it. 

(Miss Howe to Clarissa, Vol. I, Let. x) 


In my mother’s case, your observation I must own is verified, that those who 
will bear much, shall have much to bear. 


(Clarissa to Miss Howe, Vol. I, Let. xrx) 


What can you mean, Mr. Lovelace?—said I—would you thus expose your- 
self? Would you thus expose me?—Is this your generosity? Is every-body to 
take advantage thus of the weakness of my temper? 
And I wept. I could not help it. 
(Clarissa to Miss Howe, Vol. II, Let. xirx) 


Another of Richardson’s aphorisms revised by Franklin has a mean- 
ing similar to the one above: 


® Page references to quotations from Clarissa are given under the appropriate say- 
ing at the end of the paper. 
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The too obliging Temper is evermore disobliging itself. Sept., 1752 
An obliging temper is evermore disobliging itself. (VIII, p. 362) 


O my dear!—By endeavouring to gratify others, it is evermore disobliging 
itself! 
(Clarissa to Miss Howe, Vol. II, Let. xtrx) 


Poor Richard’s saying “The Prodigal generally does more Injus- 
tice than the Covetous” comes from Richardson’s reflection that “A 
prodigal man generally does more injustice than a covetous one.” 
The related passage in the novel appears in a letter written by Antony 
Harlowe to Clarissa, who is quoting him in a letter to Miss Howe: 
“How you begin your letters! Because I value Mr. Solmes as my friend, you 
treat him the worse—That’s the plain Dunstable of the matter, Miss!—I am 
not such a fool but I can see That. And so a noted whoremonger is to be 
chosen before a man who is a money-lover! Let me tell you, Niece, this little 
becomes so nice a one as you have been always reckoned. Who, think you, 
does most injustice, a prodigal man or a saving man?—The one saves his 
own money; the other spends other peoples. But your favorite is a sinner in 
grain, and upon record.” ' (Vol. I, Let. xxxm1) 


The writer on Franklin in The Literary History of the United States 
observes that 


In one of the most characteristic of all his sayings, not yet traced to any earlier 
source, Franklin in 1752 summed up his principle of tolerance for erring 
mankind: “The brave and the wise can both pity and excuse when cowards 
and fools show no mercy.’”® 


The source of the saying is Richardson’s maxim “The brave and the 
wise know both how to pity and excuse.” Franklin’s corollary, in 
addition to making the maxim doubly explicit, shows that epigram- 
matic terseness was not always with him a guiding principle of revi- 
sion. Franklin copied only one of Richardson’s original aphorisms 
directly, the earlier quoted “A Brother may not be a Friend, but a 
Friend will always be a Brother.” On the other hand, some of Frank- 
lin’s revisions were extensive. For example, he combined two of 
Richardson’s reflections to form only one of Poor Richard’s: 
An undutiful Daughter will prove an unmanageable wife. Aug., 1752 
A dutiful Daughter gives an earnest of making a dutiful and obliging Wife. 
(VIII, p. 362) 
A pert daughter gives fair warning to a lover of proving an unmanageable 
wife. (VIII, p. 362) 


% The Literary History of the United States, ed. Robert Spiller and others (New 
York, 1948), 1, 106. 
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He prefaced and expanded: 


Mankind are very odd Creatures: One Half censure what they practise, the 
other half practice what they censure; the rest always say and do as they 
ought. 


June, 1752 
The clown, as well as his better, practices what he censures, and censures 
what he practices. (VIII, p. 346) 


He inverted subject and predicate nominative: 


Meanness is the Parent of Insolence. May, 1752 
Insolence is the parent of meanness. (VIII, p. 350) 


He condensed with proverbial succinctness: 


Children and Princes will quarrel for Trifles. Nov., 1752 


The least trifles, says Lovelace, will set princes and children at loggerheads. 
(VIII, p. 372) 
Poor Richard’s couplet 


Great Pride and Meanness sure are near ally’d, 
Or thin Partitions do their Bounds divide. Dec., 1752 


would ordinarily be thought a more or less original imitation of 
Dryden’s famous couplet in Absolom and Achitophel: 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide." 


Franklin, however, took the idea for the couplet directly from 
another of Richardson’s reflections: 


Pride and meanness are as nearly allied to each other, as the poets tell us 
wit and madness are. (VIII, p. 375) 


Richardson had on his part abstracted this aphorism from the follow- 
ing passage in a letter from Clarissa to Miss Howe: 


My aunt mentioned Mr. Lovelace’s boasting behaviour to his servants: Per- 
haps he may be so mean. But as to my Brother, he always took a pride in 
making himself appear to be a man of Parts and Learning to our servants. 
Pride and Meanness, I have often thought, are as nearly allied, and as close 
borderers upon each other, as the Poet tells us Wit and Madness are. 

(Vol. II, Let. x1v1) 


There is some slight evidence that Richardson was familiar with 
Thomas Fuller’s Gnomologia.” Poor Richard’s saying “Praise to the 


The Poetical Works of John Dryden, Cambridge Edition (New York, 1909), p. 


Itt 


2 Thomas Fuller, Gnomologia: Adagies and Proverbs (London, 1732). 
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undeserving is severe Satyr” is a reworking of Richardson’s “Praise 
reproaches, when applied to the undeserving.” Richardson could have 
read a similar saying in Gnomologia, entry no. 3925: “Praises from 
wicked Men are Reproaches.” The related passage in the novel occurs 
in a letter from Lovelace to John Belford: 


O how the dear creature’s cheek mantled!—How her eyes sparkled!—How 
sweetly acceptable is praise to conscious merit, while it but reproaches when 
applied to the undeserving!—What a new, what a gay creation it makes at 
once in a diffident or dispirited heart! (Vol. IV, Let. xiv) 


Poor Richard’s saying “Calamity and Prosperity are the Touchstones 
of Integrity” derives from one, or possibly two, sayings in the “Moral 
and Instructive Sentiments”: 


Calamity is the test of Integrity. (VIII, p. 310) 
In great Prosperity, as well as in great Calamity, we ought to look into our- 
selves and fear. (VIII, p. 376) 


Again, Richardson may have recalled another saying in Gnomologia, 
entry no. 1045: ‘Calamity is the touchstone of a brave mind.” With- 
out a definite knowledge of Franklin’s debt to Richardson it might 
ordinarily be supposed that Poor Richard’s saying “It is ill Jesting 
with Joiner’s Tools, worse with Doctor’s” came directly from Gnomo- 


logia, entry no. 3585: “No jesting with edg’d Tools.” The saying 
really derives, however, from Richardson’s sentence “It is ill jesting 
with edged tools, and worse with physical ones.” Richardson took this 


reflection almost verbatim from a letter to John Belford from Love- 
lace: 


But now this was to take down my countenance. It has done it: For, with 
violent rechings, having taken enough to make me sick, and not enough 
water to carry it off, I presently looked as if I had kept my bed a fort-night. 
Ill-jesting, as I thought in the midst of the exercise, with edge-tools, and worse 
with physical ones. (Vol. IV, Let. xtv) 


Another of Poor Richard’s sayings, 


Kings have long Arms, but Misfortune longer. 
Let none think themselves out of her Reach. Jan., 1752 


comes from Richardson’s reflection that 


No one is out of the reach of Misfortune. No one should therefore glory in his 
prosperity. (VIII, p. 309) 


The long paragraph from which the above is abstracted is in a letter 
from Clarissa to Miss Howe: 
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We have been till within these few weeks, every one of us too happy. No 
crosses, no vexations, but what we gave ourselves from the pamper’dness, 
as I may call it, of our own wills. Surrounded by our heaps and stores, hoarded 
up as fast as acquired, we have seemed to think ourselves out of the reach of 
the bolts of adverse fate. I was the pride of all my friends, proud myself of 
their pride, and glorying in my standing. Who knows what the justice of 
Heaven may inflict, in order to convince us, that we are not out of the reach 
of misfortune; and to reduce us to a better reliance, than we have hitherto 
presumptuously made? (Vol. II, Let. xxxvi1) 


Franklin added the proverbial expression ‘Kings have long arms” in 
order to make Richardson’s reflection more picturesque.” At the same 
time he formed a kind of hybrid between an aphorism and a proverb. 
It is in such wise that the distinction between a proverb and a literary 
maxim is easily lost. 

Richardson’s attitude toward the proverb and to its sophisticated 
relative, the maxim, can be inferred from what Lord M, Lovelace’s 
uncle, wrote to John Belford about his nephew’s contempt for prov- 
erbs: 


He has always had the folly and impertinence to make a jest of me for using 
proverbs; but as they are the wisdom of whole nations and ages collected 
into a small compass, I am not to be ashamed of sentences that often contain 
more wisdom in them than the tedious harangues of most of our parsons and 
moralists.“ 


Such in effect is Richardson’s answer to the attack on proverbial 
literature made earlier in the century by Swift, Chesterfield, and 
others. Another letter from Lord M to Lovelace—who claimed, inci- 
dentally, to have been “nearly suffocated” by his uncle’s wisdom of 
nations—rhapsodizes on the ancients: 


Oh! what wisdom is there in these noble classical authors! A wise man will 


(upon searching into them) always find that they speak his sense of men and 
things 6 


I can find no evidence that Franklin borrowed from the proverbial 
and sententious letters of Lord M or that he took any of Richard’s 
sayings directly from the body of the novel. Since Richardson’s 
aphorisms are relatively obscure, it is surprising to find that Franklin 
considered them—in phrasing reminiscent of Lord M’s praise of prov- 


18 Cf. Morris Palmer Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England (Ann Arbor, 
1950), Pp. 357- Tilley places this saying of Poor Richard’s directly in the line of English 
proverbs. 

44 Richardson, Clarissa, tv, 127. 

6 Tbid., vitt, 60. 
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erbs—to be a part of “the wisdom of many ages and nations.’"* The 
sayings following are listed by month, all of them having appeared in 
Poor Richard’s Almanack for 1752."" Reference is made to Vol. VIII 
of Clarissa, which contains the ‘‘Moral and Instructive Sentiments” 
(pp. 309-78). The volume and page numbers after Richardson’s sen- 
tences are his own and have reference to their source in the novel. 


1. Kings have long arms, but Misfortune longer. Let none think themselves 
out of her Reach. Jan. 
VIII, 309: No one is out of the reach of Misfortune. No one should 
therefore glory in his prosperity. ii, 245 
. Calamity and Prosperity are the Touchstones of Integrity. Jan. 
VIII, 310: Calamity is the test of integrity. vii, 201 


VIII, 376: In great Prosperity, as well as in great Calamity, we 
ought to look into ourselves, and fear. i, 32 
. Generous Minds are all of kin. Ap. 
VIII, 341: Generous Minds are always of Kin. vi, 331 
. The Prodigal generally does more Injustice than the Covetous. Ap. 
VIII, 323: A prodigal man generally does more injustice than a 
covetous one. i, 217 
. A Brother may not be a Friend, but a Friend will always be a Brother. 
May 
VIII, 338: A brother may not be a Friend, but a Friend, will always 
be a brother. ii, 15 
. ’Tis more noble to forgive, and more manly to despise, than to revenge an 
Injury. May 
VIII, 331: Tis much more noble to forgive, and much more manly 
to despise, than to resent, an injury. ii, 60 
. Meanness is the Parent of Insolence. May 
VIII, 350: Insolence is the parent of meanness. v, 211 
. Mankind are very odd Creatures: One Half censure what they practise, 
the other half practice what they censure; the rest always say and do as 
they ought. Jun. 
VIII, 346: The clown, as well as his betters, practices what he cen- 
sures, and censures what he practices. v, 244 
. Severity is often Clemency; Clemency Severity. Jun. 
VIII, 365: Severity in some cases is clemency. i, 51 
. A Temper to bear much will have much to bear. Jul. 
VIII, 360: Tempers that will bear much, will have much to bear. i, 
30, §2, 126; ii, 175, 329; ili, 130 
. An undutiful Daughter will prove an unmanageable wife. Aug. 
VIII, 333: A dutiful Daughter gives an earnest of making a dutiful 
and obliging Wife. vii, 178 


% Benjamin Franklin, The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, Collected and Edited 
with a Life and Introduction, by Albert H. Smyth (New York, 1905-1907), 1, 342. 

17 Poor Richard’s Almanac, Boston Graphic Service Corp. (Microfilm Educational 
Publications), 1940. 
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VIII, 362: A pert daughter gives fair warning to a lover, of proving 
an unmanageable wife. viii, 169 

. Great Merit is coy, as well as great Pride. Aug. 
VIII, 361: Great Merit is coy. Coyness has not always its foundation 
in pride. vii, 372 

. The too obliging Temper is evermore disobliging itself. Sept. 
VIII, 362: An obliging temper is evermore disobliging itself. ii, 322 

. Ceremony is not Civility; nor Civility Ceremony. Oct. 
VIII, 364: Ceremony is not civility, Civility is not ceremony. v, 63 

. If a Man could have Half his Wishes, he would double his Troubles. 

Oct. 

VIII, 364: The greatest punishment that can be inflicted on us, 
would often be the grant of our own wishes. viii, 182 

. The Brave and the Wise can both pity and excuse; when Cowards and 

Fools shew no Mercy. Oct. 

VIII, 372: The brave and the wise know both how to pity and excuse. 
viii, 39 

. It is ill Jesting with the Joiner’s Tools, worse with the Doctor’s. Nov. 
VIII, 371: It is ill jesting with edged tools, and worse with physical 
ones. iv, 274 

. Children and Princes will quarrel for Trifles. Nov. 
VIII, 372: The least trifles, says Lovelace, will set princes and children 
at loggerheads. iv, 315 

. Praise to the undeserving, is severe Satyr. Nov. 
VIII, 374: Praise reproaches, when applied to the undeserving. iv, 
278 

. Great Pride and Meanness sure are near ally’d, Or thin Partitions do 
their Bounds divide. Dec. 
VIII, 375: Pride and meanness are as nearly allied to each other, as 
the poets tell us wit and madness are. ii, 314 

. Success has ruined many a Man. Dec. 
VIII, 376: Success has blown up, and undone, many a man. iii, 
118 


ROBERT NEWCOMB 
Bridgewater College 





RICHARD PACE’S SKETCH OF THOMAS MORE 


The mental attitude of Thomas More at the time of the composition 
of Utopia is a vexing problem—and an important one for the light 
that its solution could throw upon his outlook before the Protestant 
Reformation and upon the interpretation of his Utopia. Erasmus’ 
biographical portrait of More, addressed to Ulrich von Hutten and 
dated July 23, 1519, is invaluable but perhaps a bit later than desir- 
able.’ There does exist a character sketch of More which was published 
almost two years earlier; and in view of the fact that its author, 
Richard Pace, had left England in October, 1515, two years before its 
publication, it should give one a glimpse of More just before the com- 
position of Ulopia. Interestingly enough, Pace met More on the 
Calais highway on October 25, 1515, as he was going on the King’s 
business to Switzerland and as More was returning from his Utopian 
embassy in Flanders. Pace was in such a hurry that the two had 
scarcely time to exchange greetings.? They had not seen each other 
since May, the month in which More traveled from London to Bruges. 
The latter had composed the second book of Utopia during his en- 
forced leisure in the Low Countries and was to write the first after his 
return to England.’ 

The character sketch occurs in a book published by John Froben 
at Basel in October, 1517: De Fructu Qui ex Doctrina Percipitur Liber 
[A Book on the Benefils of Learning]. The author, according to J. S. 
Brewer, is “reckoned by some as scarce inferior to Wolsey himself in 
ability or in the favour of Henry”: Richard Pace (1482?—1536).* 

After probably studying at Oxford, Pace went abroad to attend 
the leading Italian universities. As early as September, 1508, Erasmus 
was writing to Lord Mountjoy that Pace was “a young man endowed 
with such knowledge of both languages [Latin and Greek] that he 
alone could do honor to all England by his genius and with such 
modesty and uprightness in his moral life that he is most worthy of 


1 Ep. 999, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. S. Allen, et al. (Oxonii, 
1906-47), IV, 12-23. This edition will be designated as Eras. Ep. 

2 Ep. 388: 104-106, Eras. Ep., 11, 196; Letters and Papers . . . of the Reign of Henry 
VIII (London, 1862-1932), 11, No. 1067, p. 282. See the present writer’s “St. Thomas 
More and His Utopian Embassy of 1515,” Catholic Historical Review, xxx1x (1953), 
272-97. 

3 Ep. 999: 259-60, Eras. Ep., tv, 21. For an excellent history of the composition of 
Utopia, see J. H. Hexter, More’s Utopia: The Biography of an Idea (Princeton, 1952), 
esp. pp. 21-30. 

* The Reign of Henry VIII (London, 1884), 1, 112. 
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your favor and that of others.’”* In December of the same year, 
Erasmus deposited for safekeeping with Pace at Ferrara certain works, 
including the incomplete Antibarbari, the return of which was the 
subject of correspondence between them for more than a decade.® 
Five years later, Erasmus revealed his pleasure at Andrew Ammonius’ 
friendship with Pace: the latter is ‘the most loving and most upright 
of men.’ The next year (1515), Pace was evidently accorded some 
official position of importance. From Basel, Erasmus expressed his 
hope that, in view of Pace’s sincere character, his promotion would 
make no difference in their friendship. At the same time, he begs him 
either personally to safeguard his manuscripts (of Amntibarbari, etc.) 
in case of their arrival or, preferably, to deposit them with Thomas 
More.*® 

The Benefits of Learning was published in October, 1517. On 
December 6, 1517, Erasmus told Beatus Rhenanus that Pace in a 
letter had boasted that Beatus had bestowed praise upon the work 
(jactat libellum de Fructu Studiorum abs te laudaium).* Later in the 
same month, Erasmus rejoiced that Marcus Laurinus found pleasure 
in the company of More and Pace, who had met on official business in 
the Low Countries: they “would be a source of pleasure to me even if 


they were Scythians,” i.e., barbarians.'® The very same day, he sent 
through Pace his greetings to More." As yet, Erasmus appears not to 
have seen The Benefits of Learning. 

On February 22, 1518, however, Erasmus wrote an extremely 
unfavorable review to More. An analysis of the letter reveals that he 
objects to the book on three counts: (1) the publication of the book 
reveals an hitherto unsuspected lack of judgment in Pace; (2) England 


5 Ep. 211: 43-46, Eras. Ep., 1, 445. 

6 Ep. 30: 16 n., Eras. Ep., 1, 121. 

TEp. 283: 136-37, Eras. Ep., 1, 546. 

8 Ep. 350: 1-5, Eras. Ep., 11, 139. The nature of Pace’s new position is not clear. 
His biographer, Jervis Wegg, Richard Pace: A Tudor Diplomatist (London, 1932), 
speaks simply of his entrance into Wolsey’s service (p. 67) and of his later appointment 
as the King’s principal secretary in reward for his negotiations with the Swiss, 1515-17 
(p. 98). As a matter of fact, in a letter to Erasmus dated about June 21, 1516, More 
speaks of him as secretary to the King: illum a secretis esse Regi nostro (Ep. 424: 77-70, 
Eras. Ep., 1, 261). 

* Ep. 732: 52-53, Eras. Ep., 111, 162. F. M. Nichols suggests as probable the emen- 
dation ab eo laudatum, i.e., by Bombace, for abs te laudatum, i.e., by Beatus (Epistles of 
Erasmus (London, 1901-18}, 111, 470 n.). This may not be necessary since Beatus, being 
in Basel, would have seen the book immediately upon its publication by Froben. 

1 Ep. 740: 6-7, Eras. Ep., 11, 170. 

1 Ep. 741: 10-11, Eras. Ep., ui, 171. 
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had expected an altogether different and superior specimen of genius 
from her son; and (3) the constant references to Erasmus, although 
made in the spirit of a friend, would harm him (Erasmus) more than 
any enemy could. The transmission of the name of friend to the world 
and to posterity is sacred, but Pace has bandied the term about and 
has reckoned the cost only in terms of ink, paper, and lamp oil. To 
what purpose all that nonsense about the roll of Erasmus’ theological 
errors, about heresies, about his poverty? Does Pace think the chatter 
of pettifoggers in their cups worthy of being put into print for the 
world? Erasmus begs More in view of his familiar intercourse with 
Pace (pro tua cum illo familiaritate) to advise him privately against 
any similar abuse of literature in the future. If Pace translates Greek, 
at least he will rely upon the judgment of another and will have to 
concern himself only with style! A month later, Erasmus repeats the 
same charges against The Benefits of Learning in a letter to Paolo 
Bombace. He further observes, however, that, as far as it is a literary 
work, it succeeds in being neither serious nor humorous, and it lacks 
unity and coherence—like the dreams of a sick man (in Horace’s 
Art of Poetry). 

What stuck in Erasmus’ craw more than anything else was Pace’s 
picture of him as complaining about his poverty: he was afraid that 
this might offend his generous patrons and throw him into disfavor 
with them. Thus, in March, 1518, he wrote to Lord Mountjoy: 
“Richard Pace in his little volume has depicted me as poor and needy, 
whereas I seem to myself almost a Midas. This ill report in a way 
touches you also. But consider his statement as said in joke, provided 
that in earnest I may escape the shame.’”” 

In the same month, Erasmus finally wrote to Pace himself. His 
letter opens abruptly: “You have not disported yourself handsomely 
in your little book, most learned Pace, nor have you ingratiated your- 
self much more with the theologians than I with my Praise of Folly. 
You have made me absolutely notorious with the ill report of my 
poverty, although I seemed to myself almost a Midas. But this note 
of disgrace in a way touches my Maecenases. . . .”” Erasmus then urges 
Pace to help in dispelling the libel on his poverty by appeals for aid 
to the Maecenases with whom his influence is great!* A week later, 

2 Ep. 776: 1-25, Eras. Ep., w1, 218-19; Ep. 800: 24—-35, ibid., 111, 254-55; De Arte 
Poetica, 6-9: “credite, Pisones, isti tabulae fore librum / persimilem, cuius, velut 
aegri somnia, vanae / fingentur species, ut nec pes nec caput uni / reddatur formae.” 


8 Ep. 783: 17-20, Eras. Ep., m1, 235-36. 
4 Ep. 787: 1-8. Eras. Ep., 11, 242. 
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he told Beatus Rhenanus of his feelings of shame and regret for Pace’s 
“most lifeless [or trivial] little book” (frigidissimo libello), sure to 
disappoint the expectations of all his learned friends: they would think 
the same of it as he.® 

But on October 22, 1518, Erasmus reported to Pace that The 
Benefits of Learning was ‘‘being read avidly among the Germans.” It 
offended, however, some citizens of Constance by seeming to make 
them out as illiterate and tipplers."* In 1519, Erasmus and Pace were 
still exchanging friendly letters, the former calling the latter “my 
Pace, the most learned of friends and the most friendly of the learn- 
ed.’? Pace’s reputation for learning seems to have suffered little 
harm from the publication of his book. In a letter to Thomas More, 
November 13, 1518, John Froben, whose press had issued The Benefits 
of Learning, commended himself to “those great heroes of letters: 
John Colet, Linacre, Grocyn, Latimer, Tunstal, Pace, Croke, and 
Sixtin.’”* In 1519 or 1520, More himself includes Pace among the 
great men who can never receive sufficient praise and who bear wit- 
ness to Erasmus’ adherence to the true faith: Colet, Fisher, Warham, 
Mountjoy, Tunstal, Pace, and Grocyn."® 

It has been necessary to describe the reception of The Benefits of 
Learning at this length in order to establish the degree of its credi- 
bility and trustworthiness. Erasmus’ objections can be reduced to 
one: lack of judgment or prudence in Pace. The latter’s dramatiza- 
tion of Erasmus’ religious position might further antagonize the 
Scholastic theologians and his report of Erasmus’ complaint about 
poverty might offend Erasmus’ patrons. Erasmus finds the passages 
dealing with himself too much like the tavern chatter of petty people. 
Erasmus’ criticism does not touch the heart or substance of The Bene- 
fits of Learning: it does discredit the crude method and lifeless style of 
the book. Erasmus had hidden behind the mask of Folly: More, behind 
that of Hythloday. Pace’s use of real persons, such as Erasmus, under 
circumstances altered or created for literary effect, could only produce 
embarrassment, misunderstanding, and trouble. The mingling of the 


6 Ep. 796: 1-4, Eras. Ep., m1, 251. 

16 Ep. 887: 5-7, Eras. Ep., 1, 425. 

17 Ep. 962: 37-38, Eras. Ep., 1, 577; Ep. 937, Eras. Ep., 111, 525-26. In a letter 
dated March 2, 1518, Richard Sampson spoke to Erasmus of Pace’s “outstanding erudi- 
tion” (Ep. 780: 40, Eras. Ep., 11, 232). 

18 Ep. 67: 25-27, The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More, ed. E. F. Rogers (Prince- 
ton, 1947), P. 133. 

19 Ep. 83: 140-49, Correspondence of More, p. 169. 
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real and the fictitious was unfortunate. Pace, however, had been con- 
firmed in his error of judgment by Paolo Bombace, his former teacher, 
who had read and approved the serious matter, the jests, and the 
sallies of wit.?° 

The portrait of Erasmus in The Benefits of Learning may be de- 
scribed as substantially accurate but crudely executed. Must the same 
be said of the sketch of Thomas More? Before answering this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to determine Pace’s knowledge of the author of 
Utopia. Certainly by February, 1518, More was so intimate with the 
author of The Benefits of Learning that Erasmus could appeal to his 
confidential friendship with Pace to dissuade him from like literary 
efforts.“ In December, 1517, the two met to do official business 
together in the Low Countries,” but this was two months after the 
publication of The Benefits of Learning. No letters that may have 
passed between More and Pace appear in E. F. Rogers’ edition of 
More’s correspondence. Toward the end of the Utopian embassy, 
when he feared further involvement in more royal negotiations 
abroad, More wrote Pace, among others, to request him to use his 
influence with Wolsey for his recall to England.” 

In Pace’s eyes, their relationship was that of friendship, for he 
speaks of “More, his very close friend” (Morum amicissimum suum). 
There is no reason to doubt his veracity. On the contrary. In a letter 
to the absent Erasmus, variously dated February or June, 1516, More 
longs for Pace’s return and graciously continues: “‘I seem to lack the 
one half of me during his absence, the other half during your absence” 
(Ego interim videor mihi dimidio mei carere dum abest ille ; altero dimidio 
dum tu). There had been much time and occasion for the two to 
meet. Pace had returned to England, perhaps in 1514, to enter 
Wolsey’s or the King’s service with the recommendation of Leo X. 
Pace’s reputation as a scholar, the friendship of Erasmus and other 
Humanists, and More’s business taking him to court™ would bring the 
two together. Pace would therefore have the opportunity to observe 
More at first hand and to make a literary sketch of him. 

One has a check upon Pace’s account in the biography of More 


2 “Ricardus Paceus omnibus omnium scientiarum professoribus,” De Fructu, p. 6. 

% Ep. 776: 16-18, Eras. Ep., 11, 219. 

® Ep. 623: 20 n., Eras. Ep., 111, 47. 

% Ep. 388: 99-104, Eras. Ep., 11, 196. 

* Ep. 388: 8-13, Eras. Ep., 11, 193. 

% See Appendices C and D in Russell Ames, Citizen Thomas More and His Utopia 
(Princeton, 1949), pp. 184-90. 
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written in 1519 by Erasmus. The two should not differ on substantials, 
however much they might disagree in accidentals. In addition, what 
is important in Pace’s sketch is not merely the delineation of More’s 
character but even more the impression More’s personality created 
on a Humanist of reputation and ability. The latter should give a 
person more than an ordinary glimpse into More’s attitude and posi- 
tion at the time of the composition of Utopia. 

Pace does not speak in his own person: he puts his eulogy into the 
mouth of Grammar. But the disguise is so thin and the device is so 
patent, that it is just as well to attribute the encomium to Pace direct- 
ly. 

He begins his sketch with an expression of wonder at More’s 
ability in languages, especially in Greek. ““No man has ever existed,” 
he says, “who did not gather the significance of every sentence from 
its words, except one person, our Thomas More; for he, on the con- 
trary, gathers the significance of words from sentences, and especially 
in understanding and translating Greek. Moreover, this procedure is 
not altogether at variance with grammar, but is a little higher than 
grammar, namely, the method of innate discernment.” One infers 
from this statement that in the study of a language More did not 
pursue the usual method, described later by Pace, of learning letters 
first, then syllables, then words and phrases, and then complete sen- 
tences. Instead, More employed the inductive method: divining, fix- 
ing, and defining the meaning of words from their context.% He could 
do so because he was “the possessor of a talent more than human” 
(ingenium plusquam humanum). This tribute is sounded so often in 
contemporary writings that it seems superfluous to quote Erasmus, 
who tells Hutten of More’s “happy genius” (felix ingenium) and his 
“genius, effective and swift at every point” (Ingenium praesens et 
vbique praeuolans). He repeats Colet’s assertion that, “although this 


% De Fructu, pp. 82, 84-85. In his letter to Dorp, More declares that in grammar 
it suffices to learn those observances by which one can “speak Latin oneself and under- 
stand the Latin writings of others without apprehensively hunting down innumerable 
rules and growing gray among letters and syllables’”’ (Correspondence, p. 37). Here, as 
elsewhere, More manifests the great influence of Erasmus, who insists upon learning a 
language by analysis and imitation of classical authors, while studying as few rules as 
possible. By way of John Colet and William Lily, the Erasmian attitude and method 
became traditional in the grammar schools of England. See the extended treatment of 
the first half of the sixteenth century in T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small 
Latine & Lesse Greeke (Urbana, 1944), 1, 75-256. The opposing school of thought, 
represented by Robert Whittinton, emphasized memorized rules and precepts (ibid., 
I, 127, 697) and finally lost out to Lily (ibid., 11, 690-91). 
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island flourishes with so many distinguished men of talent, Britain 
has only a single genius” (Brifanniae non nisi vnicum esse ingenium), 
namely, Thomas More.”’ 

This “talent more than human” shows itself in manifold ways. Its 
first manifestation, according to Pace, is in More’s learning: it is ‘‘not 
only extraordinary but also many-sided, so that wherever you turn 
he appears to be ignorant of nothing.” In the letter addressed to 
Budé and descriptive of More’s family life, Erasmus terms More 
“most learned” (doctissimus).** In particular, Pace calls attention to 
the extent of his knowledge of Greek, as witnessed by the Latin trans- 
lation of Lucian’s Philopseudes seu Incredulus, on which Paolo 
Bombace, the teacher of Pace, lavishes great praise. Erasmus’ letter 
to Hutten, of course, mentions More’s predilection for Lucian (Luci- 
ano cum primis est delectatus) and his youthful study of Greek (Juuenis 
ad Graecas literas . . . sese applicuit).*° 

Further, Pace finds More’s fluency to be incomparable, and not 
only incomparable but also twofold, first in his native tongue and 
then in a foreign language, to wit, Latin. Erasmus makes clear to 
Hutten that this fluency is the result of much practice, first in verse, 
and then in prose. In order to make the latter more graceful, More 
had exercised himself in every form of writing, especially in declama- 
tions on such heterodox topics as the defense of Plato’s communism, 
even of the communism of wives. More is also extraordinarily felici- 
tous as an extempore speaker. Pace, too, it must be noted, does not 
limit More’s facility to written work, but makes a general statement 
so that one can form a conclusion as to his command of both the 
written and the spoken word.” 

As he continues his sketch, Pace fastens upon a single characteris- 
tic of More’s universal eloquence: he possesses no common degree of 
humor and suavity (nom uulgariter facetus ...& urbanus). In fact, 
one might conclude that Charm itself (Jeporem ipsum) was his father 
and Humor (facetiam) his mother. For his part, Erasmus agrees with 
Hutten that the writings of More are unexcelled in learning and in 
merriness (nihil esse potest neque doctius neque festiuius). He finds that 


7 De Fructu, p. 82; Ep. 999: 262-63, 267-70, Eras, Ep., tv, 21. 

%8 De Fructu, p. 82; Ep. 1233: 49, Eras. Ep., 1v, 577. 

*% Luciani... Compluria Opuscula .. . ab Erasmo Rolerodamo et Thoma Moro... 
in Latinorum Linguam Traducta (Parisiis, 1506). 

%® De Fructu, p. 82; Ep. 999: 119, 141-42, Eras. Ep., tv, 16-17. 

31 De Fructu, p. 82; Ep. 999: 246-65, Eras. Ep., tv, 21. On More’s voice, see Ep. 
999: 75-79, ibid., 15. 
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More’s countenance corresponds with his interior disposition and 
always displays a charming and friendly merriness (gratam et amicam 
festiuitatem). But the term which fixes More’s most prominent trait 
for Erasmus is “‘sweetness” (suawilas), with all its connotations of 
lovableness, freshness, and agreeableness. In another place in the let- 
ter to Hutten, Erasmus praises More’s “rare courtesy and sweetness of 
manner” (rara comilas ac morum suauilas), so that he can cheer up 
the most gloomy persons. In his letter to Budé, Erasmus again speaks 
of More’s union of great prudence “with great sweetness of manner” 
(cum tanta morum suauitate).™ 

It is difficult to find an English term which defines More’s type of 
humor in a completely satisfactory manner. Always tempered with 
courtesy and charity, his humor is far from buffoonery, horseplay, or 
boisterous hilarity. Thomas More himself and his contemporaries use 
what may be probably the best word: merriment. The latter, however, 
must carry with it all the connotations of the sixteenth century: not 
only the lively enjoyment of festivity or play but also a certain agree- 
ableness, pleasantness, and even happiness. Thus, William Roper 
reports that More before his death said to console Master Pope: “TI 
trust that we shall, once in heaven, see ech other full merily. .. .” 
Even more revelatory of his festivitas is the remark of the Messenger to 
More in A Dialogue Concerning Heresies: “ye vse . . . to loke so sadly 
whan ye mene merely [merrily], that many times men doubte whyther 
ye speke in sporte, whan ye mene good ernest.” 

But More is not always the personification of sweetness and light. 
Pace continues: “Sometimes, that is to say, when the occasion 
demands, he imitates excellent chefs and sprinkles everything with 
the sharp vinegar of wit.”” Whenever he wishes to exploit it, he reveals 
a keen nose for satire which places him among the very masters of the 
art. Moreover, he employs it so artfully that not a muscle or line of 
his countenance betrays his satirical purpose. More had later to 


® De Fructu, p. 82; Ep. 999: 1-3, 44-46, 111-12, 301, Eras. Ep., tv, 13-14, 16, 22: 
Ep. 1233: 95-06, ibid., 578. On March 2, 1518, Richard Sampson praised More’s 
erudition and merriment ( festiwitate) as evidenced by his Utopia and other lucubrations 
and by his very humorous conversations (Ep. 780: 44-49, Eras. Ep., 11, 232-33). The 
translation of Latin terms characterizing More’s wit and humor was very difficult at 
times, even after consultation with Latinists. For a masterly disquisition on a similar 
problem involving the meaning of facetus and lepor, see T. W. Baldwin, Shakspere’s 
Five-Act Structure (Urbana, 1947), pp. 805-809. 

% The W orkes of Sir Thomas More (London, 1557), p. 127; William Roper, The Lyfe 
of Sir Thomas Moore, Knighte, ed. Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock (London, :935),"pp. 1o1- 
102. 
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reassure Richard Croke that he need not fear his wit or satire as a 
brutal or overwhelming force: he had no wish to be so exceedingly 
witty as to excite dread. Erasmus, like Pace, highlights More’s delight 
in penetrating shafts of wit. This love of wit, even when directed 
against himself, had manifested itself in his younger days in the com- 
position of epigrams and in partiality for Lucian. Erasmus declares, 
moreover, that More seems born to indulge in jests, but never in 
those of the buffoonish or the stinging type. He enjoys the cleverness 
of the learned, the folly of the ignorant and stupid, and the tricks of 
the motley fool. Toward women, and his own wife in particular, he 
always behaves playfully and jokingly. In fact, he gets more obedience 
and service out of his wife by compliments and jests than other hus- 
bands by severity and browbeating.™ 

At first sight, Pace seems to turn abruptly from More’s wit and 
humor to his philosophy. But he really does so only in order to revert 
to his Lucianic wit and satire. In the science of philosophy, More gives 
every school a qualified approval and admires each according to the 
doctrines in which it excels. In a word, he is an eclectic. Erasmus tells 
Hutten that More had early applied himself to the study of philoso- 
phy and had had at least a taste of Scholastic discipline in the uni- 
versity before devoting himself to the pursuit of law. Many years 
later, he described More to Bishop Faber of Vienna as a “nature 
wholly philosophical” (ingenio plane philosophico), which could mani- 
fest itself in such a detail as absolute candor about his social rank and 
birth.* 

In spite of the fact that his system is generally eclectic, More has 
attached himself to one particular school—‘‘as almost all people do,”’ 
Pace adds slyly. This is the school of the Greek philosopher, Democri- 
tus (460?—357? B.C.). It was not the atemistic theories of Democritus 
that appealed to More, but his traditional attitude toward life: “he 
had a laugh for all things human.” In Pace’s eyes, More not only 


* De Fructu, p. 82; Ep. 81: 18-22, Correspondence of More, p. 163; Ep. 999: 113-10, 
122-26, 181-82, Eras. Ep., 1v, 16, 19. The clause “omnia acri perfundit aceto” is an 
echo of Horace, Sat. i.7.32: “At Graecus postquam est Italo perfusus aceto / Persius 
exclamat,”’ quoted in Erasmus, Adagiorum Opus (Lugduni, 1539), 1252 (Acetum habet 
in pectore), col. 563. In the Utopia (ed. J. H. Lupton (Oxford, 1895], p. 75), More speaks 
of the friar as “‘tali perfusus aceto,’’ translated by Robinson freely and picturesquely 
as “thus towchyd one the quicke, and hit on the gawl.’”’ The reference to the letter to 
Croke reads: “Non est... quod meum nasum velut elephantis promuscidem re- 
formides,” where More plays upon the word masus ‘nose’ as an organ used to express 
scorn or ridicule, the term promuscis being a corrupt form of proboscis ‘trunk.’ 

% De Fructu, p. 82; Ep. 999: 141-42, 153, Eras. Ep., tv, 17; Ep. 2750: 66-69, ibid., 
x, 136. 
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imitates the “Laughing Philsopher” most assiduously but even sur- 
passes him “by one syllable” (una syllaba), namely, the prefix de- 
in Latin. Democritus regarded all human affairs as the proper object 
of laughter (ridenda), but More views them as the fitting target for 
ridicule (deridenda).* In consequence, the sketch continues, “Richard 
Pace is accustomed, by way of jest, to call his very close friend Thomas 
More the son or the successor of Democritus.’’ Erasmus describes 
More’s countenance as pleasantly and amicably merry and somewhat 
set in the guise of a person smiling or laughing (ad ridentis haditum 
compositus). He, too, does not hesitate to apply the name of the 
Laughing Philosopher to More. In the dedicatory preface of The 
Praise of Folly (1511), moreover, he had reminded his English 
friend that the latter constantly enjoys jests that unite learning 
and liveliness and that amid the common life of mortals he acts 
wholly the part of a Democritus (omnino in communi mortalium vita 
Democritum quendam agere). In the letter to Hutten (1519), he repeats 
that, in view of the pleasure that he derives from all sorts of people, 
one would label More as “another Democritus” (alterum quendam 
. . . Democritum). Erasmus then adds what he believes a better com- 
parison: More is like the Pythagorean philosopher who, free in mind, 
strolls through the market place and contemplates the uproar of 
buyers and sellers. In view of More’s connections with the London 
merchants, Erasmus’ comparison is unwittingly ironical !*? 

As a final point, Pace mentions the great war which More has 
declared against the ignominious people whose words are neither true, 
nor probable, nor befitting their characters. (More himself, as Eras- 
mus later told Bishop Faber, was of such a philosophical and hence 
truthful disposition that he never pretended to or boasted about dis- 
tinguished birth.) In this regard, More possesses the trait which had 


%* The same play upon a single syllable added to a word occurs in More’s Utopia, 
p. 36: “Bona uerba, inquit Petrus; mihi uisum est non ut seruias regibus, sed ut in- 
seruias. Hoc est, inquit ille [Hythlodaeus], una syllaba plus quam seruias.” 

7 De Fructu, pp. 82-83; Ep. 222: 14-18, Eras. Ep., 1, 460; Ep. 999: 44-46, 126-28, 
ibid., tv, 14, 16. According to Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, tr. R. D. 
Hicks (London, 1925), 11, 327, 329, Pythagoras “compared life to the Great Games, 
where some went to compete for the prize and others went with wares to sell, but the 
best as spectators; for similarly, in life, some grow up with servile natures, greedy for 
fame and gain, but the philosopher seeks for truth.’’ Robert Burton, The Anatomy of 
Melancholy (London, 1923), 1, 13, writes that Democritus betook himself to a private 
life, ‘saving that sometimes he would walk down to the haven, and laugh heartily at 
such variety of ridiculous objects, which there he saw.” The reference given for this 
quotation is “Hip. Ep. Damag.,” viz., the alleged epistles of Hippocrates of Cos to 
Damagetus (Hippocratis Opera Omnia [Genevae, 1657], U, 1276-77, 1279-83), which 
helped to establish Democritus’ reputation as the Laughing Philosopher. 
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appealed to him and Erasmus in Lucian, namely, the latter’s hatred 
of and animosity toward all superstition and hypocrisy in the spiritual 
life and all sham and superciliousness in the intellectual life.** To 
illustrate his point, Pace tells the story of More’s encounter with two 
Scotistic theologians—of the reputedly graver sort, he adds, who 
monopolize the lecture platform and who had launched an ignorant 
and impious attack on Colet’s attitude toward war.** These two 
geniuses, in all seriousness, were mutually supporting each other’s 
affirmation that King Arthur* had made a toga for himself from the 
beards of giants whom he had slain in battle.“ Thomas More, who 
apparently was still in his teens, asked how this could be done. The 
older theologian put on a very grave expression and said: “The 
reason, my lad, is manifest and the cause evident, namely, the skin of 
a dead man stretches wonderfully.” The younger not only set his seal 
of approval on this reason but applauded it as subtle and Scotistic. 
On his part, More played the role of “lad” well: he confessed his total 
ignorance of the hitherto unknown phenomenon, and added: “This, 
nevertheless, is extremely well-known: one of you milks a he-goat and 
the other holds a sieve under to catch the milk” (alterum ex uobis hir- 
cum mulgere, alierum cribrum subijvere). Seeing that they did not 
understand his comment on the impossibility of their solution and the 
foolishness of their mutual admiration, he took his departure, “laugh- 
ing to himself and ridiculing them” (ridens sibi, & eos deridens).“ 

%8 See Ep. 5: 38-83, Correspondence of More, pp. 12-13, and Ep. 193: 26-61, Eras. 
Ep., 1, 425-26. 

* The reference is probably to Colet’s sermon on war in 1512 and to the subsequent 
events, in which two Franciscans, Birkhead and Standish, spearheaded the opposition 
to Colet. See Ep. 1211: 557-75 (cf. 576-616), Eras. Ep., tv, 524-26. Erasmus’ version 
of Colet’s stand, “pacem iniquam praeferendam bello aequissimo” (Eras. Ep., tv, 524) is 
far more debatable and challenging than Pace’s version, “salutarem pacem pernicioso 
bello longe esse praeferendam”’ (De Fructu, p. 83). See J. H. Lupton, A Life of John 
Colet (London, 1887), pp. 188-93. Lupton (p. 189, n. 1) calls attention to Cicero’s 


sentiment (Epp. ad Div. vi.6): “Quum vel iniquissimam pacem justissimo bello ante- 
ferrem.” 

“ Pace uses the form Arcturus which Erasmus employs in “Moria,” Opera Omnia 
(Lugduni Batavorum, 1703-1706), tv, 447. This confirms H, H. Hudson’s contention that 
the British king and not the star Arcturus is meant (The Praise of Folly [Princeton, 
1941], p. 147). Pace declares that some deny even Arthur’s birth, whereas others affirm 
that he never died but disappeared somewhere or other (De Fructu, p. 83). 

#1 One anecdote as given by Geoffrey of Monmouth, Book x, tells how Arthur 
won the beard of the giant Ritho and the latter’s garment woven of the beards of 
kings slain by Ritho. See Jacob Hammer, ed., Historia Regum Britanniae (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951), PP. 172, 242. 

© De Fructu, p. 83; Ep. 2750: 67-69, Eras. Ep., x, 136. In the explanation of the 
adage Mulgere hircum, Erasmus relates a strikingly similar anecdote from Lucian’s 
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What credence should be given to this anecdote? There is no 
reason to doubt its substantial truth. Pace could easily have obtained 
it from More himself and would probably not have risked More’s dis- 
pleasure by foisting a fictitious story upon him. Erasmus relates in 
1519 how, when Henry VIII wished to relax his mind with pleasant 
tales, he could not find a merrier raconteur as his companion than 
More. The prudence of Pace in retelling and publicizing a story per- 
haps intended only for private circulation is another matter. More 
himself hesitated to include the far less ridiculous story of the friar 
theologian in Book I of Utopia and did so only on the advice of literary 
friends.* 

Pace brings his sketch to a close with a lament. One misfortune 
dogs the footsteps of his More. As often as he falls into most learned 
and most acute discussion “among those ‘white-capped’ Fathers of 
yours” (inter uestros leucomilratos patres),“ presumably Scotistic 
philosophers and theologians, in their own science of philosophy and 
theology in which he too is expert, they invariably censure him and 
call all his statements “juvenile” (puerilia). The reason is not that 
they really judge him a target deserving of censure or that they hear a 
juvenile word drop from his lips. “Rather,’’ Pace concludes, “they 
envy him his extraordinary genius, and the sciences of which they are 
ignorant, and the fact that the ‘lad’ [pwer], as they term him, far sur- 
passes their graybeards in wisdom.” In a worc, More can hold his 
own with the Scholastic theologians and even beat them at their own 





Demonax. See Erasmus, Opera Omnia, 1, 132, and Luciani Samosatensis Opera Graece 
et Latine ad Editionem Tiberii Hemsterhusii et Ioannis Frederici Reitsii Accurate Ex- 
pressa (Biponti, 1789-93); V, 244-45. One reason for More’s objection to these two theo- 
logians is the same as that for his attitude toward the theologian in Hythloday’s 
humorous anecdote in Utopia, pp. 75-78, namely, a lack of agreement between pro- 
fession and conduct. Just as the two theologians in De Fruciu spoke words totally un- 
befitting their professed pursuit of truth and wisdom (a personis suis alienissima [De 
Fructu, p. 83]), so at Cardinal Morton’s table the theologian who was grave even to 
the point of moroseness (prope ad toruilatem grauis (Utopia, p. 75]) began to jest foolishly 
with the result that he made himself soon appear a fool in the contention with the foolish 
parasite. 

* Utopia, pp. 75-78; Ep. 999: 224-25, Eras. Ep., tv, 20; Ep. 1087: 323-27, ibia., 
224 


“ Lit. ‘white-mitered,’ ‘white-headdressed,’ or ‘white-girdled.’ The term ‘leu- 
comitratus’ does not appear in the Latin and Greek lexicons available to the author. 
From the context it appears that Pace intends the phrase to be taken metaphorically 
and translated simply as ‘gray-haired’ or ‘white-headed.’ The adjective \evxés ‘light, 
clear, white, pale, fair, gay’ may also be translated ‘gray,’ e.g., in reference to hair. 
Hence it is possible to translate the phrase as ‘gray-cowled,’ in which case it would refer 
to the Grayfriars or Franciscans who were Scotists. 
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subtle game of dialectics. As Erasmus was to tell Hutten: “You can- 
not conceive anyone more acute in disputations, so that he often 
gives trouble even to the best theologians, contending in their own 
field.” 

What value is the scholar or the biographer to attach to Pace’s 
sketch of 1517? It would hardly be fair to compare it in every detail 
with Erasmus’ account given to Hutten in 1519. Erasmus’ letter was 
composed expressly and exclusively as a biography. Consequently, it 
is careful, full, and balanced. Pace’s sketch, on the other hand, is 
given in passing in a work devoted to the praise of learning. There- 
fore, it possesses brevity and fixes upon the outstanding features of its 
subject. Erasmus’ portrait is priceless and indispensable, but Pace’s 
sketch, nevertheless, is valuable and interesting. 

Nor is this all. Pace’s sketch verges on a caricature in the better 
sense of the term, i.e., it tends to exaggerate one characteristic over 
others. Pace pays due tribute to More’s universal knowledge, his 
mastery of languages, his powers of expression, and his skill in dispu- 
tation. But what receives most prominence and space is More’s merri- 
ness. He has an unextinguishable love for jests, for wit, and for 
satire. In spite of More’s philosophical eclecticism, Pace labels him 
another Democritus, another Laughing Philosopher, who laughs 
down all shams and follies, especially in the intellectual life. Here his 
favorite target may be the friar theologians. Erasmus, too, lays em- 
phasis on More’s predilection for humor and wit, but he is far more 
careful to stress the moderating influences: More’s courtesy, sweet- 
ness, and charity. His jokes and satire are never scurrilous or morda- 
cious. In March, 1518, Beatus Rhenanus, too, signalizes the good- 
natured quality of More’s humor.* 

In the beginning of this essay, the statement was made that Pace’s 
sketch is the account of More’s character and attitude closest to the 
time of the composition of Utopia. Can the sketch contribute any- 


® De Fructu, pp. 83-84, Ep. 999: 265-67, Eras. Ep., tv, 21. The English ‘puerile’ 
would appear to be too contemptuous a term to translate the play upon puerilia and 


 Prefatory Letter to Willibald Pirckheimer, The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More, 
eds. Leicester Bradner and Charles Arthur Lynch (Chicago, 1953), pp. 4, 126. In the 
1520 edition of the epigrams, More suppressed the following statement of Beatus: 
“Just as Syrus in the play by Terence neatly praises Demea by saying ‘You are every 
inch pure wisdom,’ so it will be proper to say of More ‘He is every inch pure jest’ ” 
(loc. cit.). Professor Bradner, who was so kind as to point out this change, observes: 
“Evidently More did not think this exclusive emphasis on his jocular side a very fitting 
comment on 4 man who was now a member of the king’s council” (p. xvi). 
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thing to the explanation of Utopia? If Newman can label literature as 
“the personal use or exercise of language,” and if Buffon can speak of 
style as “the man himself,” Utopia may have to be interpreted much 
more than hitherto in the spirit of humor and wit. When the occasion 
demanded seriousness, no one, says Erasmus, could be more prudent 
in deliberation than Thomas More. What struck his friends and the 
early readers of Utopia, however, was not only his learning, but es- 
pecially his merriness—in his writings no less than in his life.‘’ 

This merriness does not contradict or invalidate the fundamental 
seriousness of More’s purpose in the U/opia. If it is “characteristic of 
More,” as Chambers rightly observes, “‘to see the humorous side of 
martyrdom,’”* it is no less characteristic of him to adopt a playful 
tone and a pleasant fiction in setting forth the ideas dearest to him. 
Truth, to use a homely comparison of More himself, may lawfully be 
smeared with the honey of fiction or imagination to make it more 
palatable.” All literary flavor in the Ufopia is a means to the end: the 
insinuation of ideas into the minds of readers. There is urgent need, 
consequently, for a study of the literary “tone” of More’s Ulopia, asa 
whole and in its parts. This study must needs be delicate, balanced, 
and thorough. It would help to determine More’s complex underlying 
attitude: toward the world portrayed in Utopia and toward radical 
and universal reform in Europe. 


APPENDIX 
DE Moro 


Note. In view of the rarity of De Fructu Qui ex Doctrina Percipitur 
Liber (Basel: Froben, 1517), the following transcription of Pace’s 
sketch (pp. 82-84) from the copy in the Yale University Library 
should be helpful. Contractions have been expanded. 


. .. illud uos monebo, neminem unquam extitisse, qui non ex uerbis collegerit 
omnes sententias, excepto uno Thoma Moro nostro. Nam is e contrario, ex 
sententijs colligit uerba, et praecipue in graecis intelligendis, et transferendis. 
Ceterum hoc non est a grammatica usquequaque alienum, sed paulo plus 
quam grammaticum, id est, ingeniosum. Est enim MORO ingenium plus- 
quam humanum. Doctrina uero non excellens modo, sed et uaria, adeo ut 
quocunque te uertas, nihil nescire uideatur. Quantum autem graece sciat, 
testis sit Incredulus, quem Paulus Bombasius ualde laudat. Porro facundia 
non incomparabilis tantum, sed et duplex, cum in sua, tum in aliena lingua, 


47 Ep. 999: 1-3, 223-24, Eras. Ep., tv, 13, 20; Newman, “Literature,” The Idea of 
a University (London, 1923), p. 275. 

48 R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (London, 1935), p. 347. 

* Correspondence of More, p. 91. 
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id est, latina. Iam adeo non uulgariter facetus est, et urbanus, ut leporem 
ipsum ei patrem, et facetiam matrem fuisse iudices. Et interdum, hoc est, 
quando res postulat, bonos imitatur cocos, et omnia acri perfundit aceto. 
Habet et nasum, quum uult, etiam inter nasutissimos, quem tam artificiose 
etiam detrahit, ut eo detracto, nullum faciei desit lineamentum. In philosophia 
nulla secta est, quam non aliqua ex parte probat, et ut quaeque maxime 
excellit, ita eam maxime admiratur. Sed uni praecipue (quod faciunt fere 
omnes) se addixit, id est, Democriticae. De illo autem Democrito loquor, qui 
omnes res humanas risit, quem non modo diligentissime est imitatus, uerum 
etiam una syllaba superauit. Nam ut ille humana omnia ridenda censuit, ita 
hic deridenda. Vnde Richardus Paceus, Morum amicissimum suum, Demo- 
criti filium, uel successorem, per iocum appellare solet. Is denique magnum 
bellum istis indixit, qui nec uera, nec uerisimilia, atque a personis suis alie- 
nissima loquuntur. Quale contigit, quum audiret duos Theologos Scotistas, ex 
his qui grauiores habentur, et pulpita conterunt, (quique in te, o Colete, 
satis non indocte modo, sed etiam impie insurrexerunt, quum diceres salu- 
tarem pacem, pernicioso bello longe esse praeferendam.) Quum audiret in- 
quam, serio affirmantes inter se, Arcturum regem (quem aliqui natum 
negant, aliqui nunquam obijsse, sed nescio quo disparuisse contendunt) togam 
sibi ex Gigantum barbis, quos in praelio occiderat, confecisse. Et quum 
Morus interrogasset illos, qua ratione hoc posset fieri, tum senior, composito 
in grauitatem uultu, Ratio, inquit, o puer, est aperta, et causa euidens, quod 
scilicet cutis hominis mortui mirifice extenditur. Alter hanc rationem au- 
ditam, non solum approbauit, sed etiam ut subtilem et Scoticam, admiratus 
est. Tum Morus adhuc puer, Hoc, inquit, semper antea aeque mihi incog- 
nitum fuit, atque illud est notissimum, alterum ex uobis hircum mulgere, 
alterum cribrum subijcere. Quod dictum quum perciperet illos non intellexisse, 
ridens sibi, et eos deridens, abiuit. Hoc unum (quod dolenter refero) Morum 
meum persequitur infortunium, quod quoties peritissime et acutissime loqui- 
tur inter uestros leucomitratos patres, in sua ipsorum, quam ipse quoque 
callet scientia, toties illieum damnant, et puerilia omnia quae dicit, nominant, 
non quod reuera eum damnandum censeant, aut aliquid puerile audiant, sed 
quod mirabile ingenium ei inuideant, et alias, quarum ipsi ignari sunt, scien- 
tias, quod denique puer (ut ipsi uocant) sapientia senibus longe antecellit. 
Sed haec hactenus de Moro. ... 


EDWARD Surtz, S.J. 
Loyola University 
Chicago 





SENECA AND THE POLITICAL DRAMA OF 
JULIUS CAESAR 


Although one may infer from Shakespeare’s plays certain political 
and patriotic convictions, he was not a political dramatist in the 
sense that Chapman was. He saw the drama of history in the clash of 
mighty opposites, in the pageantry and pathos of royal successions— 
not in the conflict of ideologies. Generally speaking, he accepted the 
political judgments of his sources but projected them on the living 
stage in more personal and poignant terms. One striking exception, 
however, is Julius Caesar, in which the characterizations (and their 
implied judgments) are far more directly and completely political 
than those which Shakespeare found in Plutarch’s Lives. In the play 
there is /ittle trace of Caesar’s genius as soldier or administrator. We 
see only Caesar the Dictator, trapped and yet ennobled by a pompous 
sense of infallibility. We hear of Antony’s carousing and dissipation, 
but we see only Antony the political animal, the brilliant opportunist 
spawned by civil conflicts, the “man o’ the times” who loyally serves 
his master, then ruthlessly bids for power over his corpse. We find a 
Cassius who might almost serve as archetypal conspirator: intellec- 
tual, egotistic, malcontented, morally outraged but cynical in his 
manipulation of others. Brutus, to be sure, is more fully developed as 
a dramatic personality. He appears not only as conspirator but also 
as private citizen, aristocrat, scholar, and husband. Unlike the others 
in the play, he reveals himself in his most intimate and personal 
moments. But these precious glimpses of Brutus’ private life are 
simply a foil to the main drama of his role as assassin. His decency and 
kindness as a private citizen merely underscore the bloodiness and 
rashness of his naive venture into the political jungle. Unlike Corio- 
lanus, who saves Rome at the expense of his own life, Brutus has no 
personal destiny that separates from and contravenes his political 
role. He shares his moment of triumph with the Roman populace. His 
tragedy expresses microcosmically the suffering of Rome under a 
tyranny which he unwittingly helped to create and which his defeat 
confirms. 

But how can Brutus play the dominant role in the political drama 
of Julius Caesar, if, as critics have repeatedly said, his political prin- 
ciples are muddled and obscure? Obviously Shakespeare did not con- 
ceive of Brutus as Cassius’ blind dupe. Brutus recoils from Cassius’ 
first vague incitements to conspiracy as if he knows already what their 
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ultimate purpose must be. Dreading that purpose but dreading mon- 
archy even more, he actually encourages Cassius to speak further of 
“aught toward the general good.” Moreover, the soliloquy in the gar- 
den makes it clear that Brutus has come to his own solitary decision 
to kill Caesar: 


It must be by his death and for my part 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crowned. 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 
... Crown him?—That— 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 

Remorse from power; and to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his affection swayed 

More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face, 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. So Caesar may, 

Then lest he may, prevent. And since the quarrel 
Will bear no color for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus: that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities, 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 

Which hatched would as his kind grow mischievous. 
And kill him in the shell.* 


This soliloquy has teased a dozen critics out of thought. We might say 
that Brutus, a skilled rhetorician, first advances his thesis and then 
examines supporting proofs. But the tenor of his reasoning suggests 
that he is not so much exploring an alternative as justifying a commit- 
ment to assassination which has already been made and which is 
announced in the opening line.? Moreover, even if we assume that he 


1 TI.i.10-34. Reference is to the text edited by G. B. Harrison, Shakespeare: Major 
Plays and the Sonnets (New York, 1948). 

? Can one say that Brutus is deliberately fabricating an argument or rationalizing 
in the modern sense? The answer depends upon one’s reaction to the kind of reasoning 
in the soliloquy and to such phrases as “fashion it thus” and “bear no color.” One must 
also consider this particular speech in relation to the whole of Brutus’ dramatic personal- 
ity and to his later references to the assassination. When the conspirators meet, Brutus 
pleads with them to be “sacrificers, but not butchers,” to carve Caesar “as a dish fit 
for the gods” (I1.i.166 ff.). Here Brutus surrounds the ugly fact of murder with the 
aura of sacred ritual. Later, protesting Cassius’ exactions of money, Brutus states 
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is objectively debating the issue with himself, we cannot ignore the 
speciousness of his arguments. It may be a “common proof” that 
power corrupts, but there is no evidence, by Brutus’ own candid 
admission, that Caesar, who has already risen to the heights of power 
—who dominates Rome—has been corrupted. Thus despite the gen- 
eral truth of Brutus’ observations, his actual decision to kill Caesar is 
based upon an almost incredible assumption: that the act of corona- 
tion will change the nature of a man long accustomed to great power, 
whose past (in Brutus’ eyes) has been blameless and whose temper is 
rational. 

Equally perplexing is the fact that apart from the thesis that 
power corrupts, Brutus does not seem to have a clearly defined politi- 
cal ideology. Indeed, Coleridge remarks of this soliloquy that “noth- 
ing can seem more discordant with our historical preconceptions of 
Brutus, or more lowering to the intellect of the Stoico-Platonic tyran- 
nicide, than the tenets here attributed to him—to him, the stern 
Roman republican; namely,—that he would have no objection to a 
king, or to Caesar, a monarch in Rome, would Caesar but be as good 
a monarch as he now seems disposed to be.’ Coleridge fails to see, 
however, that the very abstractness of Brutus’ speculations is an 
avoidance of the immediate moral question involved in his betrayal 
of Caesar’s confidence and love. Unwilling to examine his own role in 
the conspiracy, he quickly exonerates himself of any malicious intent 
and then constructs a theoretical republican argument that flatters 
Caesar while it justifies his murder. Brutus implies that since even a 
very noble man—even a Caesar—will turn into an evil king, then no 
king can be tolerated. If Brutus’ lines are not instinct with republican 
ardor, it is because he is not so much enunciating his fundamental 
principles as using them to escape from the realities of his relationship 
with Caesar and of the political situation in Rome. Here is, as John 
Palmer suggests, a ‘‘reflective idealist, living in the imagination,” who 
is “more impressed by the idea or symbol of power than by the thing 
itself.’* Taking no account of Caesar’s already existing power, Brutus 





that those who “struck the foremost man of all this world” should not contaminate 
their fingers with “base bribes’’ (IV.iii.21 ff.). This is a strange idealism. The deed that 
once tortured Brutus’ conscience has now been enshrined in memory, not as a pre- 
ventive measure, but as an act of justice. He would have Cassius re-nain true to that 
exalted act by refusing to besmirch his assassin’s fingers with sordi* «.'«1. 

+S. T. Coleridge, Lectures & Notes of 1818, quoted by M. W. Ms«Callum, Shake- 
speare’s Roman Plays (London, 1910), p. 201. 

4 John Palmer, Political Characters of Shakespeare (London, 1952), p. 7. 
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is “obsessed by a pedantic horror of kingship, by the republican tra- 
ditions of his family and by the hypothetical evils which may follow 
upon the violation of a preconceived theory of government.”® Brutus 
believes that the petitions which Cassius has manufactured represent 
a call to action from the Roman citizenry. He believes that his fellow 
conspirators share his selfless patriotic motives. He thinks that ancient 
liberties can be restored simply by killing Caesar and parading 
through the streets shouting that freedom has returned. Jf the Repub- 
lic still existed, then Caesar’s ambition might well have justified the 
assassin’s knife. But the thirst for empire has already subverted popu- 
lar government. The masses have become pliant tools of demagogues. 
They adored Pompey; they worshipped Caesar; they would have 
crowned Caesar’s better parts in Brutus. The assassination merely 
intensifies the struggle for power by removing the stabilizing influence 
of a dictator who tempered ambition with a traditional sense of public 
responsibility. Caesar’s death opens the way for opportunists who, 
lacking any scruple except that of self-interest, coldbloodedly annihi- 
late the ancient nobility to cement their power. Seeking to preserve 
the Republic Brutus hastens its final disintegration and lives to see 
the tragic consequences of his naiveté. 

Now is this ironic view of Brutus an invention of modern critics,* 
too politically sophisticated for an Elizabethan to have conceived or 
grasped? Hardly; for it was the view of Brutus which Seneca held and 
which was directly available to Shakespeare and his audience in a 
well-known Moral Essay. In De Beneficiis, Seneca comments: 

It is an oft-debated question whether Marcus Brutus ought to have received 
his life from the hands of the deified Julius when in his opinion it was his 
duty to kill him. The reason that led him to kill Caesar I shall discuss else- 
where, for, although in other respects he was a great man, in this particular 


he seems to me to have acted very wrongly, and to have failed to conduct 
himself in accordance with Stoic teaching. Either he was frightened by the 


5 Ibid. 

6 For a complete analysis of the political issues in Julius Caesar, see MacCallum’s 
excellent discussion in the Roman Plays, to which I am indebted. It is interesting that 
MacCallum’s interpretation finds even more of Seneca’s viewpoint in the play than I 
would dare suggest. He believes that Julius Caesar demonstrates that the rise of the 
Caesars was politically necessary and historically inevitable; that is, because the Re- 
public had grown corrupt, there was no alternative to the rule of dictators (pp. 215 ff.). 
But the portraits of Caesar and Octavius are so unflattering and the tyrannies of the 
new regime so heavily underlined that one hesitates to call Shakespeare an apologist 
for “Caesarism.’’ The dramatic action does not demonstrate that there was no alterna- 
tive to Caesar. It demonstrates only that a conspiracy headed by a naive, stubborn 
idealist and a cynical weak-willed malcontent was a ruinous alternative. 
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name of king, though a state reaches its best condition under the rule of a 
just king, or he still hoped that liberty could exist where the rewards both of 
supreme power and of servitude were so great, or that the earlier constitution 
of the state could be restored after the ancient manners had all been lost, that 
equality of civil rights might still exist and laws maintain their rightful place 
there where he had seen so many thousands of men fighting to decide, not 
whether, but to which of the two masters, they would be slaves! How forget- 
ful, in truth, he was, either of the law of nature or of the history of his own 
city, in supposing that, after one man had been murdered, no other would 
be found who would have the same aims—although a Tarquin had been dis- 
covered after so many of the kings had been slain by the sword or lightning!’ 


The parallels between the tragic ironies of Julius Caesar and Seneca’s 
view of Brutus’ errors are remarkable, especially when contrasted 
with Plutarch’s personal criticism of Brutus’ role in the assassination: 


And surelie, in my opinion, I am perswaded that Brutus might in dede have 
come to have been the chiefest man of ROME, if he could have contented 
him selfe for a time to have bene next unto Caesar, and to have suffred his 
glorie and authoritie, which he had gotten by his great victories, to consume 
with them.® 


It is possible, of course, that Shakespeare synthesized the political 
conception of Julius Caesar from widely scattered and somewhat 
contradictory suggestions in the three Lives he used as sources.® But 
it seems to me more probable that he found in Seneca a succinct and 
compelling political viewpoint which served as a framework in which 
to order Plutarch’s diffuse materials. The Moral Essays were famed 


7 De Beneficiis in Moral Essays, trans. J. W. Basore (Loeb Classical Library), Vol. 
m1 (IL.xx), p. 93. 

8 “Marcus Brutus” in The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romanes, trans. Sir Thomas 
North (Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford, 1928), vir, 113. All references to the Lives 
are to this edition. 

* An extremely careful reading of Plutarch would furnish ideas very similar to 
Seneca’s. Plutarch explicitly mentions the political corruption in Rome (“Caesar,”’ 
Vv, 301-303). He notes that Caesar’s covetous desire to be called king gave people “just 
cause” to mortally hate him (“‘Caesar,” v, 337). Elsewhere, however, he remarks that 
after initial severities, which gave Caesar “‘the name and opinion onely of a tyranne,”’ 
Caesar was neither cruel nor tyrannical: “ . . . it seemed that he was a mercifull Phisi- 
tion, whom God had ordeyned of special grace to be Governor of the Empire of ROME, 
and to set all thinges againe at quiet stay, the which required the counsell and author- 
itie of an absolute Prince” (“‘Comparison of Dion with Brutus,” vm, 169). Even more 
interesting is Plutarch’s comment on the behavior of the Roman populace when Caesar 
refused the crown: “And this was a wonderfull thing, that they suffered all things 
subjects should doe by commaundement of their kings: and yet they could not abide 
the name of a king, detesting it as the utter destruction of their liberty” (“Marc 
Antony,” v1, 312). But, again, one must compare these dispersed and sometimes casual 
observations with Seneca’s succinct and coherent analysis of Brutus’ political errors. 
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among the Elizabethans as sources of moral instruction, and De Bene- 
ficiis in particular was familiar in Golding’s translation.’ Moreover, 
if De Beneficiis did provide the intellectual seed of Julius Caesar, then 
Shakespeare’s failure to stress Brutus’ republican principles becomes 
more understandable. That is, following Seneca’s train of thought, 
Shakespeare realized that the essential drama of Brutus’ role in the 
conspiracy lay not in a conflict of republican and monarchal theories 
but in a tragic disparity between naive illusions and political realities. 


ROBERT ORNSTEIN 
University of Connecticut 


%” Arthur Golding, The woorke of the excellent Philosopher Lucius Annaeus Seneca 
concerning Benefyting, London, 1579. 





BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN AND 
THE SPASMODIC SCHOOL 


Jerome Thale’s article, ‘““Browning’s ‘Popularity’ and the Spasmodic 
Poets” (JEGP, Liv, 348-54), suggests that Browning’s poem alluded 
to Philip James Bailey, Alexander Smith, Sydney Dobell, and per- 
haps J. Stanyan Bigg, in the course of the encomium on Keats, as 
undistinguished, though popular, imitators. If Mr. Thale’s inference is 
correct, then it is ironic that reviewers of Men and Women, the volume 
in which “Popularity” was published, compared Browning’s own 
poetry to that of Bailey and Smith and included Browning himself 
among the members of the ‘‘Spasmodic school.”’ Although the identi- 
fication of Browning with the Spasmodics has been overlooked in 
accounts of what Browning called the “‘self-contradicting and contra- 
dictory” notices that greeted Men and Women, the reviewers’ ascrip- 
tion of Spasmodic characteristics to the poems played a significant 
part in the unfavorable reception of the book. 

When Men and Women appeared, in November, 1855, Bailey’s 
The Mystic and Other Poems was about to go into a second edition, 
and Alexander Smith’s Poems had reached a fourth edition; Bailey’s 
Festus and Dobell’s Balder were still being widely read and discussed. 
To conservative critics, the Spasmodics—or as some, especially irri- 
tated by Bailey’s style, termed them, the “mystical’’ school—repre- 
sented a rejection of all literary standards which demanded what one 
of them called “the correctional justice of criticism.” The unconven- 
tional subjects and difficult style of Men and Women invited compari- 
son with the poems of Bailey, Smith, and Dobell, and the earliest 
reviewers took the book as a fresh occasion for waging war on the 
Spasmodics. The first review of Men and Women, that in the Athe- 
naeum for November 17, 1855, complained, “Our poets now speak in 
an unknown tongue,—wear whatever unpoetic garniture it pleases 
their conceit or their idleness to snatch up...and to the vast 
world . . . they bring only a mystery. . . .”” A week later, the Saturday 
Review again described Men and Women as “another book of madness 
and mysticism .. . another act of self-prostration before that demon 
of bad taste who now’seems to hold in absolute possession the fashion- 
able masters of our ideal literature’ and coupled the names of Bailey 
and Browning. The following week, the Literary Gazette found in Men 
and Women “all that complication of crudeness, obscurity, and dis- 
order, by which the mystical and spasmodic school of poetry is 
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marked.” On the same day, the reviewer in the Examiner protested, 
as if by way of answer to the Athenaeum and the Saturday Review, 
that “these volumes are not exclusively ‘obscure and mystical,’ ” add- 
ing that obscurity was “Mr. Browning’s old fault.”” Nevertheless, the 
identification of Browning with the Spasmodics continued to be made. 
In January, 1856, the British Quarterly Review paused in the midst of 
a highly commendatory notice of Men and Women to point out that 
sometimes the poems appeared “mystical,” and an article on “Modern 
Light Literature—Poetry” in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine the 
following month grouped together “Smith and Dobell, the Brownings 
and the Mystics” (“‘Mr. Dobell is the sulky boy—Mr. Browning the 
boisterous one—Mr. Smith the younger Brother... .”’). As late as 
1863, a writer for the Critic (March, 1863) was mindful of readers 
“who may have heard Mr. Browning spoken of as being a merely mys- 
tical dreamer,” and in the same year a writer of a biographical sketch, 
Lovell Reeve, in Portraits of Men of Eminence, recalled the time when 
“his poems, extolled by some, were denounced by others as being of 
the mystical and spasmodic school.” 

None of the reviewers of Men and Women seriously analyzed the 
Spasmodic character which they attributed to the poems. Fraser’s 
Magazine (January, 1856) supported a reference to “Old Pictures in 
Florence” as “‘this spasmodic folly” only by quoting, without further 
explanation, the four stanzas beginning, “I, that have haunted the 
dim San Spirito. . . .” The prosaic vocabulary of the passage (“‘So, in 
anticipatory gratitude”) and the unnatural word-order may have 
suggested Bailey at his worst (as, in The Mystic: “Initiate, mystic, 
perfected, epopt / Illuminate, adept, transcendent, he / Ivy-like, 
lived, and died, and again lived, / Resuscitant. . . .”), but the irregu- 
lar metre and forced rhymes to which Browning’s readers objected 
are not to be found in the blank verse of Festus, The Mystic, and 
Balder, and the emotional violence and the exaggerated imagery of 
the long rhetorical poems of Bailey, Smith, and Dobell are not con- 
spicuous features of Browning’s shorter poems, above all of the blank 
verse dramatic monologues which even the more hostile reviewers 
exempted from their censure. 

This involvement with the literary controversies of the moment at 
which it had the misfortune to appear obscured a considerable amount 
of approval in the contemporary criticism of Men and Women. The 
earliest denunciations of the book are balanced by a number of gen- 
erally commendatory reviews: those in the Examiner and in the 
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British Quarterly Review, which Browning considered the best;! two 
favorable notices in the Leader (December 1, 8, 1855); another in the 
New Quarterly Review (January, 1856); a judicious notice by George 
Eliot in the Westminster Review.2 The most damaging criticism came 
from reviewers more bent on administering a rebuke to what they 
regarded as an unwholesome and growing tendency in contemporary 
writing than on appraising without bias the book under review. As 
the Saturday Review admitted frankly, “Our main object has been to 
protest against what we feel to be the false teachings of a perverted 
school of art; and we have used this book chiefly as a means of show- 
ing the extravagant lengths of absurdity to which the tenets of that 
school can lead a man of admitted powers. We should regret, however, 
in the pursuit of this object to inflict injustice on Mr. Browning. .. .” 
There is no question that, whatever their purpose, such reviewers suc- 
ceeded in checking the growth of Browning’s reputation by diverting 
attention from features which they themselves admired in Men and 
Women to an extraneous issue of the time. In rejecting the reviews of 
Men and Women as mutually and self-contradictory, Browning ig- 
nored that issue. If Mr. Thale’s conclusion can be accepted, it would 
indicate that Browning disparaged the “school” with which he was 
thus identified. 
CHARLOTTE CRAWFORD WATKINS 
Howard University 


1 New Letters of Robert Browning, ed. DeVane and Knickerbocker (New Haven, 
1950), pp. 84, 87. 

2 January, 1856. For George Eliot’s authorship, see James D. Rust, “George 
Eliot’s Reviews of Three Victorian Poets,’’ Papers of the Michigan Academy of Sciences, 
Arts and Letters, Xxxxvi (1950), 293-303. 





CHAPMAN’S BLIND BEGGAR AND THE 
MARLOVIAN HERO 


How to account for The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (1596) among the 
undoubtedly genuine works of George Chapman has been for many 
years a critical question of some interest. Thus, in 1928, the editor of 
the Malone Society reprint could say that there is no ground for ques- 
tioning the attribution of the play to Chapman “‘in spite of the fact 
that literary critics have been able to discover in it little definite 
trace of Chapman’s authorship.” Such an attitude rests upon an 
assumption that the play as we know it has been hopelessly cut and, 
as our reprint editor continues, “has not come down to us in anything 
like the state in which it left the author’s hand.” This opinion seems 
to stem most forcibly from comments in T. M. Parrott’s edition of 
Chapman’s comedies, where we read that as a consequence of cutting, 
probably not by the author, “the play, as it now stands, totally lacks 
unity, coherence, and proportion.’ More recently Tucker Brooke has 
suggested, but not developed, the opinion that Chapman’s blind beg- 
gar is reminiscent of the heroes of Marlowe and that the play contains 
“some lines of rank burlesque.” It is, I believe, essentially a burlesque 
of the Marlovian hero, and in developing this view we can hope to dis- 
solve many of the difficulties that have bothered earlier critics who 
were unaware of the play’s satirical nature.* 

The Blind Beggar is written, for the most part, in a vigorous and 
lucid blank verse. Its style is less “weighty, sententious, and involved” 
than that of Bussy D’Ambois, not because a considerable amount of 
time may have elapsed between the two plays, but because Chapman 
felt that comic decorum called for such relaxation of style.‘ And if, as 
Swinburne and Parrott both remark, the verse sometimes has over- 
tones of Marlowe, we cannot say that it is a mere “‘remodelling of 


1 The Comedies of George Chapman (London, 1914), p. 674. All references to the 
Blind Beggar are to this edition. All references to Marlowe are to The Works, ed. 
Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910). 

2 A Literary History of England, ed. A. C. Baugh (New York, 1948), p. 554. Jean 
Jacquot remarks briefly on the satirical element but says that the play reveals an 
uncertainty “dans le domaine de l’éthique.”” George Chapman (Paris, 1951), pp. 81-83. 
As we shall see, the Blind Beggar is ethically consistent with Chapman’s Christian 
humanism as it appears in his other works. See Ennis Rees, The Tragedies of George 
Chapman: Renaissance Ethics i, Action (Harvard University Press, 1954). 

* Irving Ribner discusses an earlier reply to Marlowe in ‘“‘Greene’s Attack on Mar- 
lowe: Some Light on Alphonsus and Selimus,” SP, it (1955), 162-71. 

* Cf. Comedies, pp. 675-76. For Renaissance theory of comic decorum in style, 
see Marvin T. Herrick, Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century (Urbana, 1950), pp. 
214-22. 
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Marlowe’s blank verse.’’* These echoes do, indeed, lead us into the 
heart of our discussion of the Blind Beggar as a satirical treatment of 
the sort of thing the public expected from Marlowe’s mighty line. 

What they expected and got is pretty well indicated on the title 
page of Tamburlaine, which tells us that ““Tamburlaine the Great” 
rose “from a Scythian Shepherd” to become “a most puissant and 
mighty Monarch” and was called “the Scourge of God.” The 1598 
title page of Chapman’s poorly printed comedy tells us to expect a 
play about the “variable humours” of a blind beggar, presented “in 
disguised shapes full of conceit and pleasure.” The blind beggar is 
Irus, ‘‘a shepherd’s son at Memphis born” who, in ludicrous accord 
with the Tamburlaine tradition, rises to become Cleanthes, King of 
Egypt. Like the beggar for whom he is named in the eighteenth book 
of the Odyssey, Irus is in reality a rascal, who speaks of himself to con- 
quered kings as one 


Elect and chosen by the peers to scourge 
The vile presumption of your hated lives.® 


Further reminiscent of Tamburlaine is Count Hermes, one of Irus’s 
“humourous” disguises. He is a “mad-brain” fellow with Tambur- 


laine’s ruthlessness but, like the other “humours” of Irus, completely 
without dignity or verisimilitude.’ And not only are we reminded of 


5 Comedies, p. 676. Swinburne, who does not recognize the parody in the play, 
condemns it in language which is unconsciously a good description of the play as 
parody. He says it “deals solely with the impossible frauds, preposterous adulteries, 
and farcical murders” of “‘a disguised hero,” though “‘in the better passages, and notice- 
ably in a description of jewe!s engraved with figures of the gods [v. 42-56], we catch a 
faint echo of the ‘mighty line’ in which Marlowe would lavish on such descriptions the 
wealth and strength, the majesty and the fancy, of his full imperial style.” The Works of 
George Chapman: Poems and Minor Translations (London, 1875), pp. xxiii—xxiv. 

® x. 5-6. Phrases like “a shepherd’s son at Memphis born” (i. 112) would have 
reminded an alert playgoer of that other shepherd’s son, Tamburlaine, whom Zenocrate 
calls “‘shepherd”’ when she, daughter of the Sultan of Egypt, is apprehended on her way 
to Memphis. Verbal echoes of Tamburlaine, pointed out by Parrott, occur in i. 160, 
where Tamburlaine’s famous “What is beauty, saith my sufferings, then?” becomes 
“Why, what is dalliance, says my servant then?” and in the last speech of the play, 
where Irus, now Cleanthes, King of Egypt, echoes lines spoken by Orcanes in 2 Tam- 
burlaine, ll. 2966-68. It might also be pointed out that Pego, brother and servant to 
Irus, serves much the same function, on a comic level, as do Techelles and Usumcasane, 
followers of Tamburlaine. 

7 See vii. 22 and ix. 7-14. Inix. 22-34 Count Hermes wooes Aspatia in language that 
recalls not only Tamburlaine’s ornateness but, as Parrott notes, Marlowe’s popular 
lyric “The Passionate Shepherd to His Love’’ (cf. the similar parody in The Jew of 
Malia, ll. 1806-16). Aspatia, however, is no Zenocrate and replies that she intends to 
reveal Hermes for the murderer he is, upon which the Count decides it is high time to 
change disguises. 
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Tamburlaine by the overall rags-to-riches pattern and many of the 
particulars of the play, but other characteristics and identities of the 
blind beggar recall other of Marlowe’s figures. Thus the supposed 
learning and magical hocus-pocus of the fortune-telling Irus recall 
Dr. Faustus, and the avaricious antics of Leon the usurer. another 
disguise, bring the Jew of Malta to mind. All in all, the difference in 
tone and ethos between the works of Marlowe and those of Chapman 
is almost as well suggested by the distance between Irus and Tambur- 
laine as it is by the sharp contrast between Marlowe’s portion of 
Hero and Leander and Chapman’s continuation.*® 

If one considers the play, with Parrott, as a potentially fine roman- 
tic drama twisted out of shape probably by public demand for farcical 
scenes, it may follow that the Blind Beggar “totally lacks unity, coher- 
ence, and proportion.” But read for what it is, with the farcical and 
sattrical plot the very heart of the play, such a critical judgment can- 
not be supported. Rather, there would seem to be organization com- 
parable to that in a fairly clever and witty burlesque having a central, 
commedia dell’arle kind of character in four disguises, who in the 
first scene gives a brief description of the play’s structure by an- 
nouncing his ambition to gain the crown and his intention to spend 
the interim “in sports of love.” For Irus does spend his time in 
sports of love (he marries a pair of sisters and cuckolds himself) and 
he ends, hilariously enough, as King of Egypt. In other words, he 
spends his time in what seems to be a deliberate parody of the erotic 
element in Marlovian poems and drama (compare, in particular, Dr. 
Faustus) and ends with a final ridiculous reminder of Tamburlaine. 
What happens in the play is to a large extent unified and coherent, 
in spite of a probably mutilated text, in that it is the action of Irus in 
one or another of his disguises and always shows him comically—and 
satirically—successful in his ridiculous pursuit of power and pleasure. 
In addition there are such unifying touches as the humorous fulfill- 
ment at the end of the play of a prophecy which Irus makes (concern- 
ing his wives to be) toward the beginning.° 

Apparently, then, the satirical contrast with Marlowe accounts 
in large measure for the hitherto rather baffling popularity of Chap- 
man’s early comedy. According to Henslowe’s Diary, Tamburlaine, 
Dr. Faustus, and The Jew of Malia were also among the most popular 


8 In x. 130 of the Blind Beggar Chapman echoes, satirically, the famous line from 
Marlowe’s part of Hero and Leander, ‘Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight?” 
* Cf. i. 242-46, 283-84 and x. 149-56. 
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plays performed at the Rose by the Admiral’s Men in the middle 
1590’s, and many in the audience would doubtless have recognized 
and appreciated what Chapman was doing in the Blind Beggar.’® They 
saw what Parrott refers to as “an absurd and coarse farce,” but with 
this difference: the farce, though coarse, was not absurd. It was a 
direct, and really quite comical burlesque of a!l that the Tamburlaine 
tradition stood for. And what better way for an orthodox Christian 
humanist who was also a dramatist to get his early career well 
started than with a satire making fun of Tamburlaine and company 
and doing so with Irus the quick-change artist who emerges victorious, 
the King of Egypt? To adapt Sidney’s definition of comedy, we may 
say that the Blind Beggar is ‘‘an imitation of the common errors” in 
the life of a Marlovian hero, represented “in the most ridiculous and 
scornful sort that may be,” making it “impossible that any beholder 
can be content” to imitate or admire “such a one.” The poet is saying 
that a God-defying figure such as Tamburlaine actually is ridiculous 
rather than magnificent, a “blind beggar” who would need as many 
lives as Irus has disguises and as much incredible luck in order really 
to attain “the sweet fruition of an earthly crown.” Chapman, of 
course, as his tragedies amply show, regarded vaulting ambition as a 
sin against the order and true nature of the universe. 

Consequently we are, I believe, justified in concluding that the 
play, as we know it, though probably marred by those who played 
and published it, is nevertheless a good deal closer to what Chapman 
wrote than many scholars and critics have hitherto supposed. It is 
also a good deal more meaningful and worthwhile when read, not as a 
rather confused and anomalous imitation of Marlowe, but as the 
fairly amusing satire it is. 

ENNIS REES 
University of South Carolina 


10 Henslowe records twenty-two performances of the Blind Beggar from February 
12, 1595/6 to April 1, 1597, “a number exceeded only by three plays mentioned by 
Henslowe during this period, one of which was the ever popular Dr. Faustus” (Comedies, 
p. 673). According to the Diary, the Blind Beggar was revived in 1601. 





THE OLD HIGH GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN 
FUTURE ACTIVE IN TATIAN 


In the OHG translations from Latin we may, in general, expect a 
Latin future tense to be rendered by an OHG present. There are, how- 
ever, a number of cases in Tatian where the OHG translators have 
used a variety of forms other than the simple present indicative. These 
comprise 47 of the 597 occurrences of Latin future active in Tatian. 
The purpose of this study is to analyze and interpret these minority 
cases and to evaluate them in the light of the frequent contention that 


the OHG Tatian is a slavish translation, hardly above the level of an 
interlinear gloss.! 


First I shall consider the possible future-tense periphrases in the 
narrowest sense—combinations of a modal verb or uuerdan with 
either an infinitive or a present participle. These periphrases are rather 
scarce in Tatian. There are no examples in which uwollan is used.? In 
fact, the only modal so used is sculan, and it appears in periphrases 
with an infinitive just three times.* Two of these occurrences are based 
on the Latin simple future, as shown in the following passages: 


Et respondens mater eius dixit: nequaquam, sed vocabitur Iohannes. 


Antlingota thé sin muoter inti quad: nio in altare, uzar sin namo scal sin 
Iohannes. (73,2—4*) 


1 See (Georg) Eduard Sievers, Tatian, 2nd ed. (Paderborn, 1892), p. xviii; Wolf- 
gang Golther, Die deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 1912), pp. 24-25; Gustav 
Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 1, 2nd 
ed. (Miinchen, 1932), 289; Hugo Gering, Die Causalsdtze und ihre Partikeln bei den alt- 
hochdeutschen Ubersetzern des achten und neunten Jahrhunderts (Halle, 1876), pp. 2-3. 

? But cf. Hermann Paul, Deutsche Grammatik (Halle, 1920), tv, 147-48; Paul states 
that these periphrases were used rather often in OHG. He, of course, is speaking of 
OHG in general. Wilhelm Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik (StraGburg, 1906), 11/1, 
175, is specifically accurate with regard to Tatian. 

5 Paul, tv, 147-48, also states that the sollen periphrasis was used rather often. 
Otto Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax (Heidelberg, 1924), 11, 257-59, merely states that this 
periphrasis is “preferred” and that unambiguous examples are not numerous. Cf. 
Wilmanns, 11/1, 175. 

* My references are to page and line of Sievers’ 1872 edition, a scheme which 
Sievers himself retains in his 1892 edition. The chapter-and-verse method of reference is 
less convenient, since some verses take up many lines and often the same verb form 
occurs more than once in a given verse. The page-and-line reference system was 
used as long ago as 1885 by Carl Dorfeld in his GieSen dissertation on the prefix ge- 
in Ulfilas and Tatian. Although I am here considering Tatian as a whole, it is note- 
worthy that both examples of sculanm periphrases rendering Latin simple future are 
probably within the section of a single translator. See the introduction in Sievers, esp. 
p. lxxi, and (Bernhard) Friedrich Kéhler, Zur Frage der Entstehungsweise der althoch- 
deutschen Tatianiibersetzung (diss., Leipzig, 1912), pp. 60 ff. 
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Et interrogabant eum turbe dicentes: quid ergo faciemus? 
Thé fragetun in thio menigi inti quadun: uuaz sculun uuir tuon? (88,29-32) 


The third case is based on the Latin active periphrastic conjuga- 
tion and is, moreover, a paraphrase of the Latin as well as a periphra- 
sis in itself: 

Potestis bibere calicem quem ego bibiturus sum... . 
Mugut ir trincan kelih then ih trincan sc4l. . . . (215,13-15) 


Here, as in the two preceding cases, the OHG translators may have 
responded with sculan to the implication of intent in the Latin future. 
The periphrastic bibiturus sum, however, emphasizes especially the 
fate of Christ, although he may be said to will his fate. Actually, the 
idea of obligation or commitment covers the OHG usage in all three 
cases, and we can regard this idea as basic. 

The werden periphrasis, probably originally with present parti- 
ciple, and then with infinitive, has of course proved the most fruitful,® 
but Tatian has only two cases. One translates a future and one a 
(probable) future perfect. In the former we find: 


Et ecce eris tacens. .. . 
Inti nu uuirdist thd suigenti. . . . (69,20~-21) 


This equivalence as well as the one following below is regarded by 
Kleiner as “‘sklavischer Nachahmung des lateinischen Textes verdich- 
tig.”* But the second, in which the Latin contains no present parti- 
ciple, rather (probably) a future-perfect construction,’ seems to reflect 
at least a lesser degree of slavishness: 


Qui autem negaverit me coram hominibus et confusus me fuerit in genera- 
tione ista adultera et peccatrice, negabo et ego eum. . . . 

Thie min fdrlougnit fora mannun inti min scamenti uuirdit in thesemo 
furleganen cunne inti suntigemo, furlougnu ih sin... . (120,25-30) 


It is obvious from the paucity of cases that the translators of 
Tatian were most conservative in their use of future periphrases in the 


5 Cf. Behaghel, 11, 260-63; Wilmanns, m1/1, t10, 177; Mathilde Kleiner, Zur Ent- 
wickelung der Futur-Umschreibungen W erden mit dem Infinitiv, University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, x11 (1925), 22, 25, 30-31. 

* Kleiner, p. 25. 

7 Both negaverit and confusus fueril are ambiguous forms: either perfect subjunctive 
or future perfect indicative. The Greek forms dpyfonra: (Matthew, x.33) and 
éravoxvvdq (Mark viii.38), are in the aorist subjunctive with 4&y. The Latin equivalent 
is usually the future perfect; see Alexander Buttman, A Grammar of the New Testament 
Greek, trans. J. H. Thayer (Andover, 1878), p. 219, and H. P. V. Nunn, An Introduction 
to Ecclesiastical Latin (Cambridge, 1922), p. 40. 
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proper sense. For the active voice, Tatian OHG shows almost no signs 
of the emergence of the werden-with-infinitive periphrasis. It is true, 
and we have seen, that wuerdan with present participle occurs twice— 
once, however, in a word-for-word rendition of a Latin periphrasis, 
and once in a freer translation. There are no uuollan-with-infinitive 
periphrases. The scu/an-with-infinitive periphrasis is found very rarely 
(only three times), and then in sentences where the idea of obligation 
may be predominant. 

There is a much greater number of nonperiphrastic deviations 
from the norm, that is, from the use of the simple present tense. 
Forty-three such cases exist. Among these there are seven where 
Latin future-tense, active-voice forms are rendered by OHG past 
active. In one instance the Latin future is represented by an OHG 
present participle, in one by an OHG passive periphrasis, in six by 
imperatives, and in 28 by present subjunctives. 

The seven cases where Latin future is translated by OHG past I 
give below in context and with possible explanations. (Note that the 
second passage contains two examples of the future translated into 
past.) 

Quis eum plus diliget? 
Uuedaran minnota her mer? (261,23-24) 


Here the Latin future appears rather suddenly after a series of imper- 
fect and perfect forms: erant, debebat, redderent, donavit. The OHG 
translator, continuing in minnota the past-tense pattern of uuarun, 
solta, gultin, and forgab, also misunderstands and reverses the whole 
thought; one may note the interchange of case in the pronouns: Quis 
eum = Uuedaran .. . her. 


Et ecce sunt novissimi qui erunt primi, et sunt primi qui erunt novissimi. 


Inti sint thanne thie iungiston thie dar ér uuarun eriston, inti sint thanne 
eriston thie dar ér uuarun iungiston. (216,33-35) 


It is possible that erunt ‘in both of the above occurrences was confused 
with erant. 


Tunc respondebunt ei iusti dicentes . . . 
Tho antlingitun imo thie rehton inti quadun . . . (283, 18-19) 


The perfect tense in the contextual verb forms operwistis, visitastis, 
venistis, vidimus (OHG past bithactul, uuisotut, quamut, gisahun) may 
provide the clue to the tense switch in the above: respondebunt = ant- 
lingitun. 
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Iterum alia scriptura dicit: videbunt in quem transfixerunt. 
Abur ander giscrib quidit: gisahun in thende sie anastahun. (326,19-21) 


Transfixerunt/anastahun may have led to videbunt/gisahun. Or perhaps 
videbunt was read as videbani. One might consider also the changed 
point of view of the OHG translator; for him, the event has already 
happened. 


Ile me clarificabit, quia de meo accipiet et adnuntiabit vobis. 
Her mih giberehtot, uuant fon minemo intfieng inti saget fu. (299,21-23) 


The sixth instance, above, is noteworthy for its lack of past-time con- 
text. 


Verumtamen filius hominis veniens putas inveniet fidem in terra? 


Thoh uuidoru thie mannes sun quementi, uuanis thd thaz her fundi giloubon 
in erdu? (228,36-38) 


The difference in point of view in the seventh case, above, between 
the source and the OHG translator might account for this shift to past 
tense, too. The change in mood to subjunctive might be expected in 
OHG indirect statement, and the time thus expressed could as well be 
present as past. 

On one occasion a Latin future seems to be rendered by an OHG 
present participle: 


Tunc scandalizabuntur multi et invicem tradent et odio habent invicem. 


Thanne sint manage bisuihane inti untar zuisgen sih selenti, inti habent sih 
in hazze untar zuisgen (272,10-12) 


Actually, sint probably is the auxiliary to both the past participle 
bisuihane and the present participle selenti. 
One Latin future-tense form of a verb active in form but passive 


in meaning, from our point of view, is appropriately rendered by a 
passive form in OHG: 


Ille autem servus qui cognovit voluntatem domini sui et non praeparavit et 
non fecit secundum voluntatem eius, vapulabit multas. . . . 


Ther scale ther dar forstuont sines herren uuillon inti ni garauuita inti ni 
teta after sinemo uuillen, uuirdit manegen bifillit. . . . (210,20-24) 


There are six cases where Latin future-tense forms with impera- 
tive meaning are translated into OHG imperatives. (See further below 
for similar Latin translated into OHG subjunctive.) 
sin autem, in futurum succides eam. 
anderes in zuouuarti hau in thana. (201,1—2) 
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quodcumque volueritis petietis, et fiet vobis. 
so uuaz so ir uuollet bittet, inti uuirdit fu. (296,14—-15) 


In this passage petielis seems to be an error. The Vulgate (John 
Xv:7) has petetis, future. The Fulda Ms has petitis, present. Our text 
is probably a conflation of these two forms. The imperative (permissive) 
is implied in petietis, thus: “Whatever it is you want, go ahead and 
ask it.” Sievers (pp. 306, 311) lists uuollet as present subjunctive and 
bitte as imperative. 


Audistis quia dictum est antiquis: non occides. . . . 
Ir gihértut thaz giquetan utias then altun: ni ufis manslago. . . . (104,10-12) 


Audistis quia dictum est antiquis: non moechaberis. 
Ir gihortut thaz giquetan ist then altun: ni furligi thfh. . . . (105,9-11) 


Audistis quia dictum est antiquis: non perierabis [sic]. . . . 
Ir gihértunt thaz then altun giquetan ufias: ni fGrsuueri thih. . . . (106,2-4) 


Audistis quia dictum est: diligis proximum tuum et odio habebis inimicum 
tuum, 


Ir gihortut thaz giquetan ist: minno thinan nahiston inti habe in hazze 
thinan fiant. (107,11-14) 


In all the above six cases except the second (296,14-15), the 
OHG translators understood the peremptory sense of the Latin futures 
(three of them in negative commands) and used the most appropriate 
OHG for the purpose—the imperative. 

There are twenty-eight instances in which OHG uses present-sub- 
junctive forms to render Latin future active.* In nine of these the 
Latin future is 2 peremptory future and is rendered into OHG by 
present subjunctive used as an imperative. But first let us look at 
three instances of the majority pattern, where there is no imperative 
force: 


Nolite ergo solliciti esse dicentes: quid manducabimus aut quid bibemus aut 
quo operiemur? 


§ In the following cases the Latin future, rendered in OHG by the present sub- 
junctive, is used as an imperative: adorabis-betos 92,27, adulterabis-hGoros 205,40, 
dices-quedes 205,41, eritis-sit 109,2, facies-tues 205,40, iuraberis-suueres 106,15, oc- 
cides-slahes 205,39, servies-thionos 92,28, temptabis-costos 92,15. 

In the following, the Latin future, rendered in OHG by the present subjunctive, 
is not used as an imperative: cognoscent-forstanten 290,37, erit-si 73,23 184,1, 215,34, 
erit-uuese 215,39, faciemus-tuomes 88,39, 163,28, faciemus-tuon 89,5, levabit-Gfhéue 
148,25, manducabimus-ezzen 112,23, operiemur-uuaten 112,25, perdet-uorliose 184,17, 
perdet-forliosez 262,37, reddet-gelte 108,37, rogabo-bite 300,41, tenebit-neme 148,24, 
tollam-neme 331,27, tollent-nemen 92,12, tradent-selen 119,1. 
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Ni curet fr suorgfolle wuesan sis quedante: uuaz ezzen udir oda udaz trinken 
udir od4 mit hiu uuaten uuir unsih? (112,22-25) 


Sievers (pp. 320, 484, 443) lists ezzen and uualen in the above passage 
as subjunctives, the intervening ‘rinken as indicative. The forms are 
dubious, but all three verbs ought to be considered as being in the 
same mood, whichever it is. The subjunctive in a deliberative sense 
is likely. 

Et dixit ad eos: quis erit ex vobis homo, qui habeat ovem unam, et si ceciderit 
sabbato in foveam, nonne tenebit et levabit eam? 


Tho quad her zi in: uGer ist fon fu mn, thie thar habe ein:scaf, inti oba fz 
bifellit in sambaztag in gruoba, nibi hér neme inti {z fifhéue? (148,21-25) 


Here we might expect feneat and level. What we actually have is a 
mixed future condition, the OHG being the more homogeneous. As in 
English, there is little difference between “If he should have a sheep 
he would keep it” and “If, sometime in the future, he has a sheep, he 
would keep it.” 

nesciat sinistra tua quid faciat dextera tua, ut sit elimosina tua in abscondito, 
et pater tuus, qui videt in abscondito, reddet tibi. 

ni uuizze {z thin uuinistra uuaz thin zesuua tuo, thaz thin elimosina si in 
tougalnesse, inti thin fater, thie fz gisihit in tougalnesse, gelte thir. (108, 
33-37) 


Perhaps it was felt that in this passage reddet and gelle are governed 
by ut and thaz. 

Next are listed some contextual passages where there is imperative 
force: 


scriptum est: dominum deum tuum adorabis et illi soli servies. 


iz ist giscriban, thaz thd truhtin got thinan betos inti imo einemo thionos. 
(92,26-28) 


Thesus autem dixit: non occides, non adulterabis, non furtum facies, non 
falsum testimonium dices. . . . 

Tho quad thér heilant: ni slahes, ni hdoros, ni tues thiuba, ni quedes luggi 
giuuiznessi. . . . (205,38-41) 


Et cum oratis, non eritis sicut hypochritae. . . . 
Thanne fr betot, ni sft thanne s6s6 thie lihhizara. . . . (109,1-2)® 


These three passages indicate, and consultation of the references 


* Of the OHG form, sft, Wilhelm Braune (Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 2nd ed. 
{Halle, 1891], p. 263) states: “‘Statt der 2. pl. imperat. wése¢ wird schon im 9. jh. ver- 
einzelt die 2. pl. conj. st gebraucht (sté estote T 13,18). Doch bleibt wéset das normale” 
(the Tatian passage referred to is 89,8). 
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listed in footnote 8 will confirm, that, where the OHG translators use 
the present subjunctive to render Latin future, many of these Latin 
futures are peremptory and the OHG subjunctive has imperative 
force. Where the OHG present subjunctive does not have the latter, 
one may see a common feature of another kind. In each instance the 
Latin future approximates a force usually conveyed by a subjunctive, 
and in each of the above examples a subjunctive form might have been 
used; thus 112,22-25 is deliberative, 148,21-25 is conditional, and 
108,33-37 expresses purpose or result. In the latter two cases there is 
also the possible influence of other nearby subjunctive forms. 

After this summary of specific conclusions about the ways the OHG 
translators of Tatian render Latin future active, general conclusions 
relevant to the quality of the translation can be developed. By far 
the commonest way for the Tatian translators to render Latin future 
active is the present active indicative. There are only three occur- 
rences of modal periphrases used to render Latin futures. In only two 
cases is uuerdan employed, and then not with an infinitive but with a 
present participle (and one of these periphrases renders a possible fu- 
ture perfect). In twenty-eight instances the OHG translators use the 
present subjunctive to render Latin future. In three-fourths of these 
cases the Latin futures are peremptory and the OHG subjunctives 
have imperative force. Where the OHG lacks this force, the sense of 
the Latin is such that it might have employed the subjunctive rather 
than the future. 

The locations of the passages and forms making up the total figures 
in the foregoing paragraph provide the material for a tentative fre- 
quency analysis. Let us assume that the scribal sections suggested by 
Sievers (p. xii) are correct. Let us stipulate that, except for ¢, each 
scribe worked on enough material (ranging from 36 to 79 pages in 
Sievers) to provide a reasonable share of the diversification inherent 
in the whole. Moreover, the work of each of the scribes a, 8, and 6 
comprises more than a single section of the text. The analysis shows 
that scribe a translated Latin future active into OHG otherwise than 
by simple present tense once on every four pages; likewise 6 and, for 
practical purposes, 8 (the latter once on every five pages). Quite in 
contrast are scribe ¢ (once on every nine pages) and y (once on every 
twelve pages). Pending a completely controlled analysis, which would 
consider also the location of every case where Latin future becomes 
OHG present as well as the location of the varieties of Latin future 
rendered in OHG one time by present and another time differently, it 
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may be said that, where Latin future is concerned, the OHG of a, 8, 
and 6 is much freer than that of ¢ and +. 

There are no convincing instances of mistranslation of the Latin 
future (the misunderstanding in 261,23—24 need not impugn the trans- 
lation of the verb itself). That the translators usually render Latin 
future by OHG present cannot lend support to any charge of slavish- 
ness. For—what else should they use? The future meaning is almost 
always quite clear from the context, and thus the OHG translators 
have rendered nicely the sense of the Latin. Moreover, in those fairly 
numerous cases where the OHG translation does deviate from the 
norm, there is ample evidence that the translators have rendered the 
sense rather than the form of the Latin future. 


RicHARD H. Lawson 
San Diego State College 





A NEGLECTED MODEL FOR KABALE UND LIEBE 


None of Schiller’s plays is more dependent on the works of other 
authors than his one middle-class drama, Kabale und Liebe. Appar- 
ently, even his highly original genius was unable to rise above the 
mass of plot clichés which gave this genre such a monotonous charac- 
ter in the latter eighteenth century. Moreover, scholars have stated 
quite positively that Schiller was indebted not only to the general 
bourgeois tradition but also to certain individual plays which he 
consciously imitated! Among these, Gemmingen’s Der deutsche 
Hausvater is usually mentioned first.” 

Also to contemporary reviewers of Kabale und Liebe it occurred 
that this new drama offered strong parallels to Der deutsche Hausvater, 
and they declared this in plain words.’ There is a striking similarity 
in the professions of the middle-class fathers in the two plays (the 
musician Miller and the artist Wehrmann) and in the fact that the 
young aristocratic lovers, Ferdinand and Karl, are both introduced 
into the middle-class households as pupils of the fathers. But there are 
striking differences as well: Wehrmann is a person of dignity and re- 
finement, with a deep sense of devotion to his art, whereas Miller is 
exceedingly rough-hewn for a man of his profession and often talks 
like a common boor. Likewise, the Amaldi-Karl-Lottchen triangle in 
the Hausvaler has a tantalizing similarity to the Milford-Ferdinand- 
Luise triangle in Kabale und Liebe; and yet the impression the two 
make is just as tantalizingly different. Countess Amaldi, though a 


1A reasonably complete list of these would be, in chronological order: Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet and Othello; Diderot’s Le Pére de famille; Lessing’s Emilia 
Galotti; Goethe’s Clavigo; Klinger’s Das leidende Weib; Wagner’s Die Reue nach der 
Tat and Die Kindermiérderin; Leisewitz’s Julius von Tarent; Gemmingen’s Der deutsche 
Hausvater. Two novels are also regarded as having been influential: Rousseau’s La 
nouvelle Héloise and Miller’s Siegwart. 

* For detailed discussions of these influences see particularly Otto Brahm, Schiller 
(Berlin, 1888), 1; J. Minor, Schiller: Sein Leben und seine Werke (Berlin, 1890), 11; 
Calvin Thomas, The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller (New York, 1901); and Wm. 
Addison Hervey’s introduction to Kabale und Liebe (2nd revised ed., New York, 1947). 

* See Julius W. Braun, Schiller und Goethe im Urtheile ihrer Zeitgenossen, Erste 
Abtheilung: Schiller (Leipzig, 1882), 1, 73: “ . . . die Karaktere scheint Hr. Schiller alle 
aus dem Gemmingschen Hausvater genommen zu haben’’ (Literatur- und Theater- 
Zeitung |Berlin, 28 Aug. 1784]); and 1, 131: “Nach verschiedenen Betrachtungen 
scheine ich mich immer zu bestarken, daf$ der Musikant, dessen Tochter; der Prisident, 
und dessen Sohn; der Hofmarschall, und die Lady Milford, die nur in’s Ubertricbene 
und Schreckliche gemalten Personen des deutschen Hausvater sind’ (Magazin der 
Philosophie und schinen Literatur (Leipzig, 1785, 2. Heft). 
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woman with the strong-minded characteristics then called “mann- 
lich,” is an honest, respectable, sensible person, altogether without 
the tinge of Machtweib and adventuress which adds passionate color- 
ing to the portrait of Lady Milford. In spite of the basic nobility of 
her soul, the latter for some time plays the role of the woman scorned, 
and when she at last gives Ferdinand up it is apparently because she 
is too proud to let Luise be more generous than she is—her attitude is 
hysterical and melodramatic. On the other hand, Countess Amaldi’s 
feelings for Karl are never based on uncontrollable passion in the 
first place, and she bows out of the picture with admirable grace. The 
two women seem poles apart. Furthermore, Karl’s character is much 
weaker than Ferdinand’s, and he is ready to accept Amaldi’s proposal 
of marriage—until Lottchen’s frenzy and his own father’s stern 
admonitions lead him back on the path of duty. Whatever details 
Kabale und Liebe may owe to Der deutsche Hausvater, certainly Gem- 
mingen’s play cannot have served Schiller as a general model.‘ The 
whole atmosphere of the Hausvater, which presents the edifying spec- 
tacle of a virtuous aristocrat ironing out the wrinkles in the lives of his 
three grown children (Karl’s difficulties with Lottchen and Countess 
Amaldi form only about a third of the plot), is totally alien to the 
hectic, revolutionary atmosphere of Kabale und Liebe. 

In fact, in none of the plays mentioned as models or as exerting 
an influence does one feel while reading: this surely was Schiller’s 
source! In none of them are we ushered into the corrupt environment 
of a glittering court, where only one pure young man stands firmly in 
his idealism against the cynical machinations of evil realists—a young 
man who withstands cruel pressure to make him sacrifice his own 
honor and his own sweetheart in a shameful marriage with a courte- 
san. In none of them are we given a detailed picture of what bad gov- 
ernment really means to oppressed citizens, not even in Emilia Galotti. 
It has been pointed out often enough by scholars that the devastating 
picture of German court life which makes Kabale und Liebe so mem- 
orable among the rather tame and passive routine middle-class dramas 
owes its existence to Schiller’s own experiences in the vicinity of the 
Wiirttemberg court and his knowledge of Wiirttemberg court his- 
tory.’ Just as the fictional President von Walter, so the historical 


‘ This is also Eugen Kiihnemann’s opinion (Schiller, 6th ed. [Miinchen, 1920], p. 
212). 

5 See H. B. Garland, Schiller (London, etc., 1949), p. 74; Brahm, 1, 313; Thomas, 
p. 122; Hervey, pp. lix—Ix. 
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prime minister Montmartin® used forged letters to calumniate his 
predecessors and thus rose to high position by criminal means. In 
1710 the mistress of Duke Eberhard Ludwig entered into a sham mar- 
riage with Count Ferdinand von Wiirben so that she might remain in 
Stuttgart even after the Emperor had commanded her to leave, and 
this event has been related to the planned marriage of Lady Milford 
and Ferdinand (Hervey, p. Ixi). The presence of such historical allu- 
sions in Schiller’s play can hardly be denied. But would not the impor- 
tance of the historical influence on its plot and characters have to be 
reconsidered if there were a play written prior to Kabale und Liebe 
and containing strong parallels to those features regarded as historical 
in the latter? 

There is, indeed, such a play: Der Landesvater, by Johann Christian 
Brandes,’ written in 1782. The playwright-actor Brandes (1735-99) 
gained his greatest successes with the sentimental comedies Der Graf 
von Olsbach (1768), Der geadelte Kaufmann (1769), and Der Gasthof, 
oder Trau, schau, wem! (1769), the last of which, according to C. H. 
Schmid’s Chronologie des deutschen Theaters,® was the first play by a 
non-Austrian to win the drama prize in Vienna.* Brandes also intro- 
duced into Germany the new Melodrama originated by Rousseau, in 
which words were spoken, rather than sung, against a background of 
musical accompaniment (if there was only one speaking part, the play 
was called a Monodrama; if two, a Duodrama). His reworking of 
Gerstenberg’s Ariadne auf Naxos with the music of Benda into a Duo- 
drama (1775) made a great and lasting impression.’° It is surprising 
that Brandes, who delighted in the favor of princes and had a rather 
subservient nature, dared to write Der Landesvater, for this “Schau- 
spiel” is a most outspoken criticism of bad government. Suspicion 
that it contained personal allusions caused the censors to ban it in 
Berlin and Vienna, and Brandes endeavored to moderate its tone be- 


* According to the fictionalized account of the Rieger-Montmartin affair given in 
Schiller’s Spiel des Schicksals (Sdémiliche Werke: Sikular-Ausgabe, 11, 222); see also 
the notes (1m, 414) and Hervey, p. Ixv. 

7 In Johann Christian Brandes’ Sémtliche dramatische Schriften (Hamburg, 1790), 
1. There also exists a separate reprint in octavo (without place or date). 

8 Ed. Paul Legband (Berlin, 1902), p. 184. 

® According to Brandes himself (Meine Lebensgeschichte, ed. Willibald Franke 
(Miinchen, 1923], p. 229), both Der geadelte Kaufmann and Der Gasthof won prizes 
offered by the Vienna theater. 

© Chronologie des deutschen Theaters, p. 225; Friedrich Bouterwek, Geschichte der 
Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Gottingen, 1801- 
19), XI, 468. 
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fore having it printed." But the titular hero, the ‘““Landesvater,”’ is a 
supremely virtuous figure, and as such was meant by Brandes to be a 
compliment to Frederick the Great.” All the wicked misgovernment is 
the fault of the “Statthalter” (or viceroy) whom the king has left in 
charge of a province in his absence. When the “Landesvater” returns, 
he sets all to rights in a short time. Not this, however, but the por- 
trayal of the dissolute viceroy’s court in the first three acts is of inter- 
est with regard to Kabale und Liebe. 

In character and position the viceroy is much like President von 
Walter. He has a confidential secretary named Springel who is as 
shrewd and unprincipled as Walter’s secretary Wurm. The first act 
effectively shows the deplorable state of affairs in the viceroy’s palace. 
Poor peasants come in with urgent requests and are turned down or 
fobbed off by Springel and Damm, his underling, in favor of persons 
who can bring rich bribes to support their petitions. The cold cynicism 
of Springel and the viceroy in wielding their authority for private gain 
is parallel to the attitude of President von Walter and Wurm. The 
picture which the old valet in Kabale und Liebe gives of the waste 
and extravagance of court life and the misery of the common people is 
matched here when the viceroy is more concerned with repairing the 
opera house than with building an orphanage and when he sanctions 
Springel’s plan to dismiss all mercenary troops in the land and to 
press the peasants into military service without pay. The treasury is 
empty, and the citizens are so heavily taxed that the viceroy says: 
“Tch fiirchte, mein lieber Springel, wir sind mit unsern Projekten so 
ziemlich zu Ende! Ich wiifte keins mehr, als daf$ man die Unter- 
thanen geradezu aus dem Lande jagte, und ihr noch iibriges Vermégen 
confiscirte” (I.ix). And yet the expenditures go madly on: dinners for 
the entertainment of foreign opera troupes, new liveries for palace 
servants, balls, expensive horses and rich clothing for the viceroy. 
Justice and mercy are entirely lacking: a dam has broken and flooded 
the land of many peasants, but nothing is done to recompense their 
losses. Heirs are deprived of their inheritance. Merchants are allowed 
to import foreign textiles while domestic industry lies idle. The first 
act is so sharp an indictment of bad government that the reader is 
quickly aroused to a rebellious mood. It is the same atmosphere that 
pervades the first two acts of Kabale und Liebe, although mitigated by 


1 See Lebensgeschichte (pp. 405-406) and Sdmtliche dramatische Schriften (1,xii—xvii). 
% Curt Heinrich, Die komischen Elemente in den Lustspielen von Johann Christian 
Brandes (Diss., Greifswald, 1900), p. 18, n. 1. 
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the knowledge that somewhere in the background is a good and wise 
king who would frown on these activities if he were aware of them. 

Now in the midst of all this oppression and corruption stands the 
young official, von Wiederau, with his honesty and idealism. He is in 
love with Luise von Weghorst, the daughter of an impoverished army 
officer who has been deprived of his retirement pension. There is no 
question of misalliance in the usual sense here, but at any rate Luise 
stands altogether apart from court life and offers no advantages to her 
betrothed except her sweetness, purity, and virtue. Although Wie- 
derau is not related to the viceroy, he is regarded by him with the 
same mixture of affection and distrust that is exhibited in Kabale und 
Liebe by President von Walter for his son Ferdinand. Says the 
viceroy: “Ich schaitze den jungen Mann! Nur schade, da§ er durch 
seinen zu weit getriebnen Ernst in Dienstsachen mein Vertrauen von 
sich entfernt”’ (I.ix). Wiederau is not the passionate hothead that 
Schiller draws in Ferdinand—he is more the patriot and high-minded 
lover of humanity—but with his knowledge of the viceroy’s and 
Springel’s injustices and intrigues he is as much a danger to them as 
Ferdinand is to his father and Wurm. When it becomes known that 
the king is in the vicinity, the two scoundrels are in an agony of fear 
that their crimes will be revealed to him, and they fall to blaming 
each other (III.xxii) : 

Statthalter. Wie werden wir uns rechtfertigen? 

Springel. Das weif Gott! Mir entfallt aller Muth! 

Staithalter. Auch Ihnen? Und hatten doch Muth genug, sich an die 
Spitze des Werks zu stellen, die Triebfeder so vieler eingerissenen Unord- 
nungen zu seyn? Sie verleiteten mich durch Ihre eigenniitzige thérigte 
Rathschliage; nun denken Sie auch auf unsre Vertheidigung. 

Springel. Vortreflich! Nun soll ich wohl gar das Opfer seyn! 


Springel now presents the idea of making Wiederau the scapegoat. 
The viceroy has grave doubts about this: ““Wird er nicht, wenn man 
ihn so wenig schont, unser argster Ankliger werden? Er weif} ja um 
alle unsre Geheimnisse.”’ But Springel produces a letter, originally 
directed to himself by conspirators across the border, which with the 
help of a forged envelope makes Wiederau appear as a traitor.” Like 


3 Tt is curious that this is the very means by which in history Montmartin is sup- 
posed to have caused the downfall of Rieger (see note 6). Berlin critics of Brandes’s 
play thought he was making allusions to a minister of Friedrich Wilhelm I who had 
been disgraced and sent to prison. Could Brandes have had Montmartin and Rieger in 
mind instead, possibly because he was familiar with the history of Wiirttemberg from 
his stay in nearby Mannheim? 
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Wurm, Springe! has a twofold reason for rendering the honest young 
man ineffective: his common cause with the viceroy and his private 
grievance against Wiederau, his “argsten Feind” (III.xxiii). 

The scene above has its counterpart in scene III.i of Kabale und 
Liebe. President von Walter’s first scheme has gone awry. Ferdinand 
not only refuses to marry Lady Milford, but he is also so angered by 
the attempted arrest of Luise Millerin that he threatens to reveal to 
the duke the shameful secrets of the president’s rise to power. The 
latter is so beset by fear that he is willing to let Wurm speak freely to 
him, “wie ein Verdammter zum Mitverdammten.” And Wurm’s plan 
also rests upon a false letter, in this case Luise’s unwillingly written 
love letter to von Kalb. There is no actual quarrel between Wurm 
and the president at this time, but the words between the two in the 
last scene of the last act are very similar to those quoted above from 
Der Landesvater: 


Président. Von mir nicht, von mir nicht, Richter der Welt, fodre diese 
Seelen von diesem! (Er geht auf Wurm zu.) 

Wurm (auffahrend). Von mir? 

Président. Verfluchter, von dir! Von dir, Satan!—Du, du gabst den 
Schlangenrat—Uber dich die Verantwortung—Ich wasche die Hinde. 

Wurm. Uber mich? (Er fangt graGlich an zu lachen.) Lustig! Lustig! So 


wei ich doch nun auch, auf was Art sich die Teufe! danken. 


The closest parallel to the plot of Kabale und Liebe is to be seen, 
however, at the point where the viceroy (who is tiring of his haughty 
mistress, Florentine von Strahlberg, because he has fallen in love with 
Luise von Weghorst, Wiederau’s fiancée) tries to marry off Florentine 
to Wiederau. The viceroy’s arguments for the marriage and Wiederau’s 
reaction remind one very much of scene I.vii in Kabale und Liebe. 
President von Walter speaks to his son of the sacrifices he has made 
for him, and of the ambitions he has for his future: ‘Der Fiirst sprach 
vom Geheimen Rat—Gesandschaften—auferordentlichen Gnaden.” 
Likewise, the viceroy informs Wiederau that he has procured for him 
“nach vielen Bemiihungen” the position of Legationsrai (III.ix). 
Next, the president reveals that he wants Ferdinand to marry Lady 
Milford; Ferdinand is shocked, but says nothing about his love for 
Luise Milierin. The same procedure is followed by the viceroy; 
Wiederau is similarly shocked (although he expresses himself less 
colorfully than Ferdinand), but he also says nothing about his under- 
standing with Luise von Weghorst. Wiederau’s scruples concerning 
Florentine’s tarnished reputation are dismissed by the viceroy as 
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“Empfindeley! Vorurtheile! die Sie vermuthlich aus dem Werther 
und Siegwart entlehnt haben’”—and these cynical sentiments are 
similar to those uttered by President von Walter when he speaks to 
Wurm, who is enough of a bourgeois to wish to marry a virgin: ““Dum- 
mer Teufel, was verschligt es denn Ihm, ob Er die Karolin frisch aus 
der Miinze, oder vom Bankier bekommt?” (I.v). 

The scene between Wiederau and Florentine (III.xii) is a remark- 
able counterpart to that between Ferdinand and Lady Milford 
(IL.iii). The young men in both plays are in a great hurry; they do 
not want to waste much time with the contemptible courtesan. Flor- 
entine is, to be sure, far coyer than Lady Milford. She wants Wiederau 
to “guess” whom she has chosen for a husband, whereas Lady Mil- 
ford, although she makes a timid effort to be charming, is at once 
forced by Ferdinand’s bluntness into more serious conversation. Lady 
Milford justifies herself with the sad tale of her childhood: “Ich bin 
nicht die Abenteuerin, Walter, fiir die Sie mich halten....” In a 
similar though briefer way, Florentine tries to whitewash her past: 
“Sie wissen, dafi der Statthalter sich meiner von Kindheit an ange- 
nommen hat; seiner Mutter, und seiner nun verstorbenen Gemahlin 
hab’ ich meine Erziehung, und ihm selbst ein ansehnliches Vermégen 
zu danken.” Accordingly, both women were poor orphans and only 
led into a life of sin through necessity and a kind of charitableness on 
the part of their seducers. Both Florentine and Lady Milford reveal 
to the respective objects of their desires that they have for some time 
been in love with them secretly. In either case it is the woman who 
has chosen the man and who makes use of court intrigue to gain pos- 
session of him. Lady Milford admits to Sophie: ‘““Die Verbindung mit 
dem Major—du und die Welt stehen im Wahn, sie sei eine Hofkabale 
—Sophie—erréte nicht—schime dich meiner nicht—sie ist das Werk 
—meiner Liebe” (I1.i). Thus also Florentine, after having pretended 
to the viceroy that any moderately decent choice of husband will 
satisfy her, refuses all suggestions until the viceroy mentions Wiede- 
rau, and then later admits to the Jatter: “Schon lange habe ich Sie 
geschitzt, geliebt! Waren Sie nur aufmerksamer auf meine Blicke 
gewesen, so hitten Sie langst diefs Geheimnif errathen, und mir 
jetzt die Schaamréthe, welche mir das Gestindnif derselben abdringt, 
ersparen kénnen” (III.xii). Both women secretly welcome the chance 
to be free of their old liaison. Florentine shows this by the alacrity of 
her acquiescence: “Ich mu GroSmuth mit GroSmuth erwiedern. 
Lieber will ich mich aufopfern, als den geringsten Ihrer Wiinsche 
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unbefriedigt lassen—Ich will Ihnen gehorchen und _heirathen” 
(III.viii). When the viceroy protests: “Nicht so, Florchen! keinen 
Zwang! Ich liebe Dich zu sehr... ,” Florentine quickly breaks in: 
“Wenn ich mich nun aber zwingen will?” Throughout this scene 
(III.viii) it is clear that she is quite angry at having lost the viceroy’s 
affection because this hurts her pride. On the other hand, she is obvi- 
ously eager to marry Wiederau and considers him a better-than-fair 
exchange for the viceroy. Lady Milford is more outspoken, and her 
motives are more honorable: “‘Jeder von ihnen wird darauf schwéren, 
daB diese Heirat das unfehlbarste Mittel sei, mich dem Herzog zu 
retten, unser Band um so fester zu kniipfen.—Ja! es auf ewig zu 
trennen! auf ewig diese schindlichen Ketten zu brechen” (II.i). In a 
word: for both women their seeming obedience is but a cloak for pri- 
vate desires. 

When Wiederau turns down Florentine’s proposal, in her resent- 
ment she reveals that she knows about his love for Luise von Weg- 
horst. She swears to take revenge on him through Luise, and in a 
soliloquy plots to charge Luise with some crime or other: “Es soll mir 
nicht schwer fallen, ihr irgend ein Verbrechen aufzubiirden, und wenn 
ich noch etwas tiber den Statthalter vermag—” (III.xiii). Disappoint- 
ment is mingled with jealousy, and she fumes with lust for revenge— 
but nothing comes of it. When misfortune does overtake Wiederau, it 
is because the viceroy and Springel use him to save their own skins. 
Lady Milford is not previously informed about Ferdinand’s relation- 
ship with Luise Millerin, but he confesses it to her and she too, 
cruelly disappointed, ends the interview with threats: “Wehren Sie 
sich, so gut Sie kénnen.—Ich lass’ alle Minen springen” (IT.iii). Later 
on, she speaks even more vehemently to Luise herself: “Aber wag’ es, 
Ungliickliche—wag’ es, ihn jetzt noch zu lieben, oder von ihm geliebt 
zu werden—Was sage ich?—Wag’ es, an ihn zu denken, oder einer von 
seinen Gedanken zu sein—Ich bin méchtig, Ungliickliche—fiirchter- 
lich—So wahr Gott lebt! du bist verloren!”’ (IV.vii). These are Floren- 
tine’s sentiments, more fully orchestrated. In general outline, the two 
situations are the same: proposal, refusal, consternation, revelation of 
the lowly sweetheart, and threats which come to nothing. 

After the third act, the plot of Der Landesvater diverges markedly 
from that of Kabale und Liebe, and there can no longer be any com- 
parison. On the strength of the forged letter, Wiederau is put into 
prison for treason, and only the timely intervention of the king him- 
self, who has been lurking in disguise in the same inn where Luise von 
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Weghorst and her father are housed, saves the young official from 
death and gives the villains their just punishment. 

To sum up, the features of Der Landesvater which appear well 
capable of having influenced Schiller in the composition of his drama 
are: the detailed background of governmental injustice; the charac- 
terization of the viceroy, Springel, Wiederau, Florentine; the pro- 
posed marriage between Wiederau and Florentine; and the plotting of 
Springel and the viceroy against Wiederau. Although Luise’s father 
has the same tender feeling for his only daughter (‘“‘Goldnes Mad- 
chen! Gott segne dich! Du bist noch mein einz’ger Trost, mein Stolz in 
meinem Ungliick!” [I1.iii]) that father Miller has for his Luise, there 
is little in his character or situation to remind us of Miller, and Luise 
herself is a virtuous kitten lacking the depth of the soul-torn Luise of 
Kabale und Liebe. Nevertheless, there is more similarity between Der 
Landesvater and Kabale und Liebe than between the latter and any 
other play which scholars have heretofore declared influential. On the 
basis of internal evidence Der Landesvater may be considered as 
Schiller’s chief model. 

This would have been ascertained long ago if there were any strik- 
ing external evidence—if a comment on Der Landesvater could be 
found in one of Schiller’s letters, if he had expressed high regard for 
it as he did for Der deutsche Hausvater,“ or had even expressed con- 
tempt for it, as for Die Kindermérderin.” To be sure, he did not say 
that he had used Gemmingen’s or Wagner’s dramas, either. If Schiller 
did not read Der Landesvater, at least the first three acts of it, then we 
are confronted with a coincidence of inspiration which is no more 
credible, certainly, than the supposition that he did somehow have 
access to it. According to Brandes himself, in the preface to his 
Sdmiliche dramatische Schriften (1,xi), he began work on Der Landes- 
vater in Berlin, continued it in Mannheim, and finished it in Mitau 
near Riga in 1782. This date has been accepted by Goedeke, and no 
one has challenged it. In his autobiography, however, which was writ- 
ten some nine years later than this preface, Brandes says nothing 
about Berlin and Mannheim, and casually mentions working on Der 
Landesvater in Hamburg and Riga (Lebensgeschichle, pp. 330, 367). 
In all probability, he worked on the play in all these places. He was in 
Berlin for only a short time in the summer of 1779, and then stayed in 


“ Letter to Dalberg, Stuttgart, 12 Dec. 1781 (Schillers Briefe, ed. Fritz Jonas 
(Stuttgart, etc., n.d.], 1, 50). 
* Letter to Dalberg, Stuttgart, 15 July 1782 (Briefe, 1, 64). 
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Mannheim from September 1779 until April 1781 as a member of the 
Nationaltheater under Dalberg’s direction."* As far as can be deter- 
mined from the autobiography, which provides very few dates and is 
in fact chronologically quite confusing, Brandes subsequently stayed 
in Hamburg until the spring of 1782, visited for a few weeks in Mitau 
in the late summer of 1782, and then proceeded to Riga. He left for 
Hamburg again in 1784, and it was there, in the same year, that Der 
Landesvater was first performed (Schriften, 1, xi).1’ From these few 
facts, more or less well established as they are, one can scarcely build a 
convincing case for the dependence of Kabale und Liebe on Der Landes- 
vater. On the other hand, manuscripts, both finished and unfinished, 
have often experienced remarkable adventures. It is evident from 
Brandes’s autobiography that he constantly sought the advice and 
judgment of others on his unfinished works. He was also not always 
careful about the whereabouts of his manuscripts of copies of them. 
He tells (p. 318) about leaving the manuscript of his comedy Der 
junge Geizige, oder die Erbschaft ‘in den Handen der Direktion” (pre- 
sumably Dalberg) at the Mannheim theater and about finding out 
after his departure that it had been printed without remuneration to 
him by an unscrupulous publisher. It is not impossible that an unfin- 
ished draft of Der Landesvater, perhaps even of only the first three acts, 
was likewise left behind in Mannheim with Dalberg, or with Iffland, 
Beck, Boeck, or Meyer, actors who were associates of Brandes as well 
as friends of Schiller. Brandes complained (Schriften, 1, viii) that 
other playwrights had taken “auffallende Charaktere, Situationen 
und oft ganze Pline” not only from his previously printed plays, but 
also from his unpublished manuscripts, and had woven them into 
their own works “mit und ohne Einkleidung.”” However moderate the 
literary value of Der Landesvater may be, nevertheless its theme is 
one which would have had instant appeal for Schiller in the unhappy 
weeks of his sojourn in Mannheim and Oggersheim in the autumn of 


% Die Protokolle des Mannheimer Nationaltheaters unter Dalberg aus den Jahren 
1781 bis 1789, ed. Max Martersteig (Mannheim, 1890), pp. 402, 407, 411; Lebensge- 
schichte, pp. 302 ff. However, a letter from Brandes to GroSmann, sent from Mannheim 
14 May 1781, is listed by Johannes Klopfleisch (Johann Christian Brandes, ein Ange- 
hiriger der deutschen Biihne zur Zeit Lessings [Diss. Heidelberg, Halle a. S., 1906], 
p. 98). 

7 According to Klopfleisch’s reckoning, Der Landesvater was first given in Hamburg 
in 1785 (Brandes, p. 95). Klopfleisch does not mention that his date is different from 
the one given by Brandes himself, nor does he explain why he chose 1785. He says, 
however, that Brandes took over the directorship of the Hamburg theater in 1785 
(p. 40). 
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1782, when he was in daily contact with members of the National- 
theater. Brandes as an author was unquestionably known to Schiller. 
His Graf von Olsbach and Ariadne auf Naxos were on the repertory of 
the Stuttgart theater between 1779 and 1783,'* his works were regu- 
larly put on in Mannheim, and Andreas Streicher tells of the per- 
formance of Ariadne auf Naxos in Worms on 30 November 1782, a 
performance which Schiller attended (in company with Iffland and 
others) and seemed to enjoy in spite of its extremely poor quality.’ 
Granted at once that all this is circumstantial evidence of the flimsiest 
kind—nevertheless, it provides a basis for the possibility that Schiller 
could have come into contact with the unfinished and unpublished 
Landesvater. The obvious similarity of the two plays argues for such a 
possibility. 

Less likely is the alternate possibility that Brandes took Kabale 
und Liebe for the model of Der Landesvater. Even if one were to doubt 
his statements” to the effect that he finished his play while Schiller 
was just beginning to write Kabale und Liebe, Der Landesvater itself 
does not support such a deduction. It is dependent, rather, on Emilia 
Galotti, and presents, so to speak, a half-way point between Lessing’s 
drama of social cricitism and Schiller’s. The old officer, von Weghorst, 
is a descendant of Odoardo Galotti (and of Tellheim), as Luise is of 
Emilia. The viceroy, who secretly loves Luise and tries to obtain her 
by dishonorable means, is another Prince Hettore Gonzaga. Springel 
is a counterpart to Marinelli, and Wiederau to Count Appiani. Just 
as Marinelli serves his own purposes in eliminating Appiani, so Spring- 
el serves his in getting rid of Wiederau. Florentine, the discarded 
mistress, is a counterpart to Orsina. To be sure, Brandes has deviated 
extensively from the plot of Emilia Galotti. Emphasis on the ruthless 
lust of the ruler has been changed to emphasis on bad government in 
a wider aspect, and the father and daughter have been removed from 
the center of attention. Kabale und Liebe brings the father and daugh- 
ter into prominence again, not by a direct return to Emilia Galoiti, 
but with Brandes’ alterations preserved. 

The features of Kabale und Liebe which represent changes from 
the plot and characters of Der Landesvater, insofar as they are not 

18 Richard Weltrich, Friedrich Schiller: Geschichte seines Lebens und Charakteristik 
seiner Werke (Stuttgart, 1899), 1, 695. 

19 Andreas Streicher, Schillers Flucht von Stuttgart und Aufenthalt in Mannheim 
(Stuttgart & Augsburg, 1836), pp. 135-36. 


20 If one may judge Brandes on the basis of his autobiography, which shows an 
almost naive candor, he was an honest man. 
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original ideas of Schiller, come from the other dramas mentioned 
above (n. 1). In Der Landesvater and Emilia Galoiti, there is no paren- 
tal objection to the marriage of the lovers, and the father is a retired 
army officer. In Kabale und Liebe there is parental objection, and the 
father is a musician of low social standing. Presumably these changes 
are due to Der deutsche Hausvater. On the other hand, there is no stain 
on the purity of Schiller’s Luise, and in this she is like Lessing’s Emilia 
and Brandes’ Luise, but distinctly different from the heroines of Der 
deutsche Hausvater and Die Kindermérderin. The development of the 
mistress’s character from Orsina, who rebels against her overthrow as 
favorite, to Florentine, who overcomes her pique in anticipation of 
getting a husband who attracts her, and thence to Lady Milford, who 
generously relinquishes her claims on Ferdinand after a hard struggle, 
owes this third step, no doubt, to the figure of Countess Amaldi in the 
Hausvater, at least in part. Luise Millerin herself may be indebted for 
her greater energy and persistence to Lottchen in the Hausvater. 
Luise’s mother, for whom there is no counterpart in Der Landesvater 
and who is many degrees below Claudia Galotti in intelligence and 
dignity, must have been modeled on Frau Humbrecht in Die Kinder- 
mérderin. The rough behavior of father Miller, too, is so widely differ- 
ent from that of the fathers in Emilia, Der Landesvater and Der 
deutsche Hausvater, and so similar to that of the butcher Humbrecht in 
Die Kindermérderin and the coachman Walz in Die Reue nach der Tat 
that Schiller must have had these plays by Wagner in mind here. The 
tragic death of the young lovers Ferdinand and Luise, entirely inde- 
pendent, surely, of the t abe in Emilia Galotti and without counter- 
part either in Der Landesvater or Der deutsche Hausvater, has much in 
common, however, with the suicide of Langen and Rickchen in Die 
Reue nach der Tat. This catastrophe, like the one in Kabale und Liebe, 
is the fault of a domineering parent; the latter—here an aristocratic 
mother—is overcome too late by remorse, just as President von 
Walter is. That the lover’s jealousy should have been a motivating 
force in Kabale und Liebe may well be due to the influence of Othello. 

According to this analysis, which only touches, of course, the main 
points, Kabale und Liebe seems to have been conceived along the lines 
of Der Landesvater, and then altered and finished with the aid of sug- 
gestions from Othello, Die Reue nach der Tat, Die Kindermérderin, and 
Der deutsche Hausvater. How does this fit in with what little is defi- 
nitely known about the evolution of Kabale und Liebe? On 14 January 
1783 Schiller informed Streicher that his play was finished (Briefe, 1, 
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95); this was by no means the case, however, and on 24 April 1783 he 
wrote to Reinwald: “Meine ‘Luise Millerin’ habe ich sehr geiindert”’ 
(Briefe, 1, 120). The earlier draft of the play is not extant. One page, 
perhaps from it, perhaps from a second discarded draft, has alone 
been preserved. It is from the scene between the mistress and the 
young man. She says: “Ich bin nicht die Abenteuerin, Wieser, fiir 
die Sie mich halten”; and the story of her life is shorter than in the 
completed play (Brahm, Schiller, 1, 315-16). At this time, as one can 
see, Ferdinand’s surname is not yet Walter, but Wieser; to be sure, 
any resemblance to “Wiederau” is probably hardly worth mention- 
ing, just as the coincidence of the two Luises proves little. In another 
letter to Reinwald 3 May 1783 Schiller writes: “Meine Lady interes- 
siert mich fast so sehr, als meine Dulzinea [= Charlotte von Wolzogen] 
in Stuttgart” (Briefe, 1, 120). We may assume, then, that at least the 
character of Lady Milford underwent changes in the final version.” 
It is obvious that, if the original Lady Milford was patterened on 
Brandes’s Florentine, she could not have interested Schiller very 
much. Perhaps it was at this time that he added to her character the 
generous features of Gemmingen’s Amaldi and the passionate scorn 
of Lessing’s Orsina, and imbued it with his own inimitable heroic fire. 
If this was the case, then the influence of the Hausvater was brought to 
bear only after the original draft of the play was made (although 
Schiller first read Gemmingen’s drama in 1781). Indeed, Luise’s 
scene with Lady Milford, which reminds one so strongly of the Haus- 
vater, fits into the plot precariously enough to appear as a later addi- 
tion.” Likewise, Ferdinand’s strange confession of admiration for Lady 
Milford, which is tantamount to amorous interest (‘Eine Stunde, 
Luise, wo zwischen mein Herz und dich eine fremde Gestalt sich warf 
—wo meine Liebe vor meinem Gewissen erblaite—wo meine Luise 
aufhérte, ihrem Ferdinand alles zu sein—” [Il.iv]), may quite pos- 
sibly be an insert made after the influence of the Hausvater had 
become active. It is an echo of Karl’s attraction to Amaldi and does 
not fit in very well with Ferdinand’s stauncher character. 

One can easily imagine a Kabale und Liebe in which Lady Milford 
was nothing but a worthless Florentine, determined to have Ferdi- 
nand and bored by the old valet’s recital of how her jewels were paid 


“% Cf. Brahm, 1, 316; Minor, m, 117; Hervey, p. lii. 

® Says Eugen Kiihnemann (p. 212): “Hierbei zuerst méchte man vielleicht an das 
Vorbild [Der deutsche Hausvater] glauben, wenn man denkt, wie innetlich fremd die 
Szene in ‘Kabale und Lieb’ dasteht.” 
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for, and in which also father Miller was not a musician but a workman 
of some calling more appropriate to his manners and language. Such 
speculations, perhaps, lead us too far into the realm of pure conjec- 
ture; however, at least the fact of the drastically revised draft en- 
hances rather than diminishes the possibility that not Der deutsche 
Hausvater but Brandes’s Der Landesvater—this modest and forgotten 
work—was the original and primary model for Schiller’s infinitely 
better play. 
RoBERT R. HEITNER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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THe DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANIC VERSE Form. By Winfred P. Lehmann. 
Austin: University of Texas Press and Linguistic Society of America, 
1956. Pp. xix+217. $5.00. 


Scholars have long been familiar with the great transformations which Ger- 
manic verse form underwent in the centuries following A.D. 800. In the older 
period, the fundamental rhythmic unit was the line, and the forces that held 
the line together were patterns of alliteration and patterns of stress and 
syllable structure. The result, in Lehmann’s words, “was a solemn, slow- 
moving line of great force” (p. 3). After about 800, all of this begins to change. 
The patterns of alliteration are replaced by end rhyme; and the patterns of 
stress and syllable structure give way to emphasis primarily on the number 
of syllables, rather than on their stress and structure. “With this greater 
freedom of structure Germanic verse had gained in variety of expression but 
lost in forcefulness” (p. 4). 

Lehmann sets himself the task of trying to discover the forces which 
brought about this remarkable transformation. The changes themselves have 
of course not escaped notice; they are far too striking for that. But Lehmann 
is certainly right in his insistence that “work on them has been cursory; we 
have no over-all study of the changes themselves, nor of the various forces 
which may have influenced them” (p. 5). It is precisely such an over-all 
study which he gives us in this book. 

Chapter 1 states the problem clearly, and gives Lehmann’s convincing 
answer to it, viz., that the changes in verse form resulted from three main 
factors: changes in language, in audience and manner of presentation, and 
in foreign influence. The organization of the remainder of the book then fol- 
lows logically from this introduction. Chapter 2 deals with the old Germanic 
alliterative verse form; Chapters 3, 4, 5 give detailed analyses of the three 
transforming factors; and Chapter 6 concludes with a brief review of the 
entire argument. 

In discussing Lehmann’s book, it is perhaps best to present his three 
transforming factors in ascending order of importance, rather than in the 
descending order which he himself uses. We may therefore begin with the 
least important factor, that of foreign influence. Here Lehmann has little to 
offer that is new. In Chapter 5 he tells the familiar story of how end rhyme, 
syllable counting, and epic form were borrowed from Latin in the eighth and 
ninth centuries; and how new epic and lyric forms were introduced from 
Romance in the twelfth century. Though this chapter does not add to our 
knowledge of the subject, it is competently presented and of course had to 
be included in the total exposition. 

More important and more original is Chapter 4, on the changes which 
resulted from new modes of presentation and new types of audience. The old 
Germanic audience was apparently limited to the tribal chief and his war- 
riors, and the presentation was surely oral, probably to the accompaniment 
of a harp. As new social classes arose and new verse forms were imported, 
both audience and presentation changed. “The long epic was introduced in 
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the English monasteries; Skaldic poetry flourished in the halls of the Viking 
rulers; the southern love lyric and minnesong [flourished] in the medieval 
chivalric courts. . . . The Old High German monk Otfrid composed his epic 
for a reading audience; the tenth-century skald Egil is described as reciting 
his drépa much as would any modern poet; the thirteenth-century German 
minnesingers presented their poems to the accompaniment of melodies which 
they themselves had composed” (pp. 126-27). Where poetry was written to 
be read, it led to such new devices as the acrostic. Where long epics were 
recited, they led to the spreading of sense units over whole series of metrical 
lines. And where lyrics were sung to definite melodies, elaborate stanza forms 
soon developed. Mode of presentation and type of audience thus produced 
tangible changes in the verse form that was used. 

All of these changes are important, and account for at least part of the 
great transformation; and yet they seem relatively superficial, and leave a 
good many important questions unanswered. How, for example, even before 
the introduction of end rhyme and syllable counting, had it been possible 
for alliterative verse to develop into such diverse forms as the tightly packed 
line of Eddic poetry and the loosely joined line of the Heliand? Why did 
England come to occupy a middle position between the terse line of Scan- 
dinavia and the loquacious one of Germany? And why, in all three regions, 
does poetry seem to have been so ready and willing to adopt end rhyme and 
syllable counting? Lehmann finds the answers to these and many other ques- 
tions in the linguistic changes that each of the several languages underwent. 
Foreign influence and changing audiences and modes of presentation are 
important, but they play only subsidiary roles. Far outweighing them is the 
third factor, that of linguistic change. ‘“To this we may ascribe all the funda- 
mental changes of poetic form in the early Germanic languages” (p. 162). 
It was internal linguistic change which thus prepared the way for the external 
changes that followed. 

Lehmann gives a detailed exposition of this thesis in the most important 
and original part of the book, Chapter 3, “Change in form and linguistic 
structure.” “If we wish to understand the rhythms of any language,” he 
writes, “‘we must proceed beyond externals and analyze its system of sounds 
and note their frequency” (pp. 66-67). And: “ . . . to determine the possible 
poetic system, we must first analyze the linguistic system” (p. 71). He begins 
with an analysis of the rhythm of Proto-Germanic, as comparative studies 
reveal it to us. What he finds—and we must agree with him—is a language 
with strong initial stress and a high proportion of short syllables; a language 
in which each word (or each element in a compound word) formed a single 
metrical unit; a language, we may add, ideally suited to poetic patterns of 
alliteration and of stress and syllable structure; in short, a language in which 
we might almost predict the development of alliterative verse. In searching 
for an adjective to describe the rhythm of this language, Lehmann chooses 
the word “violent” (p. 79). There may be better adjectives than this; but at 
least this one makes it clear that the rhythm was not one well adapted to 
syllable counting and end rhyme. 

If this was the rhythm of Proto-Germanic, why and how did it change 
to produce such contrasts as the packed line of Old Norse and the loose one 
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of Old Saxon? Lehmann sees two main directions of change. In the north 
(Old Norse), the retention of strong initial stress led to the dropping of un- 
stressed vowels and a consequent preponderance of long syllables. In the south 
(Old Saxon, Old High German), a weakening of the strong initial stress led 
to an increase in the number and prominence of short syllables. Old English 
occupied a middle position, preserving more of the original verse form and 
hence continuing the alliterative tradition for a much longer time. But even 
here there were changes. “Our earliest [recorded] verse in the various dialects 
therefore produces strikingly different effects, and effects unlike those of 
Proto-Germanic verse” (p. 80). 

Lehmann may or may not be right in his assumption that a strong vs. a 
weakened stress accent was responsible for these changes. (Given the nature 
of the evidence, the argument cannot help being circular: unstressed syllables 
were lost because the stress was strong; and we know that the stress was 
strong because we find it causing the loss of unstressed syllables.) Be that as 
it may, it is undeniably true that these changes did occur. In any random 
sample of alliterative verse, Old Norse will show the smallest number of 
syllables, with a high proportion of Jong ones; Old Saxon will show the largest 
number of syllables, with a high proportion of short ones; and Old English 
will occupy a middle position in both respects. And what were the results? 
In Old Norse the trend was inevitably toward a verse form in which each 
stressed syllable was followed by a single unstressed syllable; and from this 
there followed almost inexorably a system of syllable counting. In Old Saxon, 
on the other hand, the weakening of initial word stress led almost inevitably 
to two further innovations: first, the metrical function of word stress was 
taken over by sentence stress; and secondly, since initial consonants were no 
longer adequate to bind the alliterative line together, they were reinforced by 
vowel rhyme—in as much as a third of all alliterating words. 

This explanation of poetic changes as resulting from linguistic change 
(and Lehmann goes far beyond the few details sketched above) is the great 
merit of the book. It is often the mark of a brilliant insight that one reacts to 
it by saying: This is so clear and obvious; why didn’t I see it myself? Despite 
occasional doubts and hesitations, this is essentially your reviewer’s reaction. 
All of us will want a little time to reflect upon these new insights. But cer- 
tainly none of us can reject them out of hand—or, for that matter, ever quite 
return to his previous ideas on the development of Germanic alliterative 
verse. 
Since the subject has already been broached, we shall do well to ask 
ourselves quite frankly: If these explanations seem so obvious now, why has 
no one ever suggested them before? We may perhaps give a twofold answer. 
On the one hand, it is only recently that linguistic science has developed the 
analytical techniques which make Lehmann’s thesis possible. And on the other 
hand, it is just possible that previous scholars have shied away from an ex- 
planation which is in some respects quite disconcerting. We can all readily 
accept the fact that a poet is constrained by the verse form within which 
he chooses to write; indeed, the skill he shows in working within these chosen 
constraints is a prime measure of his poetic greatness. We are far less ready, 
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however, to accept the proposition that the very language which the poet 
uses can place far greater constraints upon him. Since in this case the poet 
has no choice in the matter—an English poet must perforce work within the 
confines of English, a German poet within the confines of German—it seems 
almost unfair to blame a poet for failing to transcend the bounds of his own 
language. Yet it is obviously true that a poet is limited by the structure of 
the language in which he writes. And since this is true, it must also be true 
that, as the language itself changes, so also a given verse form must change, 
until it may reach a point where it has become a caricature of its former self. 
Precisely this happened in the case of Germanic alliterative verse. “The 
northern poets choked their alliterative poetry by packing too much material 
in the line; the southern poets, on the other hand, permitted it to dissolve in 
a torrent of words” (p. 48). If we quarrel with this statement, it can only be 
with the implication that the poets had any choice in the matter. We might 
better stress the historical necessity of these develop nents, the fact that 
changes in their languages had forced the poets into this type of verse. It is 
at this point that we can say that Germanic poetry was fully prepared for the 
great transformation which then came through the adoption of new foreign 
models and the adaptation to new modes of presentation and new types of 
audience. 

A final word should be said about the audience to which Lehmann’s 
book may appeal. He has not only succeeded in applying new linguistic tech- 
niques to the analysis of a complicated literary problem. He has also succeeded 
in expressing his findings in a language which is wholly nontechnical, with 
none of the tortured prose which linguists use when they write for one an- 
other. Scholars interested in alliterative verse can read this book with ease 
and comfort; they can also recommend it to their students with a clear con- 
science, even with enthusiasm. 


Wit1t1AM G. MovuLton 
Cornell University 


NAMENSCHATZ UND DICHTERSPRACHE. Studien zu den zweigliedrigen Per- 
sonennamen der Germanen. By Gottfried Schramm. (Erginzungshefte 
zur Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiet der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, Nr. 15). Gedruckt mit Unterstiitzung der 
Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1957. Pp. 198. DM br.16.80. 


These brilliant and solid studies by a disciple of Wolfgang Krause and 
Ernst Schwarz make use of, as it were, paleontological methods: a close 
analysis of a class of “fossils,” i.e., Gmc. dithematic names, leads to an imagi- 
native reconstruction of a society in which poetry, by extolling the merits of 
princes and leaders, created a reservoir of epithets; from this reservoir names 
(for leaders, followers, and misera plebs) were drawn. By checking the extant 
proper names against the corresponding nouns (appellations, man-kenningar) 
in Beowulf and Edda, the author determines the rules—rhythmic and melodic 
as well as grammatical—by which nomenclature is set apart as a special 
entity within language. The frequent semantic incongruity of the component 
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parts results from the element of playfulness active within the framework of 
rules. 

This new and ingenious theory seems more satisfactory than Schréder’s, 
who explained most dithematic names as dvandva compounds intimating 
acts of well-wishing, “Heilswiinsche”’; it also is more widely applicable than 
Héfler’s and Hauck’s attempts at discovering the “‘Primirkomposita” (com- 
pounds that originally were meaningful) within the sphere of the Holy. 

The author then pursues an investigation into the possibility of common 
IE origins for Gmc. and Greek names based on panegyric poetry (“Preis- 
lied’’). He realizes the risks involved in conjecture (Heusler’s warning against 
positing heroic song amidst stone age circumstances, is quoted) and accepts 
E. Pulgram’s thesis (in Language xxt11, not xxxu!) that simple names pre- 
vailed in IE. But he opposes Pulgram’s view that dithematic nomenclature is 
“gemeinindogermanisch” rather than ‘“urindogermanisch”: the lack of 
dithematic names in Italic and Armenian, so argues Schramm, does not pre- 
clude a late IE origin for such an onomastic system. Does not the heroic 
character of such a system, he concludes, bespeak the dynamic drive of the 
IE peoples at the dawn of their wanderings? 

It seems to us that further anthropological research is needed to support 
this portion of the author’s theory. Should heroic nomenclature, with its 
poetic touches and its social snobbishness, be projected into the second 
millennium B.C.? The interesting fact that Greek dithematic names tie up 
with those in the Cretan Linear Script B, may not be sufficient proof. And 
what about magic ideas, the heyday of which, as the author states with 
C. M. Bowra, antedates the heroic age? Schramm’s unwillingness to admit 
primitive features may be justified only with respect to a later period. Thus 
the animal designations, so frequent in Gmc. male names and kenningar, are 
for him poetic metaphors dear to a warrior’s jargon, but totally unconnected 
with totemistic concepts (here Hebbel’s Moloch fragment offers an unex- 
pected variation: warriors and hunters realistically naming themselves for 
their brothers in the animal kingdom). The Valkyrie-like feminine names, 
which to Schréder revealed an ancient ideal of woman as a helper in battle 
(“Schlachthelferin’’)—an ideal persisting well into the times of the Parsival— 
are, according to Schramm, derivatives of male names, only slightly influenced 
by mythological parallels. On the other hand, the author holds that Gmc. 
theophorous names refer to collective deities only; would not the aristocratic 
and individualistic society that he depicts as listening to panegyric, be mir- 
rored in an Asgard, or Olympus, of identical structure? 

The brief outline we have given, the few objections we have raised, fail 
to convey an adequate idea of the wealth of documentation and argumenta- 
tion, of the breadth of scope displayed in this slender book and in the name 
lists of its appendices. (On p. 82, |. 17 from above and I. 8 from the bottom, 
the name should read Portengen.) The organization of the material merits 
special praise: the summaries at the end of each chapter greatly facilitate the 
work of the reader and critic, who feels like predicting, from the present 
achievement, great achievements in the future: ex ungue leonem! 


HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 
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DIE DEUTSCHE SPRACHE UNSERER ZEIT. Zur Sprachgeschichte des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts. By Lutz Mackensen. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer, 1956. Pp. 
198. DM 5.80. 


This little book is a study of the most significant developments in the German 
language since the beginning of the Naturalistic movement. The author, Lutz 
Mackensen, is the well-known editor of Muttersprache, the official organ of the 
“Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Sprache.” He is probably the best qualified to 
have written such a survey, as is shown, among other things, by the wide 
variety of his sources, which extend over the whole field of writing, from 
scholarly publications to contemporary comments in belletristic or technical 
literature. I should like to stress also that not the least of the virtues of the 
book is the fact that it is written in a clear and lively style. Mackensen has a 
good eye for the striking illustration, apt quotation, and revealing anecdote. 

Mackensen’s chief concern is to reveal the main lines of development in 
the language as they grew out of the dominant social and intellectual move- 
ments. The book, therefore, does not aim to give an exhaustive list of the 
innovations (the Wérterverzeichnis lists about 2,000 words), but to illustrate, 
mainly from the vocabulary, the most characteristic trends. Since the author 
believes, quite correctly, that the main lines of development began in the 
decades at the turn of the century, the innovations from this period receive 
primary attention. Thus, for instance, Mackensen shows that the widespread 
use of the military phrase in civilian context, which was one of the striking 
characteristics of the language during the Hitler regime (“workers” became a 
“Front,” production of goods a “Schlacht”’), was the culmination of a trend 
that began much earlier in the century. The whole trend actually was grounded 
in the social conditions that were created by universal military training, World 
War I, and the high place assigned to the officer class in the social order. As 
in other instances, here too, the Nazi movement did not begin anything new, 
but merely gave full impetus to an already existing language habit that suited 
its purpose. 

The influence of National Socialism on the language, for which according 
to Mackensen there is as yet no satisfactory study available (V. Klemperer’s 
book, LTI, attributes too much creative originality in language to National 
Socialism), is only one, and by no means the most prominent one, of the many 
facets of the language discussed in the book. There are eight chapters, each 
headed by the catchword which best reveals in its origin and usage the basic 
social condition or central intellectual view that called forth many other 
related changes in the language. The chief topics are: the language aspects 
of the various literary movements (sometimes individual authors, e.g., 
Nietzsche, Mauthner, Morgenstern); the influence of special spheres of society 
on speaking and writing, namely politics, bureaucracy, science and technol- 
ogy, business and industry, advertising, “the masses,” the “Jugendbe- 
wegung,” sport and hygiene, the wars, newspapers, the theater, movies, tele- 
vision; the effects of population displacements, such as the flight from the 
country to the “big city” and the influx of expellees and refugees to Western 


Germany. Naturally the influences of foreign cultures are also critically as- 
sessed. 
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Much of what the author presents, both as to details and generalizations, 
is familiar knowledge, especially to readers of Muttersprache. Besides, the 
main developments in German have also been observed in other languages 
falling within the sphere of Western civilization, although, to my knowledge, 
nowhere discussed in such a complete and systematic manner as in Macken- 
sen’s book. There is one development, however, which I believe is of greater 
import for German than the other European languages. It is the emergence 
of the “Umgangssprache” as a dominant form of speech and writing, inde- 
pendent of the normative control of the “Schriftsprache” (classical tradition) 
and the reservoir of the ““Landmundarten.” Mackensen shows how and when 
this development began and follows up its consequences, both good and bad, 
to the present day. His final conclusion is that the German language “ist in 
Gefahr, sich mechanisch anzureichern, was der Tag von ihr verlangt und 
was er ihr bietet. Es hilft ihr nichts, wenn ihr Wege angeboten werden, die 
in die Vergangenheit zuriickfiihren. Sie kann ihre Ordnung nur in sich selber 
finden. Sich darauf zu besinnen, was das grundsitzlich und in jedem Einzel- 
fall bedeutet, scheint mir die einzige Méglichkeit von Sprachpflege zu sein, 
die den Tatsachen gerecht wird und in die Zukunft weist, ohne die Ver- 
gangenheit zu verleugnen” (p. 179). 


A. D. WEINBERGER 
Syracuse University 


BEITRAGE ZUR VERGLEICHENDEN ERZAHLFORSCHUNG. Herausgegeben von 
Kurt Ranke. (FF Communications N:os 151-63.) Helsinki: Academia 
Scientiarum Fennica, 1955. Pp. 274. Finn. mk. 1000. 


Walter Anderson, dem verdienten Folkloristen, wurden zu seinem 70. Ge- 
burtstag am 10. X. 1955 die vorliegenden dreizehn Studien zu Mirchen, 
Sage und Schwank gewidmet; das Sammelheft ist mit seinem Bild ge- 
schmiickt. Die Beitrige kommen aus Europa, Asien und Amerika und be- 
zeugen das Ansehen des Geehrten und die Weltgeltung der “finnischen” 
geographisch-historischen Methode; ihre Herkunft bestitigt die fortdauernde 
auslindischen Forschern gewihrte Gastfreundschaft der Finnischen 
Akademie, der auch der Berichterstatter dankbar verpflichtet bleibt. 

Grundsiatzliche Erérterungen zur Motivanalyse, zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte von Erzihlungstypen, zur Geschichte des Mirchens in einem be- 
stimmten Lande und zur Erzihlitechnik wechseln ab mit Spezialunter- 
suchungen tiber Motive und Typen. 

Zur ersten Gruppe gehért Stith Thompsons Narrative Motif-Analysis 
as a Folklore Method (N:o 161), 9 S., ein wertvoller Riickblick auf Leitge- 
danken und Aufbau seines “Index” und eine Vorschau auf die kiinftige revi- 
dierte Ausgabe.—Kurt Ranke bricht eine Lanze fiir die anthropologische These 
von der Polygenese gewisser Stoffe. Als Beispiel dient ihm Der Schwank vom 
Schmaus der Einfiltigkeit (N:0 159), 17 S. Nur Idee und Grundmotiv seien 
den Varianten gemeinsam, die Abliufe der in Orient und Okzident bekannten 
Erzihlungen seien aber von einander ganz unabhiingige Ausgestaltungen. 
“Der Schmaus der Einfaltigkeit” regt allerdings die humorvolle Abwandlung 
an, wie die vom Jubilar berichtete “intellektuelle” wunderschén illustriert: 
Homéopathen bereiten eine Hiihnersuppe, indem sie einen grofen Kessel 
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mit Wasser in die Sonne stellen und ein Huhn daran so vorbeitreiben, daf 
sein Schatten auf das Wasser fallt. Das mu aber schnell gehen, sonst wird 
die Suppe zu kraftig'—Marianne Rumpf in Ursprung und Entstehung von 
Warn- und Schreckmérchen (N:o 160), 16 S., méchte die Funktion der volks- 
tiimlichen Erzihlungen besser begreifen und fragt: Warum wird die Ge- 
schichte erzihlt und von wem wird sie erzihlt? Die von ihr behandelten 
Miarchen kommen von Ammen und Miittern und schildern die Gefahren, 
denen ungehorsame und unachtsame Kinder ausgesetzt sind. Es wird wahr- 
scheinlich gemacht, dai “Le Petit Chaperon Rouge” mit franzésischen 
Werwolf-Prozessen des 16. Jahrhunderts zusammenhingt, in denen von 
Uberfallen auf Kinder die Rede war. Eine literarische Quelle hat sich nicht 
finden lassen, Perrault hat fiir seine aufgeklairteren Leser den Werwolf durch 
einen richtigen Wolf ersetzt—Von Waldemar Liungman stammt der be- 
deutendste Beitrag, Das wahrscheinliche Alter des Volksmarchens in Schweden 
(N:0 156), 44 S. Ahnlich wie von der Leyen in seiner bekannten Einleitung 
zu den Grimmschen Mirchen in den Mdrchen der Weliliteratur versucht 
Liungman, die verschiedenen Schichten des schwedischen Miarchenschatzes 
von einander zu trennen. BloSBer Nachweis eines gemeinsamen Motivs in einer 
alten literarischen Version und im neuzeitlichen Volksmirchen geniigt Liung- 
man aber nicht als Beweis fiir kontinuierliche Tradition (er ist darin wesent- 
lich skeptischer als andere), und so kommt er zu dem _ iiberraschenden 
Ergebnis, daf§ sich aus der altwestnordischen Literatur (Edda usw.) mit 
Sicherheit eigentlich kein einziger schwedischer Mirchentypus ableiten lat. 
Die im Mittelalter Schweden erreichenden fremden Mirchen und Legenden 
zeigen das hier bestehende Interesse an dieser Erzihlungsform, aber ihre Auf- 
zeichnung durch Gelehrte beweist noch keine einheimische miindliche Tradi- 
tion. Diese lebt erst langsam auf im 16. Jahrhundert: erst kommen 
Tiermiarchen, dann Schwinke, schlieSlich die Novellen- und Zaubermirchen. 
Die letztgenannten erreichen um die Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts die Héhe der 
Beliebtheit. Der Verfasser glaubt mit Recht an die groSe Bedeutung der 
literarischen Aufzeichnung als Quelle fiir die stofweise erfolgende Ver- 
breitung volkstiimlicher Erzihlformen. Dabei ist es wohl weniger seine Ab- 
sicht, das Marchen zum “abgesunkenen Kulturgut” zu machen als den Hypo- 
thesen seines schwedischen Landsmannes C. W. v. Sydow den Boden zu 
entziehen. Dieser hatte bekanntlich das Wandern der Mirchentypen iiber 
Sprachgrenzen geleugnet und eine ununterbrochene Vererbung indogerma- 
nischer Typen aus grauer Vorzeit fiir die Einzelvélker behauptet.—Karl 
Haiding, der wie Gottfried HenSen (Volk erzahit) und C. H. Tillhagen (Taikon 
beriittar) sich fiir die Marchenerzihler und ihre Erzaihikunst interessiert (vgl. 
sein Buch Osterreichs Marchenschats, 1953), erganzt seine friiheren Studien 
durch den Beitrag Von der Gebirdensprache der Mirchenersithler (N:0 155), 16 
S., 11 Ill. Die Phasen des Gesichtsausdrucks und der sprechenden Handbe- 
wegungen, wie sie Verwicklungen, Fehlschlage, das gute Ende begleiten oder 
auch blofSe Stimmungen ausdriicken, wurden durch die im rechten Augenblick 
gemachten Pildaufnahmen der hochbetagten Gewahrsleute festgehalten. So 
wurde eine wertvolle Dokumentation des unbefangenen lebendigen Miarchen- 
erzihlens gewonnen. 

Die zweite Gruppe miissen wir kiirzer behandeln. Martti Haavio, in 
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Der Etanamythos in Finnland (N:0 154), 14 S., findet Spuren des altbabylo- 
nischen Etanamythos in der lappischen und finnischen Fabel vom Adler (oder 
Greif), der einen Mann (oder ein Tier) so hoch in die Liifte trigt, daB die Erde 
von oben aussieht wie das obere Ende eines eingeschlagenen Pflocks, das Meer 
wie ein Sieb, usw.—Pertev Naili Boratav, Les Histoires d’Ours en Anatolie 
(N:o 152), 46 S., gibt einen ausfiihrlichen Uberblick iiber die tiirkischen 
Birensagen. VeranlaSt war die Studie durck den romanhaften Bericht iiber 
die “wahren” Erlebnisse eines Bauernmidchens, das im Jahre 1952 fiinf 
Tage in einer Barenhéhle verbrachte haben wollte.—Inger M. Boberg, Bau- 
meistersagen (N:0 151), 24 S., analysiert die skandinavischen Sagen vom (ge- 
prellten) Riesen oder Teufel als (Kirchen)-Baumeister, die teils das Motiv 
von der Macht des Namens (Tom Tit Tot / Rumpelstilzchen) aufweisen und 
wohl auf eine ostskandinavische Urform zuriickgehen, teils (wie die Lunder 
Domsage) vom Riesen Finn erzihlen und eine westskandinavische Variante 
reprisentieren. Eine altere Vermutung v. Sydows, da® die Sage aus Irland 
iibertragen sei, wird widerlegt—Robert Wildhaber, Das Siindenregister auf 
der Kuhhaut (N:o0 163), 36 S., untersucht das mittelalterliche Exempel, das 
auch als “Der Teufel in der Kirche” bekannt ist (in einfacher Form schon 
bei Jacob von Vitry zu finden): der Teufel schreibt die Namen der Kirchen- 
schlifer oder -schwitzer auf ein groSes Tierfell; es gehen aber nicht alle “auf 
die Kuhhaut,” und der Teufel zerrt mit den Zahnen daran, um sie zu zer- 
dehnen. Die bildende Kunst hat das Thema vom 14. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert 
verwandt.—Will-Erich Peuckert, Lenore (N:o 158), 19 S., fragt: Was hat 
man um 1780 im mittleren Deutschland von der Sage vom toten Briutigam 


(der “Lenorensage”’”) gekannt oder wissen kénnen? Die Studie gewinnt den 
volkstiimlichen Keim der Ballade zuriick, fiinf Verszeilen in einer Prosafas- 
sung, von denen Biirger nur drei gehért hat.—SchlieBlich seien noch drei 
weitere Arbeiten mit ihren Titeln angefiihrt; Raffaelle Corso, L’Orso della 
Candelora (N:0 153), 8 S.; G. Megas, Der Barilose im neugriechischen Méarchen 
(N:o 157), 16 S., G. Vidossi, In Margine ad alcune Avventure di M iinchhausen 
(N:o 162), 9 S. 


Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


BETRACHTUNGEN ZUM MARCHEN / BESONDERS IN SEINEM VERHALTNIS ZU 
HELDENSAGE UND Myrtnos. Von Jan de Vries. (FF Communications 
N:o 150.) Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1954. Pp. 184. Finn. 
mk. 600. 


Gegenstand dieser Studie ist das sogenannte Wundermirchen, das die wunder- 
baren Abenteuer und Taten eines “Helden” und seinen endlichen Triumph 
iiber die Widersacher oder iiber die Hindernisse zwischen ihm und seinem 
Gliick erziahlt. (Tiergeschichte, Schwank und Miarchennovelle werden nicht 
einbezogen.) 

Einleitend setzt sich der Verfasser mit neueren Ansichten iiber das Alter 
und die Herkunft des Marchens auseinander. Ausfiihrlicher besprochen (und 
abgelehnt) werden Saintyves und seine ritualistische Theorie; die psycho- 
logischen Erklarungsversuche von Freud und Jung; von Sydows Zweifel an 
der Marchenwanderung und seine daraus resultierende Lehre vom indoger- 
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manischen Ursprung im Neolithikum; Peuckerts ethnologisch begriindete 
Ableitung des Mirchens aus der Bauernkultur des Ostmittelmeerraumes.— 
Im allgemeinen kann man der Kritik mit Zustimmung folgen, selbst da, wo 
es zu Angriffen auf die historisch-geographische Methode kommt: einige 
Arbeiten der “Finnen” haben iibersehen, da® eine bessere logische Begriin- 
dung fiir ein Motiv spate Zutat sein kann und nicht unbedingt den Riickschlu8 
auf die Heimat der ganzen Motivkette erlaubt; das Mirchen ist ja seinem 
eigensten Wesen nach dem Wunder zugetan und nicht der ratio. 

In Verbindung mit von Sydows einschligiger Arbeit wird der altaigyp- 
tische Papyrus von den Briidern Anupu und Beta (Bitiu) analysiert, dessen 
Motive man allzu rasch in dem europiischen “Zweibriidermirchen” wieder- 
finden wollte. Bei der agyptischen Erzihlung handelt es sich aber eher um 
eine Mythe vom Gott-Pharao, der stirbt und wiedergeboren wird. Die Ahn- 
lichkeiten mit dem verglichenen Miarchentypus sind nicht so grof, daf} man 
nicht auch (wie de Vries es tut) einen direkten Zusammenhang ableugnen 
kénnte.—Bei fortschreitender Lektiire gewinnt man den Eindruck, da ein 
Leitgedanke der Betrachtungen ist, das Wundermirchen sei keineswegs so 
alt, wie manche Forscher uns glauben machen. Das ist aber ein voreiliger 
Schlu6. 

Das Hauptanliegen des Verfassers ist vielmehr, das Wesen der mit 
mirchenhaften Ziigen ausgeschmiickten Heldensage zu erkennen, genauer: 
ihr Verhdltnis zum Wundermirchen. Die Untersuchungen von Panzer 
brachten s. Zt.—mit anfechtbaren Methoden—die sehr umstrittene “‘Lésung” 
des Problems, daf} manche germanische Heldensagen (die von Hilde-Gudrun, 
Beowulf und Sigfrid) nichts als heroisierte Marchen seien. Aber selbst was 
die Kritiker Panzers ihm zugestehen wollten, die Méglichkeit des Einflusses 
von Marchentypen auf die Heldensage, ist fiir de Vries nicht annehmbar. 
Immer wieder wird darauf hingewiesen, daf} ein einzelnes Marchenmotiv in 
einer Gétter- oder Heldensage keineswegs die Bekanntschaft mit einem voll- 
stindigen Marchentypus beweise, der etwa dasselbe Motiv fiir den Aufbau 
verwendet. Solche gemeinsamen Motive kénnten z. B. aus dem Mythos oder 
dem Volksglauben stammen und von Sage und Mirchen, unabhingig von 
einander, aufgenommen sein. All dies scheint mir nicht sehr originell: von der 
Leyens Buch Das Marchen hatte in allen Auflagen iiber das Verhiltnis von 
Marchen, Sage und Mythos, iiber den Unterschied von Motiv und Motiv- 
ketten vieles, das nicht sehr weit von den Ansichten der Betrachtungen ab- 
liegt (allerdings wird es hier véllig iibergangen). 

Eine Analyse der “Argonautensage” soll zeigen, daf die von Sven 
Liljeblad herangezogenen Typen Aarne 513, 313, 531 zur Erklarung nicht 
ausreichen, da vielmehr mit Paula Philippson ein Sonnenmythos hinter der 
Heldensage von Jason, vom Lichtschiff Argo und vom goldhaarigen Vlies zu 
erkennen sei; eine solche Unterweltsfahrt stamme aus dem Mythos, nicht 
aus einem Marchentypus, geschweige denn aus dreien. Uberhaupt beruhe die 
Heldensage auf einem Vorgang der Mutation, sie “springe” von geschicht- 
lichen Tatsachen und Personen auf eine vollkommen andere Ebene, auf der 
jene urspriinglichen Keime der Sage bis zur Unkenntlichkeit verindert 
werden diirfen, weil das Wesen und das Ziel der Erzihlung ganz verschieden 
vom historischen Bericht sind. Das soll nach der Meinung des Verfassers auch 
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einschlieBen, dai die “miarchenhaften” Ziige nicht in einer langwierigen 
Sagenentwicklung anwachsen, sondern auf der héheren Ebene der Heldensage 
von vornherein zum wunderbaren Heldenleben gehéren mégen. 

Haben wir bis hierhin keine grundsitzlichen Einwendungen gehabt, so 
wird das anders, wenn die “‘Sigfridsage” als germ:unisches Beispiel der Gattung 
Heldensage besprochen wird. Die ““marchenhaften” Ziige, die aus dem Biren- 
sohnmirchen, aus Dornréschen, aus Brautwerbermirchen, aus dem Marchen 
vom dankbaren Toten und dem Mirchen vom verborgenen Leben entlehnt 
sein sollten, werden als mythische oder ethnologische Motive erklart. Der 
Flammenwall kénnte eine Erinnerung an Unterweltsvorstellungen sein, das 
erste Beilager Gunthers und die von Sigfrid dabei geleistete Hilfe auf uralte 
Deflorationsbrauche zuriickweisen, usw. Aber dann verlaft de Vries selber 
den festen Boden rationaler Forschung und erhebt sich in die Wolken der 
Spekulation. Da gewisse Beziehungen zwischen der germanischen Sigfridsage 
und irischen Erzihlungen vorliegen, die man bisher durch Entlehnung er- 
klairt hatte, die aber nach seiner Meinung zum Urtypus der Sage gehéren, so 
vermutet er eine gemeinsame Ausbildung zur Zeit der keltisch-germanischen 
Mischkultur am Niederrhein, d. h. zur La Téne-Zeit (so schon PBB, txxv 
[1953], 229-47). Wenn etwa Sigibert II das historische Vorbild Sigfrids war, 
so wurde diese Gestalt, als sie zur Ebene der Heldensage emporstieg, einfach 
in das schon vorhandene Gewebe mythischer Motive eingefiigt, d. h. es gab die 
Sigfridsage Jahrhunderte vor Sigfrid. Im Falle der Wandernovellen hat man 
dergleichen Annahmen natiirlich schon immer gemacht,' aber hier geht es um 
die These, da keine “‘marchenhafte” Ausschmiickung historischer Ereignisse 
in evolutionistischen Sinne stattgefunden habe. So wird denn auch von der 
Leyens Schrift Das Méarchen in den Géttersagen der Edda mit Achselzucken 
(nicht mit Argumenten) abgetan. Auch dessen begriindete Behauptung, da 
dieser Miarchenschmuck erst zwischen dem 9g. und 12. Jahrhundert, wahr- 
scheinlich erst kurz vor 1200 nach dem Norden gelangt sei, wird als Produkt 
der Sophus-Bugge-Periode belachelt. 

Woher und aus welcher Zeit stammt denn nun nach der Meinung des Ver- 
fassers das europiische Wundermiarchen? Schon langer hat man versucht, die 
Gattung Marchen als gesunkenes Kulturgut zu begreifen und seinen Ursprung 
in eine héhere, vielleicht aristokratische Schicht zu verlegen. Max Liithis 
Ansicht, daf im Marchen der optimistische Glaube an eine richtig geordnete 
Welt zum Ausdruck komme, wird hier nun verbunden mit der Vermutung, 
das Mirchen sei das Spiegelbild einer vornehmen problemlosen Gesellschaft, 
die auf das Leben in heiterer Ruhe hinabsehen und es als eine Art ‘“‘Glasper- 
lenspiel” (so schon Liithi) literarisch gestalten konnte. So rat de Vries nach 
einigem Herumtasten auf die homerische Welt oder die Philesophenschule 
der Pythagorier oder das sophistische Athen des 5. Jahrhunderts.—Ich 
meinerseits gehe lieber mit André Jolles, der im Marchen ein Kontrastbild der 
Wirklichkeit erkennt—nicht notwendigerweise den Gliickstraum ‘“‘armer 
Leute,” sondern einen der méglichen Wege, den Lauf der Welt wenigstens in 
der Phantasie zurechtzuriicken, und ich glaube nicht, da es bei dem europa- 


1Vgl. auch meine Bemerkungen zu de Vries’ Auffassung von der mythischen 
Basis des Hildebrandsliedes, JEGP, tvi (1957), 312. 
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ischen Wundermirchen anders war. Und was die angebliche Entstehung in 
einer ironischen, nicht-naiven Gesellschaft angeht, so geniigt es wohl, auf 
die Aufklarung und das Rokoko zu verweisen und die Gewalt, die damals dem 
echten Marchen angetan wurde. 

Die Verkniipfung der beiden Fragen, derjenigen nach der richtigen 
Forschungsmethode mit derjenigen nach dem Verhiltnis des Marchens zur 
Heldensage, macht den Gedankengang oft unklar und die Darstellung un- 
iibersichtlich. Eine grofse Anzahl von Fehlern (Druckfehlern, die wie gram- 
matische VerstéfSe aussehen) und von unidiomatischen Wendungen irritieren 
den Leser, was bei deutschen FFC-Heften ungewéhnlich ist. 


Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Grorc Kaiser. By Bryan J. Kenworthy. (Modern Language Studies.) Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. Pp. xxiv+215. 


The popularity of Georg Kaiser with the younger generation of critics, inside 
and outside of the German-speaking part of Europe, is remarkable and 
promises soon to overtake even that of Rilke, if it has not already done so. 
During the past ten or twelve years the average of one dissertation a year 
has been maintained, and these dissertations in turn have led to articles and 
books in the ordinary academic course of events. The “break” in Kaiser 
studies came soon after the author’s death in 1945: the “‘Nachlafi’”’ became 
accessible and since has proved to be a valuable source of material. The cur- 
rent wave of interest is likely to persist for some time due to the recent 
establishment of the Kaiser-Archiv in Berlin and the promised new editions 
(one popular and one critical) of Kaiser’s works. 

As a result, we already have gained a substantial new understanding of 
many facets of the art of this great dramatist. The progress is easily ascer- 
tained by comparing Kenworthy’s new book with the most ambitious Kaiser 
monograph of the immediate postwar period, the one by Fivian' which, 
however, could not yet draw on the writer’s posthumous papers. In Fivian’s 
views, Kaiser’s work centered around his expressionistic experiments. Every- 
thing before was supposed to have led up to them, and what followed could 
still be dismissed as creative decline since Fivian was yet unfamiliar with 
most of the later works. For Kenworthy, the dependence of Kaiser on the 
world of Expressionism is still, by and large, beyond a doubt; so much so 
that the reader may feel at times a little impatient with his rather mechanical 
way of assigning various plays to the Expressionist school. Statements like: 
“their logic, however, is still expressionistic,” or “Gilles und Jeanne is, in 
many ways, one of Kaiser’s most expressionistic dramas’’—or variations 
thereof—occur entirely too frequently. But, on the other hand, there is also 
a feeling in Kenworthy’s book that perhaps all these traits are subordinate to 
Kaiser’s own mode of expression (for instance on page 103). Casual remarks 
of this nature indicate the step that has been taken toward a deeper under- 
standing of the phenomenon that is Kaiser’s drama, with all its richness and 


1 Eric A. Fivian, Georg Kaiser und seine Stellung im Expressionismus (Miinchen, 
1946), the outgrowth of a Harvard dissertation. 
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puzzling greatness. If Mr. Kenworthy had explored the ramifications of Ex- 
pressionism a little more fully—its (very limited) possibilities for the develop- 
ment of true drama, together with all its sociological and psychological impli- 
cations—he would have come a good deal closer to the core of Kaiser’s work. 

Kenworthy’s concept of Kaiser is, of course, reflected primarily in the 
organization of his material. The fifty-five plays (three plays were inaccessible 
to him: Der Zar laBt sich photographieren, Vincent verkauft ein Bild, and 
Agnete) and the two novels discussed are divided into four groups accord- 
ing to their stylistic, structural, and ideological characteristics. By far the 
largest and most coherent group is made up of the social and expressionistic 
plays. In addition there is a small group in which the subjective element pre- 
dominates (unfortunately titled “The triumph of the mind’’), followed by a 
still smaller section of plays centering around the motif of the artist in a hos- 
tile world. These three main divisions are preceded by a short chapter dealing 
with what Diebold used to call the “Fleischkomédien.” Kenworthy freely 
admits that such an arrangement will remAdin debatable here and there, be- 
cause some plays contain several of these elements. We do not want to make 
an issue of some of these points, even though they may touch upon the crux 
of the matter. Instead, we would like to suggest that even if all of Kaiser’s 
plays would fit neatly into Mr. Kenworthy’s pattern, it would prove nothing 
for or against the pattern itself. It is obvious thet he followed cautiously in 
the footsteps of previous Kaiser criticism which had, to be sure, Kaiser’s own 
explicit blessing. The traditional approach to Kaiser has always operated 
under the assumption that his dramatic genius was much too complex to 
allow for any comprehension along chronological lines. In Kenworthy’s 
words: “Hence a discussion of his works on a chronological basis can do little 
more than illuminate the prevailing chaos” (p. xiii). And here we beg to 
differ most emphatically. So far, no attempt has ever been made to cope with 
Kaiser’s work “on a chronological basis” to warrant such a conclusion. Of 
course, the task of grasping Kaiser “entwicklungsgeschichtlich” and “‘geistes- 
geschichtlich” is formidable, and yet it will have to be undertaken, and the 
sooner the better. The copious bibliographical notes which Hans H. Fritze 
has gathered in the appendix of his dissertation “Uber das Problem der 
Zivilisation im Schaffen Georg Kaisers” (Diss. mimeogr., Freiburg, 1955), as 
well as the less significant Bern dissertation by Adolf M. Schiitz, Georg 
Kaisers Nachla£ (Basel, 1951)—the latter of which seems to have escaped 
Mr. Kenworthy—are sufficient tools for the beginning, i.e., until the com- 
plete body of Kaiser’s writings (including his letters) has been published. 

As soon as the problem of Expressionism in Kaiser’s work can be reduced 
to its true proportions, it will be possible to understand better his real sig- 
nificance as a dramatist. For instance, Der gerettete Alkibiades will appear to 
be more than a pseudoplatonic dialogue with expressionistic overtones; it will 
emerge, beyond all dialectics, as a valid projection of life. The richness of 
Kaiser’s dramatic texture (vid. the fishmarket scene in Alkibiades, to give 
but one example) has not been fully appreciated by Mr. Kenworthy. Sim- 
ilarly, we maintain that Die jiidische Witwe is more than the story of a 
frustrated young women; it is one of the few really great comedies of German 
literature. 
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We cannot go into all the details of Kenworthy’s presentation of Kaiser, 
but we want to register our uneasiness with the vagueness of some of his 
claims. For example, we are not convinced of the validity of the remark made 
about Kaiser’s influence on O’Neill (p. xiii) which has been rejected by 
American critics before, nor are we so sure that Europa was written around a 
motif by Mozart? (p. 10) when a comparison with Kleist’s Amphitryon would 
have been much more relevant. Anyway, there is, on the whole, very little in 
Kenworthy’s book that satisfies our curiosity as to Kaiser’s place in German 
literary tradition. His dependence on Wedekind, which Fivian had greatly 
overstressed, has rightly been minimized; there are a few references to 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, but that is about all. Not a word about Stefan 
George, for example—and George was as important for the development of 
Kaiser as he was for Sternheim. These are currents, no doubt, that remain 
largely underground, but so are a man’s main sources! Both Kleist and Biich- 
ner really loom large in Kaiser’s work. How else could we understand—to 
point to only one tangible factor—his strange fascination with the figure of 
Napoleon, and not only during the last years of his life? There certainly is an 
element of contrast here to Kaiser’s otherwise very outspoken hostility to 
militarism in any form. But if we remember that Napoleon had been a focal 
point in the lives of both Kleist and Biichner, we can grasp a facet of Kaiser’s 
thinking that will otherwise elude us. These undercurrents in Kaiser’s work 
are vital and point to something much deeper than his imitation of all the 
expressionistic gesticulations that were fashionable during the most fruitful 
years of his life. 

The book that has done most to throw new light on Kaiser and his work 
is still L. M. Linick’s Der Subjektivismus im Werke Georg Kaisers (Diss. 
Ziirich, 1937—Basel, 1937), and we deeply regret that Kenworthy has not 
followed up his suggestions more willingly. As a matter of fact, he usually 
disagrees with him when he refers to some of his views, but he does so in a 
somewhat casual manner. In the crucial case, that of the interpretation of 
Die Koralle, Linick most certainly has the edge on him. In this connection it 
might be mentioned that, had Kenworthy known Schiitz’s book, he might 
not have made the erroneous observation (p. 172) that Kaiser had employed 
verse for the first time in the last “Griechische Dramen.” Actually, Kaiser 
already had, in his youth, employed a very similar versification for his 
“Schellenkénig,” which Schiitz has described in detail. (See also the recent 
article by Robert Kauf, “ ‘Schellenkénig’: An Unpublished Early Play by 
Georg Kaiser,” JEGP, tv [July, 1956], 439-50). To some extent the use of 
verse was for Kaiser a return to literary forms and patterns of his youth. But 
it was a gradual return, the stages of which can be followed through most of 
his late plays where the prose diction is often verse in disguise. 

One final point of criticism. In two places (pp. 12 and 113) Kenworthy 
repeats the opinion frequently found in Kaiser criticism that Kaiser was in- 
fluenced in his comedies by Carl Sternheim. The plays in question are Der 
Zentaur (published in 1916) and Der Président (published in its definitive 


* The fact that a motif from “Figaro” is placed before the title page of the play 
does not allow for such a conclusion. 
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version in 1927, but before, under the title Der KongraL, as early as 1916). It is 
perhaps possible that Kaiser’s diction, in these and other comedies of his 
middle period, had later been tightened to some extent in the manner of 
Sternheim’s prose, but the subject matter was entirely his own. We must not 
overlook the fact that Sternheim’s first “biirgerliche Komédie,” Die Hose, 
did not appear until 1911, while Kaiser’s two comedies were written in 1905 
and 1906 respectively. Since the manuscripts of both plays are still extant 
in their original versions, it will be a simple matter, once published, to show 
Kaiser’s basic independence of Sternheim. Kaiser’s and Sternheim’s comedies 
were, both in their own way, an outgrowth of their early fixation in Natural- 
ism and in particular the Wedekind variety of it. 

These remarks are in no way intended to detract from Kenworthy’s 
achievements. His book is a lucid presentation of a very complex subject 
which will occupy generations of critics to come. It is a challenge to all in- 
terested in Kaiser and Kaiser criticism. The author may perhaps, one day, 
want to revise certain portions of it; then he will experience the frustration of 
most authors of first books. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


LipraRY CATALOGUES OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. By Sears Jayne. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. 225. $4. 


Taking as his field the English Renaissance, which he dates from 1500 to 
1640, and limits to English persons or institutions, Sears Jayne has collected 


a list of 848 catalogues of libraries. More than 80 per cent of these have never 
been published, and many of them have not been recorded elsewhere. For 
purposes of this book, Mr. Jayne defines a catalogue as a list of at least 
fifteen separately named books owned by an individual or a library. These 
are not catalogues in our common use of the word, but they are lists which 
adequately identify the items, and represent the collections of books owned 
by individuals or institutions. A catalogue could be the list in a will, the in- 
ventory of a deceased person, the register of donations to a college, the shelf 
list, subject, or author catalogue prepared by the library, or modern recon- 
structions of the libraries of individuals. 

The inventory of catalogues is divided into two sections: catalogues of 
institutional libraries, catalogues of private libraries. Many of the 274 insti- 
tutional catalogues are from the two universities and their colleges. These are 
separated from the catalogues of other institutions. The Oxford catalogues, 
in chronological order from 1500 to 1640, are listed first, followed by the Cam- 
bridge catalogues from 1506 to 1640. The catalogues of the remaining institu- 
tions are in one chronological list, beginning with the 1500 catalogue of York 
Cathedral and ending with the 1640 catalogue of Sion College, London. The 
other institutions include cathedrals, monasteries, colleges, priories, abbeys, 
churches, and schools. The catalogue of the royal library at Westminster and 
the 1615 shelf list and register of donations of the Ipswich Old Town library 
are also included in this list. Each catalogue is identified as to type, i.e., 
inventory, list of books purchased, classed list, shelf list, list of donations, etc. 
The number of volumes contained in the catalogue is given and any special 
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information that is included in the description of books, such as date, size, 
and library press marks, is noted. For shelf lists and classed catalogues the 
order of classes is sometimes shown. For example, the 1605-12 supplements 
to the Bodleian catalogue, prepared by Thomas James, were arranged under 
four large headings, representing the faculties of the university: theology, 
medicine, law, and the arts. Titles in each class were arranged alphabetically, 
and books were grouped by size within the alphabet. Appraised values of 
libraries is sometimes shown. If the catalogue has been printed that informa- 
tion is included. Part two of the inventory lists the 574 catalogues of private 
libraries in a chronological list. Most of these catalogues were taken from lists 
in wills, the inventories of deceased persons, and the benefactors’ books of 
institutions. The information provided is much the same as that given for 
institutional libraries. The kind of list is indicated, the number of titles is 
given, and any references to the catalogue, which have appeared in print, are 
noted. Appraised value is frequently given. 

In his introduction to the inventory of catalogues Mr. Jayne explains 
the sources used in his survey and suggests some uses for the catalogues. The 
book contains an adequate index and a concordance of manuscripts. There are 
four appendices. Appendix I consists of miscellaneous book lists for the 
period 1500-1640. Primarily they are lists of the stock of booksellers or 
printers, their account books and sale catalogues, but there are some lists of 
prohibited books. The best known of the lists included here is probably the 
catalogue prepared by the bookseller Andrew Maunsell in 1595. Appendix II 
reproduces a catalogue of the Royal Library which is dated about 1661. Ap- 
pendix III gives four sample Cambridge inventories dating from 1504 to 
1592. Appendix IV provides a list of previous catalogues of books dealing 
with the English Renaissance. These date from John Bale’s Scriptorum 
illustrium maioris Britanniae . . . Catalogus of 1557 to a 1947 bibliography of 
printed catalogues of Latin Manuscripts prepared by Paul O. Kristeller. 

To the scholar interested in the intellectual and cultural life of the 
Englishman of the Renaissance the lists of books provide an indispensable 
research tool. They show what books were available to the Elizabethan, and 
by their subject arrangement they provide a guide to the books that could’ 
be read in the various fields. They provide valuable help to the scholar who 
is interested in tracing the development of libraries, the development of the 
library catalogue, and its effect on library organization. Dorothy Norris has 
considered the catalogue in her History of Cataloguing and Cataloguing 
Methods, 1100-1850, but she has touched lightly on the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. For the period of Mr. Jayne’s book she listed only five cata- 
logues, other than those of the Bodleian Library, and only two are catalogues 
of libraries. Two of the remaining lists are European union lists of existing 
books. 

No one will insist that a study of these lists will tell what the Englishman 
of the Renaissance read, but it will tell what was available for him to read. 
Mr. Jayne’s work makes available for other scholars fresh material to be 
used in the study of English bibliography. 


THELMA EATON 
University of Illinois 
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Mortir-InpExX OF FoLK-LITERATURE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. By Stith 
Thompson. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955. 4 Vols. of 6. 
$81. 


The first edition of this work in 1932-36 was immediately hailed by folklorists 
as a reference book of primary importance. During the twenty years between 
the first edition and the present one, the Index has become the basis for all 
classification of folklore motifs, and many important studies of additional 
material have made use of its scheme of classification. Modifications have 
been suggested as the initial plan has been tested, but the basic principle has 
proved sound and workable. 

With the publication of this new enlarged and revised edition the Motif- 
Index becomes a major reference work not only for folklorists but for all 
students of traditional literature. The idea of a classification and logical 
arrangement of traditional narrative e‘ements was long a concern of students 
of traditional literatures. Those dealing with Medieval literature are well 
aware of the informal catch phrase system used to identify motifs by such 
scholars as Zupitza and Kdélbing in their editions of romances, and by Miss 
Schoepperle in the Tristan: separating sword, recognition token, dragon 
slayer, water of life. They are familiar too with the use of the name of the 
most famous example of a type-story to indicate the type: Cinderella, Ugly 
Duckling, Blood-Clot-Boy. But such systems, though picturesque, are 
neither scientific nor very defining. 

It was the Finnish folklorists who brought about a comprehensive classi- 
fication of folk tale. Kaarle Krohn and Antti Aarne with suggestions from 
Bolte, Axel Olrik, and von Sydow first worked out a classification of tale 
types based on whole stories. This Index was revised in 1926 by Stith Thomp- 
son and was published in 1928 as The Types of the Folk-Tale (Antti Aarne’s 
Verzeichnis der Méarchentypen Translated and Enlarged. Folklore Fellows 
Communications, No. 74, Helsinki, 1928). Out of this grew the idea of an 
index classifying the motifs, that is, the elements of traditional tales, an index 
that eventually would be a finding index and a bibliography of story elements. 
Thompson gathered motifs from many sources, western, oriental, American 
Indian, and also from materials organized one way or another in the scholarly 
journals and from such collections as Bolte-Polivka’s Ammerkungen and 
Cosquin’s various works. For practical purposes Thompson recognized a 
motif to be “the smallest element in a tale having a power to persist in tradi- 
tion.” Using this broad concept he proceeded to make lists of motifs and then 
to group those together that were concerned with the same subject, as, for 
example, god, the creator; magic birds; mythical animals. Then it was an easy 
step to particularize: mythical animals >dragon, a mythical animal > origin of 
dragon >kinds of dragons >dragon slayer, etc. Eventually Thompson assigned 
letters and numbers to each category so that an infinitely expanding classi- 
fication is possible. For example, all mythological motifs are listed under A 
with Ao-Agg The Creator: A1 the identity of the creator; A1.1 Sun God as 
Creator; A1.2 Grandfather as Creator, etc. The scheme is very like that used to 
classify books in most libraries. 


Often a motif will classify in several places, depending on the Saniats 
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This is taken care of in two ways: cross indexing and alphabetical indexing. 
“Why the sea is salty” is a mythological motif and so is properly listed A1r1s, 
but it also is a “Broken tabu” (Co16), “A magic mill” (D1263), a “Self-grind- 
ing salt mill” (D1601.21.1), a “Magic object that obeys only its master” 
(D1651). All of these cross references are given under each entry; furthermore 
in the alphabetical index all are caught up under the entries: “salt,” “mill,” 
etc. The alphabetical index is useful also in locating motifs when the student 
is not sure of the category or position in the category where he should look 
for it. 

The Index is of great value not only for the purposes of pure classification 
but for showing the relation of motifs, motif groupings and associations. It is 
also of primary importance as a bibliography. This second edition of the Index 
lists at least one reference for every motif and for each major motif a para- 
graph of bibliography; for example, “Origin of Death” is followed by 42 
references. It is this much enlarged bibliography that will make the second 
edition of the Jndex more valuable for the general scholar. Any student of 
romance, epic, fabliau, fable, ballad—in short, traditional literature—knows 
the Jndex as a primary reference book; it is the only coordinated classification 
and bibliography of traditional narrative. Such a student will find the second 
edition much more valuable than the first since it indexes much more ma- 
terial. Of interest to the general scholar is the addition here of twenty-odd 
new collections from general literature containing thousands of tales: all 
traditional Irish literature (indexed by Tom Pete Cross), the Child ballads, 
Sources and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales, Malory’s Morte Darthur, Rein- 
harts’s study of geis in the romance, Alphabetum Narrationum, Ward and 
Herbert’s Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum, Loomis’ White Magic, 
the Italian novella in prose (indexed by D. P. Rotunda), and many others. 
In addition to these, dozens of other large collections in other categories of 
traditional literature have been added. The labor saved for one who must 
look for motifs through one of these huge collections is immense, for now all 
he needs to do is turn to the index in the Motif-Index, assured that the collec- 
tion he is interested in is minutely covered. 

The first edition of the Motif-Index inspired scholars like Emeneau, 
Cross, Boberg, and Rotunda to index important collections not covered by 
Thompson. The material of these studies has been incorporated in the present 
edition. The revised and enlarged edition will give impetus to further inde- 
pendent work. Already at the University of Pennsylvania two such projects 
are under way: a motif-index of medieval metrical romances and a motif- 
index of Hawaiian tales. 

Though this revised edition of the Index contains most of the readily 
accessible western collections, still much remains to be done. Africa, Oceania 
and the East are all inadequately represented. Several large collections need 
immediate indexing: the Acta Sanctorum, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
Medieval drama, the Memoir series of JAF, Chadwicks’s Growth of Literature, 
Dahnhardt’s Natursagen—to mention a few at random. But if the complete 
task had to wait until a band of scholars could be recruited to undertake it 
and money found to publish it we would wait long. As it is we have had the 
use of a practical index and now we have a vastly improved one; the third 
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edition will perhaps be the definitive one. Our thanks must go to Stith 
Thompson who conceived, planned, and drove this work to completion. 


MacEpwarp LEACH 
University of Pennsylvania 


CoLLEcTED Papers. By R. W. Zandvoort. (Groningen Studies in English, 
V.) Groningen: Djakarta (Wolters), 1954. Pp. viiit+-186. Paper, FI. 7.90. 


The papers selected for this volume have all been printed before in periodicals 
between 1917 and 1953; except for a note two pages long, all are from journals 
to be had in any good scholarly library. They are not reprinted because of 
inaccessibility then, but rather to bring together a cross-section of Professor 
Zandvoort’s contributions over some thirty-five years. Short or long, they 
make pleasant and informative reading and testify to a penetrating mind 
playing over several areas of English language and literature. 

The first nine papers are more specifically literary, the second nine 
linguistic; they run from one page in length to twenty. The five shortest con- 
cern single words or grammatical features of King Alfred’s Boethius, the Castell 
of Perseverance, the Interlude of Nature, “Inorganic For,” and “Pregnant 
One.” The longer notes and articles also range from Old to Modern English 
and discuss the Leiden Riddle, the early English drama (two articles), Shake- 
speare (three), and Modern English grammar (seven). 

Aldhelm’s De Lorica is the source of the Old English riddle “Coat of 
Mail” and of the Leiden Riddle. Professor Zandvoort first discusses the dif- 
ficulties in Modern English translations arising chiefly out of the technical 
terminology of weaving, then points out the crucial puzzle, which, however, 
seems to him “for the present . . . insoluble.” He next discusses the Leiden 
version, gives four photographic reproductions and, in the light of his own 
examination of the manuscript, comments on details of readings about which 
there has been disagreement. While inconclusive, this short discussion presents 
the question again as a sort of invitation to further study. 

Of the articles on the early English drama the most substantial takes up 
anew the question of Everyman in relation to the Flemish Elckerlijk. Though 
the latter is generally admitted today to be the source of the former, sudden 
controversy about it broke out anew in 1947 with the publication of De 
Vocht’s book, Everyman; a Comparative Study of Texts and Sources, and the 
replies made to it by Van Mierlo, Zandvoort, and others. The present essay, 
originally delivered as a lecture at the University of Birmingham in 1950, 
recapitulates the points which seem to prove the priority of Elckerlijk: the 
use of identical rhyming pairs in English and Flemish rules out a French or 
Latin original; further comparison shows that where a number of English 
rhyming words do not make very good sense, they agree with the Flemish 
rhymes, which do make sense—in other words, ‘“‘the rhyme has been preserved 
at the expense of the meaning’’; and (E. R. Tigg’s discovery of 1939) some 
couplets in the English version preserve the Flemish rhymes (which do not 
rhyme in English translation) and add extrametrical syllables to make them 
rhyme—which could hardly have happened if the English version had been 
the earlier. This article also pleads for recognition of the unknown author of 
the play as a truly great artist. 
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The Shakespeare notes concern interesting questions of interpretation. 
“Fair Portia’s counterfeit” in the Merchant of Venice is taken as an example 
of such description of pictures as was frequently written at the time, and 
Professor Zandvoort argues convincingly that “if we try to interpret their 
descriptions of pictures as personal reactions prompted by an acquaintance 
with contemporary art, we are on the wrong track.” The Elizabethans, on 
the contrary, show by their descriptive technique that they are following 
the ancient tradition of “deceptive realism’”—what is currently undergoing a 
fresh vogue as “‘trompe |’cil”—which goes all the way back to Zeuxis’s 
grapes. Fair Portia’s counterfeit is so wonderfully made that it seems in- 
credibly alive. Shakespeare had the idea of such a picture in mind rather than 
any real paintings of his time which he had seen. 

In regard to the admittedly “Euphuistic prose” of Brutus’s forum speech 
(Julius Caesar, II1.ii), Professor Zandvoort makes the point that this kind of 
prose, sedulously patterned with isocolon, parison, alliteration, and so on is 
“pre-eminently a style for the intellect,” and is for that very reason used in 
contrast to Anteny’s speech which follows, and which appeals “entirely to the 
emotions.” If Brutus’s style is Euphuistic, then, Antony’s is Arcadian, at 
least in this respect of depending upon animation rather than balanced form. 

In the third Shakespearean article the question is raised whether the 
actions of Macbeth are dramatically motivated. Professor Zandvoort rejects 
Bradley’s kind of answer as “extra-dramatic criticism: the habit of thinking 
of Shakespeare’s principal personages as existing, so to say, in their own right, 
and of speculating on their activities and their state of mind before they 
actually appear on the scene, or while they are off the stage.”” He shows that 
there is no adequate psychological motivation for Macbeth’s conduct after 
seeing the Witches, but finds it provided instead “‘on the metaphysical plane, 
by the powers of darkness directly interfering in human affairs,” and in the 
later action by the influence of his wife. Thus the tragedy of Macbeth is seen 
to be “really half Greek”’ in its “combination of external and internal evil as 
determinants of the action.” 

The articles on grammar discuss matters of limited detail that cannot be 
gone into here. They concern the Perfect of Experience, the relative frequency 
of the forms and functions of to do, the Genitive, and two collective functions 
of the Nominal s-Suffix. The reader must see these for himself: what is said 
depends on the examples adduced. In all the linguistic notes Professor Zand- 
voort shows that he is in sympathy with the synchronic method; his objections 
to the work of Kruisinga and Jespersen in modern English syntax come when 
he finds them (especially the latter) backsliding into diachronic modes. 

But even while calling for consistency in the application of synchronic 
method, Professor Zandvoort raises the question whether it is an altogether 
adequate one. Borrowing a phrase from Saussure he inquires, “Is formal 
classification . . . an infallible method to ascertain ‘dans quelle mesure [une 
chose] existe pour la conscience des sujets’? To which may be added the sub- 
sidiary question: do not some of the traditional grammatical categories (in- 
finitive, gerund, etc.) possess at least a relative value, as means of classifica- 
tion, if not as ultimate realities?” 

I fear that this question proceeds merely from a reluctance to see time- 
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honored grammatical terms disappear. Yet, however appropriate they may 
be to other languages, they cannot properly be retained in a description of 
English if the distinctions they stand for are not formally indicated in this 
language. The “Verbal Ing” of Kruisinga, so long as it is described in all its 
functions, need not and should not, even for “convenience,” be subclassified 
as “Gerund” and “Present Participle,” unless one is prepared to infringe on 
the consistency that Professor Zandvoort rightly demands. The class ‘“‘Verbal 
Ing”’ may be subdivided only if formal syntactic criteria such as word order 
can be appealed to; but no appeal must be made to another basis of classifica- 
tion such as the semantic (“la conscience des sujets”’). In several places Zand- 
voort catches Jespersen up for lapses of this kind, as when he finds him guilty 
of “conscious or unconscious compromises” that make his system of syntax 
less rigorous and satisfactory than Kruisinga’s. 

The notes and articles brought together in this volume are all worth 
reading; indeed, all but the briefest are pleasant experiences in reading, in 
following the movement, often by indirection, of a lively and well-stocked 
mind finding directions out. Professor Zandvoort’s manner has nothing of the 
abruptness of some current “efficient” scholarly writing; it moves at a com- 
fortable and unhurried pace that is good for a change. 


F. G. Casstpy 
University of Wisconsin 


Srupres In BreiiocrapHy. (Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia, Vol. IX.) Edited by Fredson Bowers. Charlottes- 
ville: Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1957. Pp. 
vi+273. $6. 


With this ninth volume of the Studies and a promised “extra Volume X” later 
in the year, the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia marks 
the tenth anniversary of its founding. The decade has been for the Society a 
notable one. It has enjoyed during the entire period the singular devotion of 
three very capable leaders: Professor Fredson Bowers as the editor of the 
annual Studies, and Messrs. Linton R. Massey and John Cook Wyllie, as 
president and secretary-treasurer respectively. It has stimulated an abun- 
dance of bibliographical research, especially in the South and East, and 
published something over fifty separate monographs ranging in size from 
small pamphlets to five-volume sets. It has encouraged a keener interest in 
books and book-collecting among the undergraduates at Virginia, stirred 
advanced graduate students to produce studies worthy of publication while 
they were still in school, and, further, offered to more seasoned scholars work - 
ing on bibliographical problems both in this country and abroad a well- 
edited, admirably printed journal wherein they might discuss their latest 
research. That the publication has over the long stretch succeeded in main- 
taining a high standard of scholarly excellence is due in no slight degree to 
the exacting demands of its tireless editor-scholar. 

This latest volume of Studies with its eleven articles and nine notes makes 
its appeal to as wide a variety of scholarly interests as any yet published, and 
although most of the papers require from the reader some understanding of 
the methods of critical bibliography, the greater number is addressed to the 
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textual scholar, the literary historian, or the critic. Seven of the articles deal 
with the English Renaissance, the majority with Shakespeare; two concern 
the nineteenth century, and two, the twentieth. Of the notes, two-thirds 
focus their attention on problems in authorship, text, or publication of the 
eighteenth century or later. 

An era of thinking among textual scholars comes full circle in Dr. Alice 
Walker’s “Principles of Annotation: Some Suggestions for Editors of Shake- 
speare.”” The editors who twenty years ago had questioned or ignored the 
findings of the analytical! bibliographer Dr. Walker now by implication takes 
to task for their too complacent reliance on those findings and contends that 
only by literary means can an editor deal effectively with that residuum of 
compositor’s errors left undetected by studies in paleography and the trans- 
mission of texts. She would have future editors of Shakespeare possess a far 
broader knowledge of Elizabethan English and the rhetorician’s art than most 
of them now exhibit. Dr. Robert L. Beare and Professor Russell K. Alspach 
in their respective studies of the textual problems in the verse of T. S. Eliot 
and W. B. Yeats—both papers expanded versions of their 1955 English 
Institute lectures—demonstrate the valuable insight into the creative process 
to be gleaned from a critical examination of the frequent minute revisions 
made by two careful writers like Eliot and Yeats in the many editions and 
reprintings of their published works. 

The four papers that literary historians will in all likelihood find most 
engrossing are Professor Hyder E. Rollins’ “Notes on Keats’s Letters,” the 
latest of five such studies and in many ways his fullest and most detailed; 
Professor Franklin B. Williams, Jr.’s “An Initiation into Initials”; Professor 
Royal A. Gettmann’s “Colburn-Bentley and the March of Intellect”; and 
Professor Cyrus Hoy’s concluding article on “The Shares of Fletcher and 
his Collaborators in the Beaumont and Fletcher Canon.” In this last, Hoy 
distinguishes the hand of Fletcher from that of Massinger in several plays 
with convincing decisiveness through the use of a series of simple spelling 
variants and offers almost as conclusive evidence for identifying the shares 
of the collaborators in works marked by scribal recopying or composed by 
the one play-vright and revised throughout by the other. Dr. Gettmann adds 
an illuminating new chapter to the history of early nineteenth-century 
British publishing with his detailed account of the Colburn-Bentley venture 
into the field of the cheap series, especially their great success in reprinting 
recent fiction. The fourth paper, Dr. Franklin’s, surveys and illustrates often 
in amusing fashion the problems confronting the young scholar intent on 
discovering the identity of authors of Renaissance literature who sign their 
writings merely with initials. 

For the scholar who prefers his analytical bibliography straight there are 
three important papers, all concerned with the printing of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Of them, Dr. Charlton Hinman’s “The Prentice Hand in the Tragedies 
of the Shakespeare First Folio” is likely to prove the most revolutionary. 
Largely through his charting of the many reoccurrences of damaged types 
plus the use of spelling variants, he has finally isolated a third compositor at 
work on the first folio—one whom he infers to be an apprentice incapable of 
dealing with manuscript copy—and demonstrates the clear-cut pattern of his 
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activity when he was called upon to relieve one or the other of the regular 
compositors. The other two papers—P. L. Cantrell and G. W. Williams’ 
‘The Printing of the Second Quarto of Romeo and Juliet (1599)” and Professor 
Richard Hosley’s “Quarto Copy for Q2 Romeo and Juliet’’—reinforce each 
other in adducing new kinds of evidence to support the contention that Q2 
was set from an independent authoritative manuscript, Hosley arguing 
further that the copy was Shakespeare’s foul papers, not a version of Qr 
corrected by inserted slips. 

Cyprian Blagden’s ‘“‘The Accounts of the Wardens of the Stationers’ 
Company” is the lone paper of especial interest to the historical bibliographer. 
Blagden’s understanding of the financial dealings of bookmen in the English 
Renaissance generally is a penetrating one, and from his analysis of the 
annual cash accounts of the wardens from 1557 to 1596 emerges a highly 
instructive picture of the workings of the Stationers’ Company in the crucial 
years of its early development. 

Among the nine brief papers two have somewhat more general applica- 
bility than the others. Mr. Kenneth Povey argues for wider use of the im- 
position of ‘‘twenty-fours with three signatures” than scholars have heretofore 
discovered to exist, and Dr. Curt F. Biihler questions the view that water- 
marks without other proof constitute reliable evidence for dating fifteenth- 
century books within a five-year period. The remaining seven notes, while 
often equally informative, concern particular authors or writings: C. F. Main’s 
on new texts of Donne, R. H. Carnie’s identifying the hand of Lord Hailes in 
contemporary magazines, W. B. Todd’s sorting out the early editions and 
issues of Scott’s Border Antiquities, R. K. Turner’s bibliography of Coxe’s 
A Description of Carolana (1722-41), T. L. Philbrick’s ascribing to British 
authors a large number of ballads in the Isaiah Thomas Collection thought 
to be of American composition, J. R. Robertson’s study of the manuscript 
of Page’s ““Marse Chan,” and M. J. Bruccoli’s collation of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s This Side of Paradise. 

Finally, it seems not amiss to say a word bibliographically about an 
annual publication devoted to bibliographical studies. The format this year 
is the same as that of last year, and the same fine quality of paper is used. 
This ninth volume, however, marks a change in type face and the work of a 
new press. The shift from 12 point Garamont to 10 point leaded Baskerville 
appears to the eye of this somewhat prejudiced reviewer a welcome improve- 
ment and a distinct gain for the reader. In the text itself there occur on!y one 
misspelling and but a handful of literal errors; unfortunately the misplace- 
ment of two different lines of text (pp. 109 and 163), the second particularly 
confusing to the reader, and both too obvious not to have been corrected 
had they appeared in the galley proof, mar.the otherwise good presswork. 


C. Witt1AM MILLER 
Temple University 


Scottish Poetry, A Criticat Survey. Edited by James Kinsley. London, 
1955. Pp. 330. 308. 


Scottish Poetry, which the editor hopes will “be followed by a similar survey 
of the Scottish novel and the drama” (p. vii), consists of ten chapters each by 
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a different author. The Mediaeval Makars, by James Kinsley; The Renais- 
sance Poets: (1) Scots and English, by Agnes Mure Mackenzie; The Renais- 
sance Poets: (2) Latin, by James W. L. Adams; The Ballads, by Sir James 
Fergusson; The Scottish Augustans, by A. M. Oliver; Eighteenth-Century 
Vernacular Poetry, by David Daiches; Burns and the Burns Tradition, by 
Robert Dewar; Scottish Poetry in the Earlier Nineteenth Century, by 
John W. Oliver; Scottish Poetry in the Later Nineteenth Century, by Douglas 
Young; The Modern Makars, by George Kitchin. There is, in addition, a 
short Note on Scottish Gaelic Poetry by Douglas Young. 

Authors and editors justifiably demur when chided for not having pre- 
pared a book other than the one they did, but on occasion a reviewer must 
take this unfair course. Scottish Poetry would have been a better and more 
useful book, would have made a greater contribution to British literary his- 
tory, had it been confined to poetry in the vernacular, whether we call it 
Scots, Doric or Lallans. Scotland’s genuine and distinctive contributions to 
literature were by the poets from John Barbour to—if one likes—Hugh 
MacDiarmid, who wrote, however artificially at times, in their native dialect 
rather than in English or Latin. The Latin poetry written in Scotland is 
interesting but most so when it is freakish, and English poetry written by 
Scots, especially by Scots who wrote in English only, has little more place in 
a study of Scottish poetry than do Conrad’s novels in a history of Polish 
fiction. There would be less reason to cavil at the inclusion of Latin and 
English poems if the present book were on a larger scale and if their presence 
were not at the expense of more meritorious pieces. Except for Burns and 
perhaps Robert Fergusson the best Scottish poetry was written in the period 
between John Barbour and Sir David Lindsay. In the present volume we 
finish with Lindsay on p. 44, whereas 30 pages are devoted to Latin poetry. 
Twenty-three pages for Burns are none too much but it does not require a 
bias toward Middle Scots to feel a lack of proportion when George Buchanan 
is given 9 pages, James Thomson 11, Alan Ramsay 13 and Robert Fergusson 
14, while Henryson is discussed in 83 pages and Dunbar in 8. Throughout the 
book biographical material is kept at the barest minimum and relegated to the 
notes. Inevitably the quality of the various chapters differs and rather too 
much of the writing is of the kind which British reviewers delight to discover in 
American scholarship. The best sections, perhaps, are those by the late Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie, who writes with her accustomed vigor and assurance; Sir 
James Fergusson, who adds originality to his appreciative discussion of the 
ballads by descriptions of the physical milieu from which they sprang and by 
apt quotations from the records; David Daiches, who gives perhaps the best 
and best written criticism in the book, and George Kitchin, who treats the 
Lallans poets with an amiable understanding of virtues and fads. 

A few comments and queries will occur to the reader. We read of Harry 
that “He claims as his authority for Wallace’s life a Latin history by John 
Blair, apparently lost” (p, 7). The probability is that the Latin history never 
existed and that Blair belongs in the same class as Chaucer’s Lollius and the 
Master Blaise who is credited with the prime account of Merlin (see William 
H. Schofield, Mythical Bards and the Life of William Wallace (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1920] pp. 170 ff.). To call Wallace’s “‘leman’ in St. Johnstoun, a 
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Delilah who betrays him” (p. 8) is rather unfair to the lady who was, after all, 
threatened with burning as well as promised wealth and a husband by the 
English, and who repented in time for Wallace to escape in her gown and 
“curches.”” Even a brief account of Wallace is incomplete without a reference 
to the enigmatic Fawdoun whose ghost was thought by Schofield to have 
Celtic affiliations and who certainly reminds us of Glamr in Grettis saga. 
Andrew Wyntoun is given brief attention in a note (p. 288), where his 
Oryginale Chronykil is said to be in ten books and no mention is made of 
Wyntoun’s own statement that he borrowed a considerable section from 
another chronicler (see The Original Chronicle of Andrew of Wyntoun, ed. 
F. J. Amours [6 vols., Scottish Text Society, 1903-14], I, xc ff.). In connec- 
tion with Rauf Coilyear (pp. 10 f.) reference should have been made to 
H. M. Smyser, “The Taill of Rauf Coilyear and its Sources,’ Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature, xtv (1932), 135 ff. Other romances 
in Scots are briefly included in a footnote and to look ahead, Clariodus 
is not mentioned. Of “Christis Kirk on the Grene” and “Peblis to the Play” 
we read “Those two poems have been attributed to James I” (p. 288) 
and nothing is said to suggest the grave doubts cast on the attribution, 
though in a later chapter the ascription of the two poems to James V is 
declared to be “not at all improbable”’ (p. 44). On the two poems in general, 
see G. F. Jones, ‘Christis Kirk,’ ‘Peblis to the Play,’ and the German 
Peasant-Brawl,”” PMLA, txvut (1953), 1101 ff. Here attention may be 
called to Professor Jone’s Wittenwiler’s Ring and the Anonymous Scots 
Poem Cokelbie Sow (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1956), which was, of course, too late 
for Scottish Poetry, though, to be sure, Cokelbie Sow is apparently not named 
in that work. On the relation of The Spectakle of Luf to Henryson’s Testament 
of Cresseid Mr. Kinsley calls attention to “my note in the Times Literary 
Supplement, 14 November 1952, p. 743,” but he does not mention a later 
letter by James Gray, 13 March 1953, p. 176, which points out that the con- 
nection had been suggested in MLR, xt (1945), 46 f. On the indebtedness 
of Dunbar to Lydgate (p. 26) see P. H. Nichols, “William Dunbar as a 
Scottish Lydgatian,” PMLA, x vt (1931), 214 ff., and “Lydgate’s Influence 
on the Aureate Terms of the Scottish Chaucerians,” PMLA, xtvit (1932), 
511 ff. Note 45 (p. 32) appears to have been inadvertently omitted. The final 
judgment on Dunbar is just: “Yet in linguistic and metrical variety, assurance 
and exuberant imagination he is the richest of our poets” (p. 32). Miss 
Mackenzie says of Douglas’s Eneados that “It set off Surrey, who cribbed it 
handsomely, and invented in the process English blank verse” (p. 39), and 
again Surrey’s “version of Books II and IV (1557) is often, for stretches, 
Douglas word for word” (p. 291), which is perhaps to overemphasize Surrey’s 
indebtedness to Douglas and certainly dates Surrey’s translation ten years 
after his death and some three years after part of it was first printed. Unless 
there was a lost edition of Douglas’s translation before 1553, Surrey must 
have used a manuscript of the Scots version. Miss Mackenzie is something 
less than fair to Lindsay whom she calls “no poet” and places among “writers 
who succeed by their faults as much as by their virtues” (p. 40), and on the 
same page quotes three lines from “The Complaynt” as though from “The 
Dreme.” Her attitude toward Lindsay, and toward other writers as well, is 
somewhat colored by her high regard for the Stewart rulers. It is a pity that 
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she could not give more space to that most engaging poem Squire Meldrum, 
which she likes, though “to be sure, the taste is somewhat doubtful” (p. 43), 
and doubly a pity that the plan of the book forbids an extended discussion 
of Ane Satyre of The Thrie Estaits which she properly recognizes as ‘‘by far 
his most important work” (p. 44). She has high praise for Alexander Scott 
and is fair to Alexander Montgomerie though it is by no means certain that 
she does not credit him with originating many of the proverbs which he quotes 
so lavishly (pp. 54 f.). On p. 60 Ben Jonson is called a London Scot and on 
p. 241 an Annandale Scot, but, rather oddly, he is not mentioned in connection 
with Drummond. Sir James Fergusson, following W. M. Dixon, gives the 
minstrel class a considerable share in moulding the individual ballads: “‘Of 
different versions, the wandering ministrel would choose for repetition, in 
whole or in part, not necessarily the best but that which appealed to him as 
the best, or the most appropriate. That was what Scott, the Last Minstrel, 
did; and because he himself was soaked in the tradition of the ballads and 
intimate with those who still sang them, his versions ring true. If any version 
of a ballad may be called more authentic than another—which is disputable— 
Scott’s versions have a right to that title” (p. 100; cf. p. 215). There are vari- 
ous references to “Kinmont Willie” (Child, 186), but no hint of the con- 
troversy as to Scott’s part in it and it may be worth while to say something 
about the ballad. “Kinmont Willie,” which relates with more than usual 
ballad accuracy an event of 1596, is one of the most notorious of ballads and 
its notoriety springs from the suspicion, indeed conviction, that Sir Walter 
Scott had a larger share in its composition than an editor ought to have. The 
poem appears only in the Minstrelsy, it concerns one of Scott’s ancestors, Sir 
Walter Scott of Branxholm, Scott admits to some “‘conjectural emenations,” 
he does not state a direct source, and no manuscript copy was found at Abbots- 
ford. Some critics have thought that he wrote it all and Mr. Child was uneasy 
about it—“One would like, for example, to see stanzas 10-12 and 31 in their 
mangled condition”—but not sufficiently uneasy to reject it. Andrew Lang, 
after an inclination to believe in Scott’s authorship, changed his mind and 
in Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy (1910) argued rather persuasively 
that Scott had an original, mangled or otherwise, which he treated with great 
freedom. There is reason to think that Walter Scott of Satchells, whose His- 
tory of . . . Families of the Name of Scott was published in 1688, knew a ballad 
on the affair; perhaps it was a descendant of this or a similar account which 
Sir Walter found in a more or less mutilated state. It is only fair to say that 
some scholars have asserted that if Satchells knew a ballad, Scott knew only 
Satchells. One should not forget that Scott, for better or worse, was intent 
upon printing readable poems rather than exact texts. ‘““Kinmont Willie” is a 
stirring ballad and it would be a pity to ignore it because of an undue fastidi- 
ousness over mixed paternity. In any case, the more of it that is Scott’s the more 
we can envy him the sly relish with which he wrote the second of the following 
sentences: “‘This ballad is preserved, by tradition, on the west borders, but 
much mangled by reciters; so that some conjectural emendations have been 
absolutely necessary to render it intelligible. In particular, the Eden has been 
substituted for the Eske (stanza 26), the latter name being inconsistent with 
geography.” Satchells, by the by, has Eden in the corresponding passage. 
The judgment on Macpherson is indeed stern: “But there is neither in- 
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struction nor amusement in Ossian—there is wind. ... It is impossible to 
feel any interest in the story. . . . Never, one feels, has so much excitement 
been roused, in so many, by such fustian” (pp. 144 f.). Nevertheless, the 
excitement was aroused and still is occasionally, and some effort might be 
made to explain it, misguided or not. Mr. Daiches makes an acute observation 
on the later use of the Doric: “Scots became a vernacular only after the lit- 
erary language of its serious writers had ceased to be Scots. How to use the 
vernacular . . . in serious literature (that is, in literature that was more than 
an antiquarian exercise, a jest, or a tour de force) was the problem faced by 
Ramsay, Fergusson and Burns, and it was never permanently solved’”’ (p. 
151). Certainly the Lallans writers of the last thirty years have not solved it. 
Delicate though their best poems are, many readers, and not all Southrons, 
are repelled by cultishness, youthful arrogance, and perhaps even more by the 
transparent use of inkhorn terms, whether taken directly from the older poets 
or from the dictionaries. Lallans poetry, of course, can be both simple and 
unparochial, and an original example is given in the present volume. Mr. 
Douglas Young writes: “It may interest some that, when the present writer 
was asked by the curator of Tolstoy’s country house to write in the visitors’ 
book, at midsummer 1952, Lallans was the medium chosen to say 


To speak my thochts I canna, 
I’ve had sae meikle joy 
at Yasnaya Polyana, 
the hame o Lef Tolstoy. (p. 320) 


Whether or not Mr. George Kitchin was chosen to write on the Modern 


Makars because of his earlier and authoritative Survey of Burlesque and 
Parody in English (Edinburgh, 1931), his account is an admirable combination 
of praise where due and shrewd exposition of faults. 


B. J. WHITING 
Harvard University 


New ENGLAND Sal»y.3. By Austin Warren. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1956. Pp. viii+192. $3.75. 


At first glance a contemporary narrative of saints’ lives is oddly beguiling. 
One wonders at once what saints have existed throughout the past three 
hundred years to warrant the form of the exemplum and the tone of the 
requiem. And any list of saints is like a roll call of favorite sports heroes: it 
invites another memorialist to make his own. 

Professor Austin Warren has written more than a twentieth-century ex- 
periment in hagiography. He has set forth a profound study of the theme of 
Vocation in American thought and American letters. Thus “sainthood” is 
not a condition which is to be rewarded only in heaven; it is a state of mind 
and being which, if it is not properly treasured on earth, is all the more to be 
prized when one finds it. These saints are, therefore, not men who have 
achieved rapture or mystical enlightment; they are varieties of human experi- 
ence when that experience has been directed passionately, single-mindedly 
toward one end, one goal; and that goal can never be defined because it is as 
multiple as human consciousness. It-is good to have this small book in an age 
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when critical evaluation is wry, detached, and enveloped in analytic com- 
plexity; this is a book which dares to speak out. 

Mr. Warren’s canon of New England saints begins with the Puritan 
poets of the seventeenth century; here he is in a fairly conventional pantheon 
with Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, the Reverend Urian Oakes, and the Reverend 
Edward Taylor; here too he is most cogent in a resolution of the discordancy 
of thought and rhetoric which marked the early New England poets. From 
these we move to studies of a variety of saints: Jonathan Edwards and Con- 
vers Francis make odd companions; Bronson Alcott is truly an ineffectual 
angel; Emerson smiles benignly; the elder Henry James is allowed a chapter 
which is one of the most incisive of any in this study; then there is the other 
Reverend Edward Taylor who became Father Mapple in Melville’s high 
pulpit. Finally, we come to Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard, Irving Babbitt 
of Harvard, and Mr. John Brooks Wheelwright, a proper Bostonian who went 
to Harvard. One should not seriously entertain the thought that Harvard 
is a preparation and test for sainthood, but the cuneiform inscription is none- 
theless implicit in Mr. Warren’s roll call. 

This book is not, however, an act of private canonization or a nostalgic 
survey of men that are no more. Mr. Warren has linked together these oddly 
disparate names by means of two themes which he has found controlling New 
England life and thought. The first was the logic and the passion for con- 
sistency which marked Jonathan Edwards. Here indeed was a man (and there 
were others) who sought his God without truckling to the bewitching cas- 
uistry of “modern science” or the doctrinaire socialism of good works. Mr. 
Warren’s finest treatment of this theme is in his analysis of the elder Henry 
James, for in James that remarkable drive toward consistency, that blend of 
the inner and the outer worlds, shaped a life which rested finally on the 
gallant paradox that life is itself unfathomable. The second theme is quite 
different: it is the one that causes Mr. Warren some trouble and eventually 
splits his book between a brilliant analysis of a major determinant in American 
life and a sour-tempered polemic. It is the theme of how a relationship can 
be established between the inner self and the world of reality which exists all 
the while outside. This pervasive question, once so resonant in Thoreau and 
still vibrant in the poetry of Robert Lowell (neither of whom is in Mr. 
Warren’s canon), poses the saint against society, the saint against mass man, 
and finally moves Mr. Warren to angry diatribes, however funny they may be, 
against collegiate football and other obtuse indulgences of academic incom- 
petents in the age of Norton, Babbitt, and Wheelwright. 

Sainthood ceased to be a value either to the saint or to society the mo- 
ment the saint made peace with society. The irony of Mr. Warren’s study is 
that this failure becomes more apparent the nearer we approach and then 
enter our own time. Charles Eliot Norton extolled “civic virtue” and tried 
desperately to reproduce himself; but America’s superb classroom gentleman 
became only a wan survivor of a vanished age long before Santayana pro- 
nounced the last burial office over the genteel tradition. Irving Babbitt looms 
in Mr. Warren’s analysis like some large-headed academic eccentric; one 
would hardly recognize the Babbitt of corrosive toughness in Rousseau and 
Romanticism. And young John Brooks Wheelwright, who terminates Mr. 
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Warren’s adventure in hagiography, stands last, hardly more than some 
baroque freak who was both beautiful and, in terms of Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
damned. 

Mr. Warren is extraordinarily cogent when he is exploring that condition 
of New England sainthood which understood the disharmony between the 
self and the outer world and, as with Emerson and the elder James, finally 
made consistency into a sublime inconsistency. But when that quest turned 
inward and became the quietist longing for a “peace” and the sublime order 
of the single self, then the moral of Mr. Warren’s study is writ large. New 
England sainthood, and its sense of sublime vocation, turned into a cantaker- 
ous and academic truculence of which Norton and Babbitt are forlorn relics. 
The New England saint, like Emily Dickinson and Horace Bushnell (one is 
impelled to add others to the list, for these are not in Mr. Warren’s), sought 
a continual mediation between what is and what seems, between self and 
reality; and, though the self and the world might finally realize only a total 
disharmony, the quest for understanding, for purity, was maintained to the 
end. Norton, Babbitt, and Wheelwright, in Mr. Warren’s exploration, al- 
lowed their minds to become rigid and resisted, however forlornly, any en- 
croachment of that untidy world outside. Perhaps all unaware Mr. Warren 
has buried the New England saint beyond the trumpet of doom or any further 
critical exegesis. 

Epwarp H. Davipson 
University of Illinois 


An Otp Enciisnh Grammar. By Randolph Quirk and C. L. Wrenn. London: 


Methuen & Co., 1955. Pp. x+166. 9s. 6d. 


This grammar was written to meet the needs of literary students, particularly 
of British undergraduates, in their Old English studies. Since it is concerned 
with the major difficulties encountered in the reading of OE texts, it omits 
much that would be of interest to the linguist. The promise to avoid philology 
(which may seem implied iu the preface) should not be taken too seriously, 
however, for the book is philological from beginning to end. It is, in fact, a 
happy combination of old-line philology with modern structural linguistics, 
designed for beginners but equally prefitable to the specialist who would like 
to reexamine OE from a fresh viewpoint. Frequent bibliographical notes 
direct the student to more comprehensive works or more advanced treatments 
of specific problems. Although factual errors are almost completely absent, 
I am inclined to raise a few questions on pedagogical grounds; i.e., whether 
certain inclusions and omissions are desirable in a book of this type, and 
whether certain linguistic explanations could not have been presented more 
effectively to students. 

Unlike most OE grammars, which are based upon the Early West Saxon 
of the Alfredian period, this one is oriented to the Late West Saxon of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the dialect in which much of the OE prose and 
nearly all of the poetry have been preserved. The book is essentially descrip- 
tive rather than historical, although the authors are unable to describe 
“Classical Old English of about A.D. 1000” without frequent references to 
earlier and later periods, to non-WS dialects, and to the related languages. 
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The description makes little use of the terminology developed by the struc- 
turalists, but it is based on the principles of structural] linguistics and adheres 
to them consistently. It is divided into five chapters, as follows: (1) an intro- 
duction, which places OE in time, in the Indo-European family, etc., and 
explains OE orthography and pronunciation; (2) a description of OE in- 
flexions; (3) a chapter on syntax, dealing in the main with those aspects of 
OE literary usage which are difficult for beginners; (4) a chapter on word- 
formation; and (5) a discussion of OE phonology. 

The introductory chapter follows more or less traditional lines, the chief 
innovation being that the pronunciation is not immediately followed by a 
phonology. There are minor innovations arising from the application of struc- 
tural principles; e.g., the authors postulate four grades of stress for OE (p. 
10), using as an example ge-lust-ful-lic-e (weak-heavy-secondary-light-weak). 
I find two misprints in this chapter (ZO for OE, p. 13, and bilateral, p. 16) 
and one error; i.e., the statement that the MSS of all King Alfred’s works, 
except the Cura Pastoralis, are later than goo (p. 6). The last is probably a 
slip; the authors no doubt meant the statement to include only complete 
MSS (cf. p. 5). 

The discussion of inflexions (pp. 19-58) is considerably simplified and 
almost purely descriptive, most of the historical explanations being omitted, 
or postponed to chapter 5. The nouns are divided into five groups: a general 
masculine declension, a general neuter, a general feminine, an -an declension, 
and a group called “Irregular Declensions” (i.e., u-stems, s-stems, nd-stems, 
r-stems, )-stems, and root-consonant stems). Peculiarities of the ja- j5-, wa-, 
w6-, and i-stems are treated, along with other irregularities, under the three 
general declensions. Adjectives, without regard to stem, are divided into two 
declensions, “Indefinite” (i.e., strong) and “Definite” (weak). Verbs are 
classified as ““Consonantal” (weak 1, 2), “Vocalic” (strong), and “Irregular” 
(weak 3, preteritive-present, and anomalous). Other parts of speech are also 
simplified, but less drastically. 

In general, these broad classifications, with their emphasis upon formal 
distinctions which the student can see for himself in LWS, result in an 
accidence which is readily grasped by beginners. An omission which seems to 
me questionable is that of the OE phenomenon called a “gerund” or an 
“inflected infinitive.”” Although most of the phonetic irregularities are ac- 
companied by cross-references to their treatment in chapter 5, a few are left 
dangling; e.g., fremme—fremest, aswebban—aswefede. Two points seem to me 
awkwardly handled. The present indicative plural of consonantal verbs is 
said to end always in -ad, while the infinitive and present participle are said 
to end in -(i)an and -(i)ende (p. 41). Both statements are true, but the differ- 
ence in viewpoint is confusing. Again, the past participle is said to have the 
ge-prefix “normally,” and it is only in the fine print of this chapter that the 
student is warned about the multitude of exceptions. It might have been 
preferable not to represent ge- as normal at all. 

The chapter on syntax (pp. 59-103) is especially useful, since there is no 
comprehensive and systematic study of OE syntax to which a student may 
be referred. The subjects considered are case-usage, modification, pronouns, 
concord, tense, aspect, voice, mood, word order, and relationship of clauses. 
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Like the sections on syntax in several recent grammars and readers, this 
chapter concerns itself almost entirely with features of OE syntax which 
present serious obstacles to the interpretation of literary texts. It tends to 
stress irregular usages, differences between OE and Modern English, and the 
like. Although this limited syntax fulfills the purpose for which it was written, 
it passes over in silence many common and regular features of OE syntax, 
especially if they have survived to MnE. 

Three points of syntax troublesome to many beginning students are not 
treated: (1) the adjective governing genitive, e.g., wiges sed (Brunanburh 20); 
(2) neuter pis or pat followed by a masculine or feminine, e.g., bet wes god 
cyning ; and (3) dative personal pronoun with certain verbs, e.g., Gewat him 
pa to warode. The treatment of the question as to whether sé-pet-séo was a 
definite article as well as a demonstrative pronoun (p. 70) seems unnecessarily 
complex for beginners. I should prefer a simple statement that this pronoun 
had both functions in OE. In the poetry, the demonstrative use is over- 
whelmingly predominant and easily illustrated. In OE prose, the article use 
is frequent and can be seen most clearly in translation texts, where forms of 
sé-pet-séo often have no demonstrative function at all and translate nothing 
of the foreign original; e.g., On bam priddan dege weron gyfta gewordene on 
chanaa galilee & pxs helendes modor wes per (Et die tertia nuptia facte 
sunt in Cana Galilee; et erat mater Jesu ibi). There are close to goo examples 
of this sort of usage in the gloss of the Vespasian Psalter. 

The chapter on word formation (pp. 104-19) is brief but solid. It begins 
with “Formative Conversion” (as in beald “bold,” byldan “encourage”’); 
continues with “Modification” (i.e., compounding); and concludes with a 
discussion of “Recurrent Affixes.” The last is especially clear and usable. 
Each prefix or suffix is placed in one of three alphabetized lists, depending 
upon its frequency in OE. There is no interesting but cumbersome attempt to 
group the affixes according to the part of speech with which they are used 
(many are used with more than one) or by types of meaning like abstract and 
concrete (most have meanings of more than one type). I question the desira- 
bility of using the term “prefix” to designate the first element of a compound 
(p. 108). This could be confusing, especially if read in connection with the 
statement (p. ro) that “prefixes” are usually unstressed. Probably something 
should have been said about the frequency of multiple affixes, as in mod-ig-lic 
and in-ge-steald. This chapter rightly omits several inflexional endings, like 
the -« of the in-stems, which some grammars treat under word formation as 
though they were derivational suffixes. 

The phonology (pp. 120-57) takes up where Chapter 1 left off. It is a brief 
account of OE and Germanic sound changes, probably containing all that the 
student needs to enable him to understand the variant forms of words in 
LWS. Two matters might have been handled differently. The discussion of 
Verner’s Law (called the “Second Gmc. Consonant Shift’) contains the 
statement that “the voiceless fricatives ... were voiced . .. when the main 
stress did not fall on the immediately preceding syllable” (p. 127). I believe 
that this could be interpreted to mean that initial [f], [4], [x], [xw], and [s] 
became voiced. It also seems to me unnecessary, probably undesirable, to 
expose beginners to the epenthetic theory of i-umlaut (pp. 154-55), even as 
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an alternative explanation. Many scholars reject this theory. Almost none 
can be found who will accept it in its entirety; even Quirk and Wrenn accept 
only oi- and wi-spellings as evidence possibly supporting the epenthetic 
theory, ignoring other biliteral spellings for umlaut-vowels. On one point the 
authors reject traditional views: they regard as short the diphthongs in such 
forms as weales and feores, in which an h has been lost between a liquid and a 
vowel (p. 137). The Middle English evidence supports them in this matter. 

The Old English Grammar of Quirk and Wrenn seems to me admirably 
suited to its intended use as a companion to Anglo-Saxon literary studies. It 
could be used with any selection of LWS texts or as a supplement to one of 
the more traditional readers. There are minor faults, as I have noted, but 
none that would seriously impair the book’s usefulness. 


SHERMAN M. KUHN 
University of Michigan 


Tue ANCRENE Riw1te. Translated into Modern English by M. B. Salu. 
Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1956. Pp. 
Xxviii+196. $2.75. 


Miss Salu’s translation of the Corpus MS of Ancrene Riwle is badly served 
by its surroundings. First, there is a meaningless and very ugly wrapper, 
especially designed. Secondly, there is the Introduction by Dom Gerard Sit- 
well, written with none of the family grace: he consistently misplaces ‘‘only” 
(p. xi, line 4; xii.22; xiii.31; 196.17); he uses “if” improperly (vii.21); he lets 
St. Bernard work under certain circumstances (xiv.6); he has little regard for 
cacophony (xiii.35, “his text seems to give him pretext”); he is sometimes 
ambiguous (x.33, “it deals with this experience from the start”) and some- 
times repetitive (xiii, last third: ‘““The interesting thing. . . . The fact is very 
significant . . . the significant thing. . . . It is particularly significant”); and 
his sentences are often ill-constructed—a double “and” sentence of two 
hypotheses (“there seems to be no question but that... there can be no 
doubt that... ”’) at x.20-25, and a very long-winded one at the foot of p. xv. 
Nor is this a fair introduction to the work translated; to start by saying 
that there is not enough about prayer (p. vii), and that the book does not do 
what Hilton did long after (p. viii), is poor criticism, and little more develops 
save a lament that Contemplation is nearly lacking. In any case, arguments 
from the author’s apparent want of interest in Contemplation (p. xxi) fail 
when we remember that he is writing for others, not autobiographically; he is 
as much to be trusted on the subject as are the contemplative experts on 
p. x, since we have “only their word for it.” And not all will agree with the 
verdict (p. xviii) that the sections on temptations and confession are dragged 
in unsuitably. This “introduction” is, in fact, largely jottings, and should be 
either excised or relegated to the same writer’s appendix at the end. 

On the other hand, Miss Salu’s own work will give general satisfaction. 
It is perhaps a pity that the Corpus MS (long called Ancrene Wisse) has been 
chosen before the origina! text is available in book form, but of course there 
are valid arguments for Corpus and against Nero, the MS to which the Rev. 
James Morton did such good service 104 years ago. Morton’s charm and 
warmth are not matched here, but the style is consistent and lucid, apart 
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mainly from the archaic use of “fair” (23.7 and passim), “enough” (for 
inouh) instead of “very” (passim), and “ever” instead of “always” (44.21, 
48.13). Miss Salu wrongly says that there are two French versions (p. xxiii); 
there is a third, the fourteenth-century MS 6276 Fonds francais, Cabinet des 
Manuscrits, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, fols. 102” ff. 

Probable mistranslations cccur. Sone is too often rendered as “‘soon’’ in- 
stead of “at once.” In 23.10, it is remarked of Holy Scripture hu inwardliche 
hit teled hu sunne bigon; the adverb certainly modifies teled, and “how sin 
began in an inward manner,” wrong already, has to be supported by rendering 
simple sunne in the next sentence as “inward sin,” and pus as “this.” In 
37-32-34, Moni ded muche worse is not really “there are many who are much 
worse,” and from the next sentence of the original another singular is made 
plural, to the destruction of the syntax. In 84.7, the original je . . . beod peo 
ancren pet ich iknowe pet habbed lest neode . . . really has as its modern equiva- 
lent “You are the anchoresses who, I know, have least need. .. ,” with the 
second Pet a repeated relative; the translation given has quite a different 
sense. In 92.33, “serpents” (for wurmes) cannot include scorpions. In 96.6, 
hihalt his greate wombe is obviously pres. indic. 3 sing., not imperative with 
an exclamation mark. In 128.26, drahed to hire unlust is more likely to be 
“attracts sloth to itself” than “draws near to its evil desire.” In 172.23, 
dude muchele meistries is perversely made into “brought great marvels” and, 
immediately after, bead in bead to makien hire cwen becomes “‘asked”’ instead 
of “offered.” In 173.18, Dis scheld naved siden is present tense, not past; its 
symbolism is meant to endure. The subjunctive force in no Ping pet drawe 
utward hire heorte (185.14) ought to be expressed. In 186.15, inohreade is not 
really “occasionally” (any more than it is “presently” in 37.24!), and 
seven lines below, “though” is wrongly put for “however,” thus altering 
the construction. On the same page, line 33, ““You cause men to sin” is 
quite impossible: adding pe to the MS reading, we get tojzeines pe pe sist men, 
and the meaning of the whole sentence is “‘ ‘Why, then, thou wimpled church 
anchoress, dost thou reveal thy face to men’s eyes?’ says the apostle against 
thee that seest men, if thou dost not hide thyself”—as a clause four lines 
further on (containing Tojeines pe pe) makes clear. The obvious sense is un- 
necessarily wrenched in 187.9, which should read “or any such thing that 
you ought not to have,” and two lines below, where the literal meaning “I am 
always the more pleased the plainer needlework you do” is not brought out; 
on the same page, line 35, feden must surely mean “provide food” rather 
than “prepare” it; in line 38 anan rihtes has more immediacy than “soon.” In 
the last line of p. 188, beod is not subjunctive, as here rendered; the sense is 
something like “‘there is work for two women.” I do not believe that mete & 
hure pet ha mei fluite bi. ant godes milce means anything but “food and pay- 
ment by which, and by God’s mercy, she may live” (190.35). In 191.11, 
“women’s teaching”’ is vague, and should read “teaching of women.” 

Many words and phrases are omitted—often, I feel, for no good reason: 
23.21, the expostulatory “Oh, how many... !”; 38.2, “says,” spoiling the 
New English construction; 38.1-3, povre and cheorl both turning into “poor,” 
with peolkin and pilien telescoped into “pruned”; 94.12, seid (‘‘means’’?); 
129.2, “now”—though “in mild remonstrance” in the previous line is gratui- 
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tous; 96.1, stiked (watered down to “is”)—just as a few picturesque words 
disappeaz from the second paragraph of p. 94, and the lively pu havest monie 
feren (37.31) pales into “There are many others like you”; the moving words 
biturnd and unimete go from 172.14, and for wohlech straight after—thus a 
matchless passage of prose is denuded of its author’s care; the omission of 
“in such a place” in 174.4 spoils the sense—the crucifix is set on the rood- 
screen, the place that at once catches the eye; 186.9 should read “come to 
worse harm’”’; “beforehand” is omitted at the end of 187.18 (fore), and the next 
sentence should follow after a comma, not as a new paragraph; “let them 
say instead”’ is the full version of 190.21. 

Apart from the archaisms mentioned earlier, Miss Salu’s style rarely 
lapses. But “not... nor” for “not. . . or” is still objectionable; this occurs 
in 185.29 and passim. “Only” is not always in the right place (40.13). “In 
vain are those enclosed by a wall who open...” (45.7; also 35.6, 128.30, 
173.3) has the relative improperly used. The second person singular preterite 
“Thou cast” (83.13) should presumably be “Thou castest.” 

There are also some odd attitudes. The surprise, in a footnote to p. 67, 
at the early date of the idiom “they undid the presents” is a little naive; such 
survivals could be paralleled a thousandfold. In 68.23—24, “her merit is con- 
ferred on her by preventing grace’ contains a form which, even if we do not 
call it archaic, is ambiguous. Similarly “technical” are 129.3-4, “with the 
words of the sign of the Cross on your lips,” where nempnunge means naming 
Jesus, and 186.2, where the verb “discipline” is no improvement on the 
author’s “beat.” Something is lost by reading the MS bure at 191.1 as hure; 
too much is added by making al abuten wid pe eadi rode taken (129.20) into 
“with a holy and all-enveloping sign of the cross.” In 130.2, “And with His 
Precious blood cover your heart” leaves “cover” ambiguous, where some- 
thing like “ensanguine” would better render biblodde. 

Typographical errors seem to be few: there are not enough quotation- 
marks to go round xii.4-11; the word fealousy occurs in 39.31; the second 
reference to a footnote 1 on p. 175 should be deleted. 

Basit CoTTLE 
University of Bristol 
England 


Tue GAwatin-Poet: Stupres In His PERSONALITY AND BACKGROUND. By 
Henry L. Savage. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1956. Pp. xviii+236. $6. 

General readers of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight who have imagined what 

its poet was really like will be disappointed, perhaps, in this study by Dr. 

Savage, who is Archivist of the Princeton University Library, and who has 

devoted many years to the works of the so-called Gawain-poet. In the title 

of his book, Dr. Savage implies a promise which is not quite fulfilled. He has 

discovered no external evidence as to the author and has deduced little of a 

concrete nature about the author’s personality; furthermore, he has not 

extracted a great deal of internal evidence of the poet’s background—his 
education, intellectuality, and learning—which most specialists in the field of 

Middle English poetry are not aware of already. In fact, a good part of the 
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book is not about the personality and background of this mysterious poet at 
all, but, instead, is about certain materials from which Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight was possibly created. While such materials may be disappointing 
to general readers, they are a subject of importance to specialists, and it 
appears that the latter group are the audience for whom Dr. Savage wrote 
his book. 

In the first chapter Dr. Savage records his observations on the poet’s 
learning and interests, in the second chapter he writes an essay on the sym- 
bolism and allegory of Sir Gawain, and, in several of the appendices, he offers 
cogent and provocative ideas as regards the dialect and date of composition 
of the poem. Elsewhere, however, he writes for the most part about the per- 
sonality and background of a famous French grandee of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Enguerrand, seventh Sire de Coucy, whose chief recorded accomplish- 
ments were in smashing the peasant movement of 1358 in his signory, in 
helping to lead the Crusade of Nicopolis (1396), in being the knight in whose 
honor was founded the Order of the Crown (c. 1379), and, perhaps not least 
of all, in marrying (1365) the thirty-three year old virgin princess Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Edward III. At the time of his marriage, the Sire de Coucy 
was a hostage in England, serving as part of the ransom of King John under 
the terms of the Treaty of Brétigny. For his marriage, or at any rate following 
his marriage, Coucy was liberally rewarded, first with his freedom and then 
with various honors and emoluments, including the title of Earl of Bedford, 
a membership in the Order of the Garter, and several estates which his an- 
cestors had once held, in Cumberland, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and York- 
shire. Dr. Savage proposes the addition to this list of another distinction, 
namely, that the Gawain-poet was in some way connected with the Coucy 
household, and that in his romance he commemorated a cause célébre of 
which Coucy was a principal. 

This affair, with which the student of medieval English history is likely 
acquainted, occurred in 1377 when, after twelve years of tacit English 
citizenship, the Sire de Coucy renounced his title, his possessions, and his 
wife, all because, he wrote to Richard II, the hostility between England and 
France had constrained him to choose between ‘‘mon naturel et Souverain 
Seigneur, d’une part, et vous d’autre.”” Dr. Savage draws what he calls “an 
approximate parallelism” from Gawain’s adventures in the poem and those 
of Coucy in and about his English years: each undertakes a journey to fulfill 
an obligation, each breaks a promise—Coucy of fealty to England as an 
English feudatory and a member of the Garter, and Gawain in withholding 
from the Green Knight the lady’s lace—and a chivalric order is established in 
honor of each (v. Sir Gawain, ll. 2513-18). Dr. Savage says that while this 
analogy is little more than a hint, it is supported by several theories: (1) that 
the native dialect of the poet was one spoken where most of Coucy’s English 
estates lay, (2) that the poem’s date of composition might have been some 
time in the late 1370's, (3) that the poem is connected in some way with the 
Order of the Garter, (4) that the order of chivalry alluded to in ll. 2508-18 
of the poem is probably not the Garter, (5) that ll. 642-50 might allude to the 
Coucy cri de guerre, ‘““Nostre-Dame au seigneur de Coucy!” and, (6) that ll. 
863-70 might be a description of the coat of arms borne by Coucy. 

Dr. Savage himself recognizes the difficulty in drawing a conclusion from 
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such suggestions and theories—his introduction is more than anything else 
an apology for unproved hypotheses, with a warning to the reader to be “at 
all times aware that he is following a recital of possibilities or probabilities.” 
But occasionally Dr. Savage’s recitals go far afield, and while they are not 
made of impossibilities, of course, they do seem to have a good share of 
whimsy, as for instance in Appendix K (“Possible Position and Status of 
the Author of Sir Gawain’’), when Dr. Savage states (p. 207) that since Sir 
Gawain contains a “fairly frequent use” of legal imagery, “It is, therefore, a 
thoroughly sound inference to assume that the poet had had at one time to 
busy himself with legal affairs.”” Furthermore, he states, what is apparently 
the poet’s translation (1. 267, “For had I founded in fere in feztyng wyse”’) of 
a “well-known French phrase [‘araiez a faire de guerre’| used in chancery 
documents makes one wonder whether he might not once have been a clerk 
of chancery.” This is a legitimate speculation, but during the following two 
pages it becomes a “tenable hypothesis,” and leads to a discussion of certain 
members of the Hornby family of Lancashire, who were very much in the 
civil service at this period. 

Yet Dr. Savage’s book should be welcomed by the specialists. Of its 
idiosyncratic argumentation they are, after all, warned at the outset, and 
there is a similar explanation at the conclusion of the final chapter, where Dr. 
Savage states (p. 117) what is entirely true, that, ““To render nugatory the 
possibilities . . . one would have to bring forth other facts that suggest more 
likely possibilities, and to date this has not been done.” Besides, the time, 
thought, and research which Dr. Savage put into the book are evident in his 
discovery of new and instructive material, particularly about the English 
royal family during the Hundred Years’ War; and not only does the book 
have fresh facts and challenging hypotheses, but a quite charming style 
with a wit and pungency that are too seldom found in scholarly writing. All 
in all, the readers whom Dr. Savage no doubt had in mind need complain of 
only one thing—the blandishments of his title. 

Wittiam McCoLty 
Northwestern University 


CHAUCER AND THE FRENCH TRADITION: A Stupy IN STYLE AND MEANING. 
By Charles Muscatine. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1957. Pp. 282. $4. 


Introduced as “‘an exploratory effort toward a modern criticism of Chaucer” 
(p. 1), this fresh and significant book studies two traditional styles in Old 
French literature—the courtly, and the bourgeois or realistic—and then 
seeks to show in what purposeful ways and in what varying combinations 
Chaucer has employed features of the two styles. Stylistic analysis, the author 
argues, will often help us to perceive meaning. And in some matters, particu- 
larly (not to give unqualified praise), he makes his point very well indeed— 
above all, I should say, in dealing with the Troilus and the Knight’s Tale. 
The first chapter, an introduction, states the author’s critical position. 


1 In this review and in writing about Chaucer generally, I avoid the terms “‘nat- 
uralistic’” and “naturalism” as having too strong a connotation of Zola, scientific 
determinism, and the tranche de vie. 
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One is soon aware that the book shows the influence of the “new” criticism, 
but Chaucerians who on that account avoid it will be missing a good deal. It 
seems to me sound to ask with Muscatine whether we find in Chaucer, as 
Empson finds in 1 Henry IV, interesting effects of complex or mixed style. 
It is true that, as Muscatine says, “post-Victorian” Chaucer criticism, to the 
extent that it was interested mainly in Chaucer’s realism, tended to crow in 
naive triumph as it observed modernism emerging victorious from the 
““Medieval-Modern Conflict” in Chaucer. On the other hand, Muscatine in 
his enthusiasm underestimates the achievement of Kittredge, Lowes, and 
Root—particularly Lowes, who, if some of his views now seem dated, never- 
theless has to his credit a colossal achievement as a student of Chaucer’s 
French background, to which Muscatine so energetically recommends our 
attention. But the evaluation of Lowes, et al. is not here the prime issue. The 
chief thing is that in the work under review, “close reading” and historical 
method combine fruitfully. No one should experience more than a momentary 
twinge upon being told that “To use such terms as ‘irony,’ ‘ambiguity,’ 
‘tension,’ and ‘paradox’ in describing Chaucer’s poetry is to bring to the 
subject our typical mid-century feeling for an unresolved dialectic” (pp. 9- 
10)—for it is difficult to write about Chaucer at length without mentioning 
his irony, which has been with us for a long time both in Chaucer’s poems 
and in Chaucerian criticism; and as for the other terms, Muscatine uses them 
judiciously. 

In Chapter II, “The Courtly Tradition,” we find ample illustrations of 
such nonrealistic phenomena as the courtly and “elevated” monologue in the 
romances, or the delicate style which is so admirable a means for expressing 
the boyish and completely nonironic consciousness of Guillaume de Lorris’ 
Lover-narrator, who (to cite an example, from pp. 38-39) sees aristocratic 
Idleness in the following terms: 


She ladde a lusty lyf in May: 

She hadde no thought, by nyght ne day, 

Of nothyng, but if it were oonly 

To graythe hir wel and uncouthly. (Romaunt, ll. 581-84) 


—or, to read the last line in the French, “De soi atorner noblement.”” Under 
a subheading, “Realism and Romance,” the author shows that even courtly 
literature may exhibit various colloquial and realistic effects; the examples are 
from dialogue written by Guillaume de Lorris, Chrétien de Troyes, and the 
Flamenca-poet. Throughout the chapter (indeed, throughout the book), gen- 
erous quotation is necessary. Each quotation from the French is followed by a 
translation—generally an excellent one. Where the Roman de la Rose is con- 
cerned, the French as a rule is backed up by the corresponding lines from the 
Middle English Romaunt. And the quotations, with the accompanying dis- 
cussion, do much to place Chaucer’s work against an important part of its 
literary background. 

Chapter III, “The Bourgeois Tradition,” considers the realistic subject 
matter and style in such writings as the fabliaux and Jean de Meun’s part of 
the Roman de la Rose, which, if we take it with Guillaume’s part, presents 
the meaningful juxtaposition of realism and courtly convention that Chaucer 
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was to favor in much of his work. Apart from the presentation of this principal 
point, and the demonstration of Jean’s accomplishment in the field of dramatic 
monologue, there are occasional interesting treatments of small details of 
style: in Rutebeuf’s Herberie, “the broken rhythm, punctuated with asides,”’ 
which “helps keep us aware that the speaker is addressing an audience” (p. 
80); the “commercial and domestic tropes” (p. 83) of the Duenna in the 
Roman; in the monologue of the Jealous Husband in the same poem, “the 
recurrent use of figures and images which, whether they are traditional or not, 
give his mentality a materialistic coloration” (p. 89). Later, in the chapter on 
the Canterbury Tales, similar but richer effects are found in the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue (pp. 204-13). This section, while not exhaustive, gets close to the 
stylistic basis of Chaucer’s success in creating the Wife: for example, the way 
in which Chaucer’s “ ‘Er that thonder stynte, comth a reyn!’ ” (WBProl, 
1. 732) improves upon St. Jerome; and the liberal use of such epithets as “Sire 
olde kaynard” (1. 235). 

Analysis of this highly specific and hence more illuminating sort seems to 
me not to figure importantly in Chapter IV, on Chaucer’s early poems. There 
is no great need, perhaps, since the author’s object is merely to demonstrate 
that Chaucer’s development from The Book of the Duchess to the Troilus is 
toward an increasingly more controlled and meaningful juxtaposition of 
courtly and noncourtly styles. Thus, so we read, BD has relatively little 
realism; The House of Fame has more variety, and presents both Dante- 
passages and the colloquialisms of the eagle, but is too flamboyant and in- 
coherent; The Parliament of Fowls uses high and low styles very effectively. 
But the discussion cannot be limited to this argument, of course; before we 
can indicate how significantly the poet has used various styles for various 
purposes, we must have some idea as to what his poems are about. Muscatine, 
therefore, comes to terms with some of the recent opinions concerning the 
poems, and deals with most aspects of them. Bertrand H. Bronson is the chief 
influence: 


Bronson’s hypothesis, that the poem was to raise someone to bad eminence in a matter 
of love, is perhaps as close as we shall come to relating these Books [I and III of HF]. 
(p. 114) 


Bronson has said perhaps all that can be said for the relevance of the place description 
to the parliament when he describes the latter as a gathering into sharper focus and 
precision of the irony which plays intermittently about the poem from its very com- 
mencement. (p. 120) 


Bronson, quite rightly, has dominated other recent essays on these poems, but 
the fact remains that Muscatine’s sections on PF and HF, though they are 
interesting and well-written essays of opinion, contain little fresh analysis of 
style or content. The essay on HF is the more independent of the two, but I 
think that the author exaggerates the difficulty of harmonizing Book II (the 
eagle) with Books I and III, and I should like to register disagreement with 
what he says (p. 109) about “‘the extreme and awkward conventionalism of 
the complaints of Dido, in which the formality of speech actually incorporates 
the logic and diction of scholasticism,” the illustration being ll. 305-10 and 
334-44. One who is interested in the ironic juxtaposition of the courtly and 
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noncourtly, the romantic and nonromantic in Chaucer, might be expected to 
find these passages deliberately prosaic, and therefore in antiromantic opposi- 
tion to Chaucer’s good wishes in the Invocation for all those—lovers included 
—who take his dream aright. But in the Invocation, too, Muscatine is made 
uneasy by Chaucer’s shifting style: 
The invocation is oddly mixed; there is a reminiscence of the opening of Dante’s Para- 
diso: 

And he that mover ys of al 

That is and was and ever shal... 


but, like so much of the Dantean material in this poem, the incipient seriousness of it is 
swallowed up in the parody of the anathema that follows, introduced with its scrap 
of nursery rhyme, “‘dreme he barefot, dreme he shod”’ (98). (p. 108) 


Granting that interpretations of HF are apt to remain diverse, I think that 
we should at least consider the possibility that the shifts from the lofty to 
the prosaic are quite deliberate in this and other passages of the poem—that 
it is, in fact, an elaborate tissue of paradox. 

Where the Troilus is concerned, Muscatine’s essay (Chapter V) is re- 

markable for the clarity and persuasiveness with which he recommends his 
approach to the poem. It is an approach that other readers have taken, no 
doubt, particularly insofar as they have seen the necessity of accepting courtly 
conventions in passages dealing with the hero, but to harmonize these with 
the rest of the poem involves a complex interpretation that is very hard to 
express, and we should be grateful, therefore, for such a passage as the fol- 
lowing: 
To dwell at length on the attractiveness of earthly love and then to repudiate all in a 
palinode is neither philosophical nor artistic. But to present secular idealism as a beau- 
tiful but flawed thing, and to present practical wisdom as an admirable but incomplete 
thing, to present them, indeed, as antithetical and incongruous to each other, is by 
implication to present a third view higher and more complete than either. This philo- 
sophical third view hovers over every important sequence in the Troilus, and is made 
explicit in the epilogue. (p. 132) 


Troilus, in the author’s view, is dealt with in terms of courtly convention, for 
which Chaucer’s audience would feel nostalgia; for Pandarus Chaucer uses a 
realistic and colloquial style; and Criseyde shares in both styles—“Her 
ambiquity is her meaning” (p. 164). Concerning the Epilogue in relation to 
the poem as a whole, I find a sentence which does much to capture Chaucer’s 
odd mixture of otherworldliness, fascination with the world, and ironic con- 
templation of the world: “Were the world not fair, it would not have its deep 
and tragic attractiveness; were it not mutable and passing, it would not be 
the world” (p. 165). 

This might be applied also to the Knight’s Tale, which Muscatine sees as 
a study of “the noble life,” a life which exhibits much splendid pageantry, but 
contains also both order (as implied in the orderly patterns of the poem and 
expressed by Theseus) and disorder or instability (expressed, for example, in 
the Mars- and Saturn-passages). True nobility, then, consists in perceiving 
ultimate order beyond the chaos of crumbling earthly designs. Muscatine 
arrives at his view partly through a justified distrust of that portion of the 
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earlier criticism that approached characters and plot from a “naturalistic” 
point of view and found both disappointing, partly through close attention to 
passages of astrological and philosophical significance, and partly through his 
awareness of the functions of structure and style in the poem. (He acknowl- 
edges, p. 267, n. 20, that his 1950 PMLA article on KnT [txv, 911-29], which 
is substantially reproduced in the book, had been to some extent anticipated 
by William Frost’s fine essay, “An Interpretation of Chaucer’s Knight’s 
Tale,” RES, xxv [1949], 289-304.) He studies the patterns of the tale; he 
allows himself to be influenced by its style. The portraits of Emetrius and 
Lygurge, to take a minor example, he sees as contributions “‘to the element of 
richness in the fabric of the noble life” (p. 182). And if conclusions about the 
divine “ordre” mentioned in Chaucer’s line 3003 are pressed somewhat too 
far, there is still an admirable sensitivity and critical exactitude in such a 
passage as the following, in which the irony and humor in the tale receive 
their due: 


We take love in this society for granted, and then go on to discover how faithfully 
experience in love exemplifies the partial blindness of all earthly experience. Love, we 
find, can create dissension between sworn brothers; can make a man lament his release 
from prison; make him forsake safety and native land; and, after unending toll of time 
and strength, it can leave him bloody and desirous of death. Theseus’ speech on love, 
as his speech on Arcite’s death, is normative and judicial; and to the noble, the 
mature mind, the paradoxically impractical quality of love is both laughable and ad- 
mirable. The rivalry and consequent exploits of Palamon and Arcite are so impractical, 
and yet so much a reflex of their knightly spirits, that there is something to be said 
on both sides. Theseus’ speech, therefore, is a mature appraisal, not an adverse criti- 
cism, of courtly love; certainly not a reflection of Chaucer’s “strong revolt against the 


code.”’ (p. 185) 


The chapter on the Canterbury Tales (Chapter VI) contains also what 
seem to me very judicious essays on the Clerk’s, Reeve’s, Canon’s Yeoman’s, 
Merchant’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales. But I prefer to use my remaining space 
for further disagreement. First, in the sections on “Courtly traits in the bour- 
geois tradition” (pp. 67-71) and on the Miller’s Tale (pp. 223-30), I feel that 
Muscatine gives Chaucer too much credit and the fabliau writers too little 
for the device of using would-be-courtly love-speeches in ironically gross con- 
texts. “There is nothing in the fabliau tradition,” he says, “that dictated the 
introduction of courtly conventionalism in the Miller’s Tale’ (p. 230). 
Dictated, no; but “suggested,” yes. In studying the fabliaux myself (JEGP, 
LIV [1955], 693-99), I felt that there was enough ironic pseudo-courtliness, 
even if the device was not very richly exploited, to provide a hint or two for 
Chaucer. I cannot agree that the courtly words are merely “petrified fossils of 
expression” when a lady “bele et saverouse, / Gaie, envoisie et amourouse” 
shouts (in effect), “Damn your greedy mouth!” (p. 67), or that the evidence 
on courtly traits in the fabliaux is exhaustively collected on pp. 67-71. 

Second, to revert to the Troilus, is there not a measure of error in n. 50, 
p. 264?— 


The monologues of Criseyde on false felicity and jealousy (III, 813-40, 988-1050) and 
that of Troilus on free choice (IV, 958-1078) must . . . be read as conventional, not 
naturalistic. Particularly the first and last, with their scholastic idiom, are ridiculous 
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if read otherwise. They are so far removed from the level of the dramatic situation that 
Pandarus (present to each) responds to neither. Their connection with the speaker is 
abstract. That Criseyde experiences a sense of the mutability of happiness, and 
Troilus a sense of the determination of things, we may admit; but the speeches must 
be taken as impersonal comments on the action, Chaucer’s formulation, not his char- 
acters’. The reading of this form and of the lyric monologue as naturalism involves 
some questionable characterizations. Kittredge, Chaucer, p. 133, attributes to Criseyde 


“the excellent mental habit of looking at a subject or a proposition from several points 
of view. ...” 


The passage is somewhat obscure, but seems to give us a Chaucer who, like 
Boethius before he is enlightened by Dame Philosophy, is so confused as to 
deny the freedom of the will. One cannot in a footnote dismiss the view that 
the confusion is Troilus’s rather than Chaucer’s, and that the convention of 
the long monologue is here used to indicate the character’s state of mind. Kit- 
tredge is among those who state this view well (Chaucer, pp. 115-17), and in 
my opinion he is right. At any rate, the mere fact of his having been a post- 
Victorian does not necessarily make him wrong. (Nor can I, for one, see any- 
thing the matter with what he says about Criseyde’s musings, though of 
course one must recognize that they are very formalized in style.) Pandarus, 
by the way, is not present during the Troilus-passage on free choice; the mono- 


logue is intended to represent Troilus’s musings—Chaucer says so; and Pan- 
darus comes in after it is over: 


And whil he [Troilus] was in al this hevynesse, 
Disputyng with hymself in this matere, 
Com Pandare in, and seyde as ye may here. (IV, 1083-85) 


But even if Pandarus were present all the time, our interpretation would be 
little affected. Muscatine himself goes to considerable pains, in his treatment 
of Old French literature, to show how nonrepresentational are the medieva. 
romancer’s means of indicating a character’s state of mind, and how another 
character who is presumably listening may during the course of a long mono- 
logue be completely forgotten (pp. 19-22). 

Perhaps the difficulty here is symptomatic of a certain lack of organic 
relationship between the French and English sections of the study as a whole. 
Some of the essays on the CT could have been written by the author and 
understood by the reader without benefit of Chapters II and III; and indeed 
the essay on KnT, when it first appeared in 1950, had as much meaning as it 
does in its present setting. These considerations do not matter particularly, 
so long as the essays are interesting and valuable in themselves (and they are). 
What matters, so far as adverse criticism is concerned, is the author’s occa- 
sionally forgetting in a later chapter what he has earlier said about back- 
ground material, so that he fails to provide for himself just that sort of light 
upon Chaucer that is ostensibly his main purpose in writing. Thus, after 
quoting Absolon’s “Wel litel thynken ye upon my wo, / That for youre love 
I swete ther I go. / No wonder is thogh that I swelte and swete . . .” (MillT 
3701-03), he remarks, “The French lover ‘rometh’ perhaps, but he does not 
‘swelte and swete’ . . .” (p. 228); yet in the Eneas the Queen speaks emphati- 
cally about excessive perspiration, and lets it head her list of the symptoms of 
love: “Love is worse than a piercing fever; there is no course but that you 
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perspire. Often Love makes you sweat and grow cold . . .” (p. 28). Though the 
Chaucer-passage is undeniably parodistic, it was much more subtly so for the 
medieval reader than it is for us. It depended not so much upon the mere 
mention of perspiration (which was in itself a sign of the noble and Troilus- 
like soul) as upon the intrusion of the grotesque that we see in the image of 
Absolon sweating in his very tracks (“‘ther I go’”’), an intrusion that we feel 
still more acutely in the double or triple alliteration of “swelte and swete.” 
It has been my main purpose, of course, to indicate why readers of 
Chaucer will find this a stimulating and helpful book. Still, we must discount 
the irritating dust jacket, which makes the inflated claim that the author uses 
“for almost the first time in this field modern critical concepts about poetry.” 
The approach is not so new as that; but the results are worthwhile. 
GARDINER STILLWELL 
University of Illinois 


On THE DESIGN OF SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. By H. S. Wilson. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. vit+-256. $s. 


It is refreshing to read, in these days of frantic image hunting and overingen- 
ious analysis of symbol, a study of Shakespearian tragedy which recognizes 
that the plays were written for performance in the theater rather than for 
reading in the study of the scholar, and thus seeks for their meaning in terms 
of the most basic instruments of dramatic illusion: action and character. It 
is gratifying also to read a volume which does not attempt to read Shakespeare 
in the light of Aristotle; which, in fact, devotes an important appendix to il- 
lustrating the limitations of the Aristotelian doctrine of hamartia when applied 
to Shakespeare. If Wilson does neglect the ritualistic and symbolic devices 
which Shakespeare uses to underscore his themes, and if his treatment of the 
poetry of the plays is slight, it is not that he is unaware of these elements in 
tragedy, but rather, perhaps, that he is interested in other things, and the 
volume must be judged for what it undertakes rather than for what it does not. 

Wilson attempts to arrive at a total view of Shakespeare’s tragic vision 
by dividing it into certain parts, without regard to the chronological sequence 
of the plays treated. Ten major tragedies are divided into three groups, and 
two of these groups are further subdivided into “thesis” and “antithesis.” 
First there are those plays which deal with the “order of faith,” which embody 
a view of the world rooted in Christian principles. Within this group, Romeo 
and Juliet and Hamlet offer a positive thesis, Othello and Macbeth its antith- 
esis. Four other plays deal with the “order of nature,” offering a view of the 
world which embodies only the finite, observable behavior of men, without re- 
gard to Christian principles. Of these plays Julius Caesar and Coriolanus pre- 
sent a positive thesis, Troilus and Cressida and Timon of Athens its antithesis. 
The final group of plays consists of Antony and Cleopatra and King Lear. 
These for Wilson are Shakespeare’s greatest achievements; they contain his 
most profound tragic vision, for in them, while exploring the “order of nature” 
Shakespeare achieves a “synthesis” in which “the tragic feeling implicit in 
the natural order of things is rendered grander in its appeal to our sympathies 
through a shift in the focus of value which achieves a harmony between the 
natural and the providential orders” (p. 216). 
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In his discussion of the various plays, Wilson has much to say that is inter- 
esting, but this may be so in spite of the central thesis of his study rather than 
because of it. The “machinery” of the book, with its triadic arrangement of 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis, seems to accomplish little and to be based, per- 
haps, upon questionable assumptions. If we recognize that tragedy is a serious 
exploration of the nature of human suffering, we must admit that it is difficult 
to achieve without some metaphysical frame of reference—some view of man’s 
relation to the forces of good and evil in the world. Such a view may be either 
secular or religious, depending upon the particular dramatist; it may evolve 
and change as the writer himself grows and matures. It is difficult, however, 
to see how a dramatist like Shakespeare could write within a Christian frame- 
work in Romeo and Juliet, a secular one in Julius Caesar, and then a Christian 
one again in Hamlet, and so on, abandoning his Christian frame of reference 
whenever his subject matter happened to be drawn from Greek or Roman 
times. This is to attribute to Shakespeare a historical nicety of which there is 
little evidence that he was ever guilty. It is questionable, moreover, that 
Elizabethans could have conceived of an “order of nature” as having much 
meaning independent of an “order of faith.” The “‘secondary causes” govern- 
ing the affairs of men were always regarded as reflections of the “primary 
causes” implicit in the will of God. Wilson himself writes that in Renaissance 
belief, “the Natural order is subject to God’s providential care and overflow- 
ing love, vouchsafed independently of man’s merits or his awareness of that 
love: the power which ordains and orders all things to ultimate good” (p. 214). 

In Wilson’s exposition of his thesis, moreover, the distinguishing features 
between the various groups of plays are not always entirely clear. In Hamlet 
and Romeo and Juliet we have a religious framework in which divine provi- 
dence effects its purposes, creating good out of evil in spite of the errors and 
fumbling indirections of men. In Othello and Macbeth we have a pattern of 
divine justice in which man inevitably must be punished for his sins. But in 
Julius Caesar and Coriolanus Wilson sees also a triumph of justice, a closely 
knit system of moral causes, in which the imperfections of man lead to his 
own destruction. But if these two plays illustrate, as Wilson argues, a “neces- 
sary and certain operation of moral law . . . that this principle of an inevi- 
table justice really does operate in common human experience, as we find it re- 
corded on the pages of history” (p. 113), we must question the ultimate 
source of this moral law, and where shall we find it if not in the same Christian 
assumptions which underlie Othello and Macbeth? 

This reader is inclined to agree with Wilson that Troilus and Cressida 
should be included among the tragedies, but to do so merely on the basis of 
bibliographical evidence (Wilson refers his readers to Greg) is at best unsatis- 
fying. What elements in the play itself must cause us to classify it as a tragedy 
in the face of strong contrary opinion? For Wilson this play illustrates a rever- 
sal of all human values, with the good impulses of man frustrated and de- 
stroyed, the evil and sordid triumphant at the end. Why Shakespeare here 
should present so contrary an argument to the faith in justice he had espoused 
in Julius Caesar and would again in Coriolanus is not very clear. Troilus and 
Cressida and Timon of Athens for Wilson are the bitterest of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Their strong indictments of human society, their prevailing moods of 
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irony, anger, and disgust, he admits are not characteristics generally found 
in tragedy, but belong more readily to the province of satire. In calling these 
plays tragedies, Wilson is forced ultimately to argue the all-inclusive diversity 
of Shakespearean tragedy, including within the genre, “what he himself and 
his contemporaries apparently so regarded, if we may trust the classification 
of the First Folio” (p. 158). That Shakespearian tragedy offers wide diversity, 
we must of course admit—although the authority of the First Folio, which 
would lead us to include Cymbeline among the group, is hardly trustworthy in 
matters of genre—but we need, nevertheless, more certain analysis of the 
common factors which all of the tragedies share than Wilson is able to supply. 
A cardinal weakness of his book is that, for this reader at least, no meaningful 
definition of Shakespearian tragedy emerges from it. 

Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet, because they are cast within a Christian 
providentia! framework, are for Wilson not really tragedies at all, for although 
the protagonists suffer they do so blindly without control over their acts, 
merely as agents of a divine providence which causes them to attain victory 
in their defeat and which, in spite of them, cleanses the universe of evil. These 
plays thus come close to being “divine comedies.” Othello and Macbeth are 
closer to the tragic because they are cast not so much in terms of divine 
providence as of divine justice, and we do have the tragic spectacle of man’s 
suffering for sin. We watch the progress of a noble spirit going heroically to 
destruction, and as we do so, “we recognize . . . the universality of human 
guilt in which we ourselves share, and this constitutes the essential matter of 
their poignancy and of our sorrow” (p. 79). But the Christian view embodied 
in these plays, Wilson argues, was a limiting influence which Shakespeare had 
to depart from before he could attain the ultimate in tragedy—although why 
he retained it in so late a play as Macbeth, the author does not make clear. 
Thus in the succession of tragedies of the “order of nature’ Shakespeare 
comes closer and closer to the tragic “synthesis’’ which he is able finally to 
attain in Antony and Cleopatra and King Lear. The test of Wilson’s thesis must 
thus rest, in large measure, upon his analysis of these two plays. 

This analysis, toward which the entire volume moves, seems oversimplified 
and, in general, less satisfying than the treatments of Hamlet or Macbeth, 
which are among Wilson’s finest. The “synthesis” which Wilson finds in 
Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies, “though not overtly Christian in its ethical 
scheme of reference, is nevertheless ultimately and distinctively Christian in 
the ethical attitude reflected” (p. 212). This Christian ethic for Wilson lies 
simply in that both in Antony and Cleopaira and King Lear the final positive 
value that emerges is one of human love. 

In dealing with Antony and Cleopatra, however, Wilson fails to make an 
adequate distinction between love and lust. It is difficult to see how an Eliza- 
bethan audience could find a Christian ethic in a love which is adulterous, a 
triumph of passion over reason, which destroys moral responsibility and causes 
a great and heroic figure to die needlessly in the most ironic of tragic delusions. 
But if the play were, indeed, as Wilson holds, a glorification of human love, 
“an action that takes the whole world for its stage, to show how human love 
may make even the world that the lovers lose seem trifling in comparison with 
what they gain” (p. 182), would not Anthony and Cleopatra come closer to 
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comedy (though hardly divine) than even Romeo and Juliet or Hamlet? What 
tragedy is implicit in the spectacle of two lovers choosing a greater good 
rather than a lesser one, if Shakespeare, as Wilson argues, has led us to regard 
their love as greater and more significant than the world they abandon for it? 

That Lear is the profoundest of Shakespeare’s tragedies, there are few 
who would disagree. But Wilson oversimplifies the play in taking Lear’s own 
appraisal of himself—delivered at the height of his self-deception before he 
learns his own nature in the purifying agony of the storm—that he is a man 
“more sinned against than sinning.” Wilson underestimates the responsibility 
of Lear for his own tragedy and the significance of that responsibility in the 
total scheme of the play. Is Lear no more than a kindly old man whose out- 
pourings of love are spurned, and whose unthinking generosity is rewarded by 
the most savage hatred and rejection? Wilson’s extenuation of Lear’s conduct 
as “a mistake of the head rather than of the heart” (p. 193) is particularly 
unconvincing, for is this not true as well of Othello, of Brutus, of any pro- 
tagonist in a tragedy of moral choice? In denying the Christian framework 
of the play—recently made particularly explicit by J. F. Danby, M. D. H. 
Parker, P. N. Siegel, V. K. Whitaker and others—Wilson slights the cosmic 
implications of the tragedy, and it becomes the story of a kindly, if foolish, 
old man tortured by his daughters until he forgets his suffering at the end in 
a great welling up of human love. Wilson recognizes the purification and re- 
generation of Lear, and he sees the play as Shakespeare’s affirmation “that 
human goodness may triumph over the evils of the world—at a tragic cost” 
(p. 204). One may ask how this triumph differs materially from that of Romeo 
and Juliet over the hatred of their parents or that of Hamlet over the rotten- 
ness of Denmark. Wilson’s lines of demarcation are hardly satisfying. 

If I have dwelled overly long upon Wilson’s triadic division of the plays, 
it has been simply because in this thesis lies the most unique feature of his 
study. That there is much of value in Wilson’s book, whether one accept this 
thesis or not, goes without saying. Perhaps it is an inherent part of Shake- 
speare’s greatness that no thesis about him will be universally accepted. 
There is some excellent analysis of plot construction in Wilson’s study, some 
fine character criticism in the Bradleyan tradition, and there is insight into 
Shakespeare’s dramatic technique. It is not a book that any future writer on 
Shakespearean tragedy can afford to ignore. 

IrviNG RIBNER 
Tulane University 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ADAPTATIONS OF SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. By 
George C. Branam. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. 
220. $3.25. 


The butcheries the eighteenth-century adapters committed on Shakespeare’s 
texts are described here by a scholar conscientiously patient with the butchers 
and the “compelling motivations, the positive values” that moved them with 
“vitality and assurance” to do their bloody work. 

The compelling motivations are clear enough. Mr. Branam shows, for 
instance, how eager the adapters were to bow to neoclassical critical theory. 
Often they crippled Shakespeare by trying to fit him to the rack of the 
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unities, though Johnson stopped some of this. Or they reduced his complex 
characters to surface types to satisfy “decorum”: thus Garrick deletes the 
poison plot Claudius and Laertes arranged, and Cibber strips the humor from 
Falconbridge: gentlemen of rank must act like gentlemen. Characters that 
could not be hashed into acceptable stereotypes are simply eliminated: 
Macbeth’s porter, Othello’s Bianca, Lear’s Fool. Poetic justice must be demon- 
strated: so Lear lives, and Cordelia marries Edgar. 

Then Shakespeare’s language had to be neutralized to appease eighteenth- 
century sensibility. The adapters fled from such gross words as “grunt” 
(improved in Hamlet to “to groan and sweat under a weary life”). Puns were 
often shamed out of the texts, and lines that seemed too humble were elevated 
to fustian, while some of Shakesheare’s purest song was made platitude—thus 
Garrick turned Cymbeline’s 


Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 
into 

Monarchs, Sages, Peasants must 

Follow thee, and come to Dust. 


Of course “‘indelicacy” and “obscenity” in the plays were being hunted out: 
the men who might talk bawdy at a private dinner table frowned on straight- 
forward Elizabethan English from the stage. 

By stripping the characters of individuating action and language the 
adapters were able to achieve a remarkable flatness of characterization. How 
clever, for instance, to present a Romeo who never mooned over Rosaline, or 
talked a young blade’s sensual talk: give him instead pretty generalities about 
love, and you approach the typical romantic young man—who is almost no 
young man. Eliminate where you can the inner waverings of troubled human 
beings, and you begin to get anybodies—who are on the way to being nobodies. 
Mr. Branam puts it well: “... the eighteenth-century adapter tends to 
remove touches of real inward probing. . . . There is an astonishing isolation 
of characters, never any intimacy of mind or soul, never any revelation of 
inner mind, never any but the most polite communication: all is surface.” 
This is in fact an overharsh generalization: it indicates how even the patience 
of this sympathetic scholar was strained by what he had to read. 

As a final compelling motivation for the adapters, Mr. Branam speaks of 
the pressure to make Shakespeare effective on the stage. Lines were cut 
simply to make room for afterpieces. The plays were shuffled about in- 
ternally, parts from one might be used in another, ersatz bridges of language 
and action were inserted to “clarify” the story lines. The taste for easy ro- 
mantic sentiment was satisfied by fouling the plays with “love interest’: 
Prince Hal gets a mistress, Harriet; the mistress and sweetheart Shadwell 
gave Timon survive through most of the century, as does Tate’s Cordelia- 
Edgar affair; Antony and Cleopatra have two cute little children, named 
Alexander and Cleopatra, addressed by their fond parents as Ally and Patty. 

The one dissent I have to Mr. Branam’s scholarship arises in this area. 
He is chiefly concerned with the adapting as a manifestation of eighteenth- 
century culture, and he has based his generalizations on selected alterations 
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and acting versions listed in his appendix—a listing which, as he suggests, is 
not complete, In the case of Othello, the play with which I am most familiar, 
he lists—and discusses—Bell’s edition as being a copy of Garrick’s version. 
The fact is, I think, that Garrick’s Othello is no longer extant, and this is a 
pity because it was unusual; and its unusualness relates meaningfully to this 
matter of theatrical pressure on adaptation. Garrick was the one great actor 
of the century who, we know, performed Othello’s “trance scene” (which is 
absent from the Bell version). He did so, according to Macklin, mainly be- 
cause his rival, Quin, couldn’t do the bit—he was too fat—and Garrick 
thought the novelty gave him a drawing card. The trance scene was generally 
regarded by the contemporary tastemakers as an “absurd excrescence,” as 
were other Shakespearian scenes of men caught in the whipsaw of genuine 
passion. But Garrick was quite willing to use the bit if he could make it pay— 
as he was even more willing to force the critical fashion down audience’s 
throats when he could make that pay. It is often said that stage managers had 
to give the spectator what he wanted, and this is true; but as tastemakers, 
they bear a heavy responsibility for debauching the appetites of their audi- 
ences. It took some doing to refine the taste for honest Shakespeare out of 
Englishmen, but men like Garrick worked at it, as a letter in 1773 (quoted by 
Branam) indicates: 


I have play’d the devil this winter, I have dar’d to alter Hamlet. I have thrown away 
the gravediggers, and all the fifth act, and notwithstanding the galleries were so fond 
of them, I have met with more applause than I did at five and twenty—this is a great 
revolution in our theatrical history, and for which 20 years ago instead of shouts of 
approbation, I should have had the benches thrown at my head. 


This was a revolution in theatre history, but it is hard to find in it the 
“positive values,” the “vitality and assurance” Mr. Branam allows. A few 
benches hurled at Garrick’s head would surely have been a much healthier 
sign. And it is hardly a defense of the adapters or their century to suggest, as 
Mr. Branam does, that they were pursuing a contemporary “sense of order.” 
The century had its great men, to whom “order” was the vision of an organ- 
izing principle for live and artistic experience; but the adapters were not of 
this breed. They were parasites, limited craftsmen to whom “order” meant a 
convenient pattern they could impose on the prior design of genius. Unless 
someone of Johnson’s stature could liberate them from rules—and sometimes 
not even then—they devoted themselves to formula. What they retreated 
from as the opposite of order was not disorder, but freedom: the artistic free- 
dom which enabled Shakespeare to bring an inner, organic unity—rather 
than their external mould—to his work. They dwelt on surfaces because the 
extra dimension of humanity disturbed them; as Mr. Branam suggests, per- 
ceptively, they “fended off” the artistic truth that threatened their precarious, 
unreal “order.” They simply could not—or would not—understand what 
Shakespeare was trying to do; yet without a fraction of his playwright-poet’s 
skill, they coolly adulterated his work with second-rate dramaturgy and fifth- 
rate verse. Their kind of drama of surfaces, far from being a sign of vitality 
and assurance, was symptomatic of a debility and insecurity that was ruining 
the theatre; the heroes of the time, the men with a sense for the positive, 
continuing values of drama, were the few who like Goldsmith tried to warn 
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of the corruption. They were too few, too late—and “feeble, commonplace 
morality” laid British drama low until nearly the end of the next century, 
when Shaw began exposing the sham. 

The danger isn’t over yet. Formula still threatens our theatre, the 
popularizers still lie in wait to debase art, and the critical barricades still 
need defending. It is not impossible to suppose the following: tomorrow a 
neo-neo-humanist-classicist school begins to reassert the aesthetic good in 
poetic justice, in idealized images of life, and the aesthetic wrongness in dis- 
cordant reality, in showing things as they might be rather than as they ought 
to be. In response, there appears on television a Lear that ends happily forever 
after, Lear alive, Cordelia married to Edgar in treacly verse, the individuality 
cut out of Edmund, the fey fool excised, the Gloucester subplot eliminated, 
all the naughty words cleansed, besides a good deal of cutting to make room 
for a foolish after-entertainment the crowd likes: all this because the sponsor 
takes to the idea of good rewarded and bad punished, and no nonsense about 
which are the good guys and which the bad—and of course there is the com- 
pelling motivation that he wants to make all the money he can by drawing 
the largest possible audience. Now suppose Mr. Branam had to sit and watch 
all this. Would he find positive values in it, lend his acquiescence to its chances 
of becoming a critical or dramatic fashion? No; he would probably throw his 
bench at the television set. 

For Mr. Branam’s taste is good, there is no doubt about that. He is 
sensitive to the depth and subtlety of Shakespeare’s art, and in lucid, straight- 
forward prose he isolates the glaring examples of its violation by the adapters’ 
pandering to critical orthodoxy, to superficial “refinement,” to box office 
expediency. His facts throw benches that his sympathetic second thoughts 
take back. I wish they hadn’t. Not that I feel he should have engaged in 
scolding history, for that is pointless; but I do think that if we are to learn 
from history, we must beware of being so relativistic about its values as to 
find virtues in its mistakes. 

MARVIN ROSENBERG 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Heroic KNOWLEDGE: AN INTERPRETATION OF Paradise Regained AND 
Samson Agonistes. By Arnold Stein. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. xiv+238. $s. 


This is a superb book. It does what has long needed to be done, and does it 
with unusual perception and skill. It is a book I wish I had tried to write, 
though I know that the result would not have been anything like so useful to 
others. There have been many interpretations of Milton’s Paradise Regained 
and Samson, but none so full as this, and none so sensitive to structure and 
characterization and nuance of thematic development. This is a book which 
every student of Milton should read (and own, so that he can easily reread); 
indeed, it is a book which should interest anyone who has a permanent interest 
in belles-lettres. 

Professor Stein does not demand assent. For the most part, except in 
end-notes, he avoids direct controversy, choosing “to demonstrate rather 
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than to argue,”’ yet he expects, and will get, disagreement with his demonstra- 
tions. He writes provocatively, challenging his reader to read Milton closely, 
as of course Milton should be read. His manner is carefully diffident, some- 
times almost obtrusively self-conscious as he examines his own thought 
processes. But he writes clearly, and surely, and with an infectious enthusiasm. 
No one finishing this book will doubt Stein’s great admiration for these two 
poems. Many finishing it will find themselves sharing his enthusiasm—to 
their surprise, perhaps. 

Two-thirds of Heroic Know2edge is devoted to a fresh critical interpreta- 
tion of Paradise Regained (a “drama of knowledge,”’ with comic elements), 
the remaining third to a close, but not quite so new, critical interpretation of 
Samson Agonistes. Stein proceeds by “‘essays”’ rather than by formal chapters, 
concentrating on “what he thinks most important to emphasize and eluci- 
date.” There are consequently some exclusions that may at first disappoint 
or disturb the reader. One expects from the author of Amswerable Style, but 
does not get, more than a few discriminating comments on the stylistic and 
textural qualities of these two poems. In treating Samson Agonistes Stein pays 
almost no attention to either the Christian tradition or Greek tragedy 
(Krouse’s book is scolded in a single note, Parker’s book nowhere mentioned). 
But this technique of exclusion makes a curious kind of sense when one has 
heard Stein through to the end. It is then perfectly clear that he is not ignorant 
of the work of his predecessors; he has simply chosen, with the singleness of 
mind of Milton’s Samson and Jesus, to concentrate severely on what he set 
out to do, not cluttering his demonstration with disagreements or statements 
of indebtedness, and not allowing himself to be attracted into byroads of 
interpretation, however alluring. 

Stein offers as a key to both poems “heroic knowledge” or “the self- 
knowledge of thought tested by deed.” In both, he finds, the dramatic move- 
ment is “‘descent into the self” and the arrival is confirmed by the acquisition 
of inspired knowledge which has been earned. To summarize further in a brief 
review the interpretations which he offers would probably be misleading, for 
his method is to read intensively, to follow thematic threads wherever they 
lead, to analyze structural details, and to study meaning as it develops. His 
approach to Samson Agonistes, for example, is to examine structure in terms 
of the moral development of the protagonist—a matter hardly reducible to a 
few sentences. Moreover, he operates in terms of certain hypotheses or as- 
sumptions, which are painstakingly set forth in the earlier chapters and in a 
Postscript. For example, he tests—in what proves to be an exciting demon- 
stration—his underlying assumption “that Paradise Regained is a dramatic 
definition of ‘heroic knowledge,’ not of heroic rejection; and that the contest 
is a preparation for acting transcendence in the world, by uniting intuitive 
knowledge with proved intellectual and moral discipline.” 

I learned so much from reading Heroic Knowledge that I gratefully forgo 
the reviewer’s privilege of carping at details, though I should probably point 
out that, among a number of misprints, there is a serious one on page 57 
(“reception” for “rejection”?). 

WILLIAM RILEY PARKER 
Indiana University 
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MittTon’s ONTOLOGY, CosMoGONY, AND Puysics. By Walter Clyde Curry. 
Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. 226 (2 plates). $s. 


Professor Curry’s large knowledge of Milton, his extensive reading in Chris- 
tian, Judaic, and Classic literature, his lucid and varied style, his ability to 
illuminate complex and esoteric material—all combine in making this an 
interesting and readable work which must be considered by future writers 
upon the Miltonic world system. Curry’s appreciation of Milton and his 
excitement over the discoveries which are incorporated in this study are 
contagious. Yet the book is disappointing in a number of ways. Everything 
in it with the exception of Chapter Five, the Preface, the plates, and the 
Appendix has appeared before in various scholarly journals here and abroad, 
so that a Miltonist may be pretty well acquainted with the substance of the 
book before he reads it. Because the chapters originally were composed as 
individual studies, a lack of organization in the book as a whole is quickly felt. 
Professor Curry attempts to overcome the lack by an extensive system of 
cross references in the notes directing the reader supra and infra; this could 
have been rendered unnecessary, it seems to me, by a reworking of the 
author’s materials. 

Two of the major ideas in the work, the theory of light as a creative force, 
and the development of matter in Chaos following a system originated by 
Proclus, though interestingly handled by Professor Curry, are not convincing 
chiefly because the linkage between these theories and the system set forth 


in Paradise Lost is, at best, very tenuous. Thus, Curry explains how Proclus 
postulated 


a hierarchy of ideas or concepts to which, he believes, corresponds precisely a hierarchy 
of existences extending from Unity (God, the One), through six successive orders of 
gods, to the concrete and multifarious phenomena of the visible world. In this emana- 
tive process the last order of incorporeal divinities, the mundane gods, extend their 
generative power into the visible world through their subordinate spirit, Nature, which 
receives both matter and form ultimately from the One and combines them in varying 
degrees of perfection. (p. 61) 


Later (p. 63) Professor Curry himself evaluates this theology as “mystical and 


no doubt fantastic”; yet he adduces it as important to an understanding of 
matter in Paradise Lost (p. 75): 


Now in Milton’s account of the origin of matter he is evidently under the influence 
of Neoplatonic concepts of emanation. According to this philosophy . . . matter is the 
last and final progression of a degenerating emanation. . . . For the poet-philosopher, 
however, the efflux of matter from Deity occurs at a point of time . . . and involves 
the exercise of divine will. And having derived matter directly from God, he proceeds— 
with apparently no consciousness of philosophical contradiction—to consider it the 
first step in the process of an historical creation. 


It seems to me likely that Milton was not conscious of philosophical contra- 
diction because he was not making use of the system of Proclus. 

There is nothing in Paradise Lost to suggest as Curry does on pages 17, 
84, 94, 96, 106, 108-10, 131, and in the Appendix, that light as “active princi- 
ple of creative energy . . . is, on the First Day and on all other Days of crea- 
tion, the effective and divine power inherent in the fiat, ‘And God said’” 
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(p. 131). The link between Curry’s theory and that developed in Paradise 
Lost is never stronger than this: “Uriel does not say that this Light is really 
the creative force operative in all subsequent developments—which he must 
know to be true; he merely proclaims, with a grand sweep of imaginative 
rhethoric, ‘Darkness fled, Light shone, and order from disorder sprung’ ” 
(p. 96). Curry obviously sees an example of cause and effect in the Miltonic 
line, but this, I would suggest, is too weak a foundation upon which to build 
such an all-embracing theory. The concept is interesting, but it is not shown 
to be Milton’s. 

There are numerous less important ideas throughout the book which 
seem to me in error. Professor Curry’s assumption that Satan and his angels 
derive the materials for gunpowder from Chaos (pp. 5, 80, 213, note 19) rests 
upon insufficient evidence. St. Francis and St. Dominic are placed in Limbo 
by Curry (p. 3) and not by Milton. In Paradise Lost, as in Aristotle, the 
“qualities” (hot, cold, moist, dry) precede and bring about the formation of 
the “simple bodies” and the “elements” (earth, water, air, fire) and therefore 
also the atoms, which are nothing more than indivisible particles of matter. 
Curry, however, avers that the atoms make the qualities (p. 79). Milton does 
not “indicate ... that on the First Day the Sun’s body in potentia was still 
sojourning within the ‘cloudy tabernacle’ of the impregnated fluid mass” 
(p. 112); the poet rather writes that the “tabernacle” was in the air which had 
been “spun out” between the embryonic earth and its incomplete heaven 
(PL, vu, 239-41), and that the sun thus began “from her Native East/To 
journey through the airy gloom ” (PL, vit, 245-46). On page 121, Curry joins 
with an “and” two concepts which Milton has linked with “or,” and the sense 


suffers considerably. On page 157, by citing in reverse order two quotations 
from Milton concerning Satan’s descent into Hell after the Fall, an em- 
phasis perhaps not intended by the poet is created. On page 69, the typo- 
graphical error “broked” for the Miltonic “brok’n” occurs, and the two last 
lines on page 114 are transposed. 


Harry F. Rosins 
University of Illinois 


Tue ARTE oF ANGLING, 1577. Edited by Gerald Eades Bentley, with an 
Introduction by Carl Otto v. Kienbusch, & Explanatory Notes by 
Henry L. Savage. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Library, 
1956. Pp. xi+66+40 unnumbered leaves of photographic reproduction 
of the original volume. 


Of the occasional publications sponsored by The Friends of the Princeton 
Library, The Arte of Angling, 1577 is the most unexpected and unusual and 
has certainly created the most stir. Because The Compleat Angler is not only 
a much loved classic but also a book known by title to thousands who have 
never read it and are unlikely ever to read it, the mere suggestion that 
Walton may have borrowed certain passages from this newly discovered 
Elizabethan work on fishing, without the mention of indebtedness which he 
was usually so careful to make, was sufficient to arouse journalistic attention 
of a sort rarely accorded a scholarly publication. As Mr. William Addison 
acutely observed in the preface to his Worthy Dr. Fuller: “Several of the 
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‘reverend old authors’ whose works stil! live have been given epithets that 
express in a word their distinctive character—Judicious Hooker, Honest 
Izaak Walton, Holy Mr. Herbert.” What could be more delightful, then, to a 
cynical generation than a sensational demonstration that for more than three 
hundred years the flattering epithet had been misapplied to one of these 
saintly heroes, that Honest Izaak had really been dishonest? 

It is pleasant to remark that no one of the three gentlemen who have had 
a part in the editing of The Arte of Angling has made any excessive claims for 
the newly discovered work or cast any reflection upon Walton. In fact, it 
might be maintained that they have passed over in silence a number of pas- 
sages which seem to be echoed in one way or another in The Compleat Angler. 
In this they were well advised, for Walton is obviously as much greater than 
the unknown author of The Arte of Angling as Chaucer or Shakespeare is 
greater than the anonymous earlier storytellers and playwrights upon whose 
work they sometimes drew. Careful detailed comparison of the two books 
with a view to determining their probable relationship should, and almost 
certainly will, follow the republication of The Arte of Angling; but Mr. von 
Kienbusch and his associates were right in making early republication their 
first aim. 

Professor Bentley has very justly observed: 


Considering the proliferation of angling bibliography and the great number of 

angling collections in public and private hands, the resurrection of a totally unknown 
predecessor of Izaak Walton at this late date is an almost incredible event. Angling 
enthusiasts and bibliophiles everywhere will share with the Friends of the Princeton 
Library their gratitude to Mr. Kienbusch [sic] for his perspicacity in acquiring The 
Arte of Angling and his generosity in sharing it with them in this facsimile edition. 
(p. vii) 
The dispersal by auction at Sotheby’s in London of one of the most celebrated 
of angling collections while the above words were in press serves to give them 
dramatic emphasis. What would not Alfred Denison or his friends, the great 
angling bibliographers, Thomas Satchell and Thomas Westwood, have given 
to possess “‘the dilapidated little volume from the press, in 1577, of the well- 
known printer, Henry Middleton,” which Mr. von Kienbusch acquired “in 
the late summer of 1954, while engaged in the never-ending search among 
London’s booksellers for rarities in the field of fresh-water-angling”! By 
making the contents of this “fascinating little book” available in our time, 
Mr. von Kienbusch is entitled to the gratitude not only of “angling enthusi- 
asts and bibliophiles everywhere” but to that of students of literary form, lexi- 
cographers, and folklorists, for it is not only a very delightful specimen of 
didactic dialogue but contains some curious examples, perhaps until now 
entirely unrecorded, of local or dialectic use of words—scar for pike, which 
is not to be found in Thomas Satchell’s Provisional Index to a Glossary of 
Fish Names published by the English Dialect Society, is perhaps the most 
notable—and several very interesting references to folk practices and beliefs. 
Among these last is a cryptic one to the Frisians’ aversion to veal which is as 
new to the reviewer as it is to Dr. Savage. 

Any detailed examination of Walton’s possible indebtedness to The Arte 
of Angling, and only a very detailed one would provide a really useful addition 
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to the remarks of the three editors, would carry one far beyond the limits of 
space which can be allowed this review. Under the circumstances, it seems 
wise to adjourn such a study not exactly sine die but to such later time as an 
appropriate provision of room may be found for it, and to concentrate here 
upon the manner in which the editors have handled the several elements in 
their cooperative undertaking. 

On opening the little volume, one is impressed by the very sensible man- 
ner in which the editorial work has been apportioned. Professor Bentley 
provides a brief but adequate general preface containing an excellent state- 
ment of the bibliographical problems posed by the absence of the title page 
and by the duplication of the signature Diiii through the presence of a plate 
so numbered on a leaf immediately before the one bearing signature A, and a 
declaration of his belief that Walton was indebted to The Arte of Angling so 
clear and succinct that it must be quoted rather than summarized: 


Can it be pure coincidence that Izaak Walton’s famous Compleat Angler is written 
entirely in dialogue, begins with a chance encounter between a character named 
Viator and one named Piscator, continues in a series of episodes, some concerned with 
fishing, some with the eating of fish, in which the devoted Piscator instructs the un- 
informed Viator in the art of fishing and concludes with allusions to a future meeting 
between the two—can it be mere coincidence that each of these hitherto unprecedented 
features in early angling literature is now seen to have appeared in The Arie of Angling 
in 1577 before Walton was born? Is it coincidence that Walton’s description of the 
preparation of malt bait (p. 278)' is that of The Arte of Angling (Evi’-Evii) point for 
point, using most of the same words and phrases? Or again coincidence that Walton’s 
instructions for breeding and keeping gentles (p. 278) is that of The Arte of Angling 
(Eviii-Eviii’) word for word except for a few substitutions and expansions? And there 
are other short passages in which the two texts are surprisingly similar. Though I have 
made no exhaustive study of angling literature, it would appear to me likely that 
Izaak Walton had taken his idea for the general structure of The Compleat Angler 
from The Arte of Angling, and that he had direct recourse to the text when he prepared 
his instructions for the preparation of malt bait and for the breeding and keeping of 
gentles. (pp. ix—x) 


At this point the reviewer is obliged to express his surprise at the choice 
of an edition of The Compleat Angler for reference in the notes, since it is the 
first edition of that work to which The Arte of Angling bears closest resem- 
blance, not the fifth, and it was the fifth which Jesse, like the overwhelming 
majority of Walton’s editors, reproduced. It would seem logical, with the 
resources of the Princeton University Library and of many great collections 
of angling books, both public and private, at their disposal, for Professor 
Bentley and his associates to have made use of Walton’s first edition. The 
various facsimiles, though leaving something to be desired, would permit 
readers not having access to a copy of the original to follow references to it. 
Though perhaps not so widely distributed as one might expect, the facsimiles 
must be at least as accessible as the edition that was chosen; though prob- 
ably no great rarity, it is apparently not very common. The reviewer has 
never seen it, nor had Mr. Peter Oliver when he brought out his admirable 


1 References to The Compleat Angler are to the edition of Edward Jesse, London, 
1896. (Professor Bentley’s note.) 
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New Chronicle of The Compleat Angler in 1936, in which he lists it as the eighth 
reprint of Jesse’s original edition of 1856, reporting, on the authority of his 
predecessor in Waltonian bibliography on this side of the Atlantic, Arnold 
Wood, that it is “an exact reprint of the First Jesse Edition of 1856, without 
the list of fishing tackle makers, but with the same illustrations.” Thanks to 
this information, the reviewer has been (and others will be) able to check 
references in the notes to The Arte by consulting one or more of the earlier 
Jesse editions when the eighth is not available, for, apparently, all have the 
same pagination. The reviewer shares Mr. Oliver’s affection for William IV’s 
learned and genial Surveyor of Parks and Palaces and deplores the patronizing 
attitude toward him expressed by Westwood in The Chronicle of the Compleat 
Angler, 1864 (p. 61); but he is at a loss to guess why Professor Bentley chose 
him from among the multitude of editors of Walton’s fifth edition. Certainly 
there are others at least equally esteemed whose editions are more generally 
available. 

Of the three editors of The Arte of Angling, Mr. von Kienbusch is evi- 
dently the one most devoted to both angling and angling literature. His intro- 
ductory essay gives a most pleasant impression of his manner of life and 
habits of thought. He is extremely modest in regard to his discovery, making 
no excessive claims for The Arte of Angling and taking pains to point out 
that its unknown author, though a man of parts, is not of a force to thrust 
Walton from his pedestal. He also defends Walton against any charge of 
plagiarism which might be brought against him, by remarking: “He took 
what he needed from the writings of his predecessors but, being an honest 
man and a pious one, he tried to give credit where credit was due” (p. 2). Of 
the justice of this comment, a careful reading of The Compleat Angler ought 
to satisfy anyone, for Izaak seems not only to have been careful to indicate 
his sources but to have delighted in doing so. 

Mr. von Kienbusch is quite right in pointing out that The Arte of Angling 
differs from the great majority of early angling books by departing from what 
he calls the ““Berners pattern,” i.e., a leisurely beginning in which angling is 
praised “as the best of sports, followed by instructions for its practice and 
enjoyment and ending with a portrayal of the ideal angler” (p. 9). Instead it 
opens dramatically with a fishing scene by the riverside and some very lively, 
even scornful, exchanges of opinion between Piscator and Viator. 

In regard to this beginning, it may be remarked that Professor Bentley 
is probably justified in maintaining that this new earlier Viator “is a character 
more fully realized” (p. viii) than his homonym in The Compleat Angler. One 
feels compelled to add, however, that Walton’s Viator is by far the more 
gentlemanly of the two and when converted must have been by far the more 
agreeable angling companion. 

Mr. von Kienbusch has the typical fly-fisher’s poor opinion of Walton as 
an angler; but since the author of The Arte of Angling shows even less evidence 
than Father Izaak of being a master of the fly-rod, there is no competition 
between them in this division of the sport for their American admirer’s 
affections. It is true that Mr. von Kienbusch apparently draws some comfort 
from a cryptic reference to a certain warden of an unspecified sort, “counted 
the best trouter in England,” whose possible displeasure prevents the author 
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of The Arte from entering upon discussion of the fish chiefly pursued by fly- 
casters, and perhaps even more from Piscator’s vague promise to “speak of 
those and other in my next additi6” (p. 8). 

If such an “additié” was ever written and printed, it is greatly to be 
hoped that Mr. von Kienbusch may have the joy of finding a copy of it. Mean- 
while he and his associates might increase present opportunities for pleasure 
by a more sympathetic attitude toward what is unfortunately and unpleas- 
antly designated by the term “coarse fishing.” After all, many of the most 
delightful writers on angling from Walton to the Reverend Charles Marson 
and “B B,” alias Denys Watkins-Pitchford, have devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to coarse fishing, and others, like Francis Francis, H. Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell, Hugh Sheringham, and Eric Parker, though mighty takers 
of trout and salmon, have not scorned the pleasures of still fishing for roach, 
perch, carp, or even gudgeon. It was one of these last, George Rooper, who 
declared that “the great family of Cyprinidae ... ought to be canonized 
as affording, at their proper cost, the greatest amount of sport to the greatest 
number of anglers” and maintained “that there is more delicacy of touch, 
more pride of art, more artistic skill in roach-fishing than in any other sort 
of angling whatever” (Thames and Tweed, 3rd ed., 1894, p. 29). With a more 
complete understanding of coarse fishing of the sort their Piscator was doing 
and discussing (his first catch was a roach), the editors of The Arte of Angling 
would have avoided a number of errors in interpretation and omissions of 
desirable explanatory comment, as will be pointed out later in the course of 
this review. 

Mr. von Kienbusch demonstrates that it is possible to give his Piscator 
a local habitation though not a name. The tale of the bream that escaped at 
Huntingdon Bridge because it was too large to go through the door of a live- 
box, only to be retaken downsteam at St. Ives, permits identification of the 
river as the Great Ouse, notable water for coarse fishing, and the county as 
Huntingdonshire. The reviewer has difficulty, however, in accepting Mr. 
von Kienbusch’s assumption that Piscator “may well have been a noncon- 
formist clergyman” because he tells Viator of his success in angling for chub 
at Geneva. There is really little in The Arte of Angling to suggest that its 
author was a divine of any sort. It does not contain a tithe of the piety that is 
to be found in The Compleat Angler. Piscator’s references to God and religion 
are of a sort which one might expect to find in a book on almost any subject 
written by almost anybody in the sixteenth century. If, however, one accepts 
the idea that Piscator was a clergyman, there is good reason to believe he was 
a priest of the Establishment rather than a Nonconformist. Great numbers of 
persons who went into exile on the continent in the time of Mary I conformed 
cheerfully under her sister Elizabeth. Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
whose catechism and angling received equal praise from Walton, was one of 
them. John Aylmer, Bishop of London, who not only conformed himself but 
was so vigorous in his efforts to make others do likewise that he became the 
special béte noir of the Earl of Leicester’s Puritan friends for whose pleasure 
Spenser presented him as the proud Morrell in the seventh ecologue of The 
Shepheardes Calender, was another. It is indeed difficult to think of a Puritan 
preacher reciting a special angler’s grace in rhyme at table or so far forgetting 
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man’s condition of total depravity and the comprehensiveness and persistence 
of divine wrath as to remark: “Almighty God hath not so avenged the fall 
and offence of man that he should be altogether over pressed with careful 
travail, but hath spiced man’s pains with delight, pastime, and recreation, 
many ways: in the finding, winning, or ending of his labors, whereof the 
fisher, falconer, and hunter are well able to report” (pp. 30-31). There have 
been fishermen among English Dissenters, but they do not constitute any- 
thing like the cloud of witnesses to the beauty, morality, and usefulness of 
angling which can be summoned from the ranks of the Establishment. Had 
Mr. von Keinbusch’s Piscator been a Dissenter, he would almost certainly 
have taken greater advantage than he did of opportunities to preach. Of the 
Puritan manner of writing on angling, we have a wonderful and fearful 
example in the Northern Memoirs of Richard Franck. 

Great care has been shown in transcribing the text of The Arte of Angling 
for publication and in modernizing the spelling. The reviewer has remarked 
only one instance in which the printed text inadvertently departs from that 
shown in the photographic facsimile. This is in making Piscator exclaim 
(p. 20): “Like workman, like fool!” The facsimile gives (Aiiii”): “Like work- 
man, like toole,” as can easily be determined by comparing the first letter of 
“toole” with the “f’s” and the other “‘t’s” on the page. What makes the 
failure of either Dr. Savage or Professor Bentley to catch the slip the more 
surprising is the circumstance that the phrase is repeated in a footnote with 
the remark, ‘“‘Piscator’s adaptation of the well-known proverb (Tilley W 855), 
‘like workman, like work,’ for Viator’s benefit.” Obviously Piscator did not 
give as free rein to his temper as Dr. Savage’s form of the “adaptation” would 
suggest. Despite the fact that the editors did not permit Professor M. P. 
Tilley to save them from this one slip, their constant use of his great Dictionary 
of Proverbs in England in pointing out the homely pithiness of the dialogue 
between Piscator and his friend is one of the many evidences of the zeal with 
which they carried out their task. 

Although objection might be made to the modernization of the text in 
the printed version on the ground that it may give an exaggerated idea of 
difficulties in the original, the editorial decision which brought it about is 
probably justified by the peculiar inability of many Americans to cope with 
novelties of spelling or idiom which are not the product of contemporary 
ignorance and carelessness. For those few who love blackletter and enjoy 
taking their Elizabethan prose neat, there is, laws Deo, the facsimile, a very 
bright and clear one. 

With regard to the interpolation of words between brackets in the printed 
text, the reviewer is of two minds. It is entirely appropriate when it seems 
desirable to supply a word of which Elizabethan practice permitted the omis- 
sion but which is now necessary for quick understanding of the passage by 
persons unfamiliar with earlier usage. When a word or phrase in the original 
is followed by its present equivalent—e.g., “‘seethe them simpering-wise [let 
them simmer]” (p. 63), there is probably occasion for objection, since such 
interpretation would seem to belong with other explanatory matter in the 
footnotes. 


On page 26, there are two notes which are not satisfactory. The first, note 
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26, relates to the dentation of the perch, perca fluviatilis. Piscator, who has 
forgotten to bring his landing net, has hooked a large perch, one too heavy 
to be lifted from the water on light tackle, and is endeavoring to persuade 
Viator to lie prone on the bank with his head and shoulders over the edge in 
order to seize the fish after it has been worn out in play and brought to the 
surface of the water at a point within his reach. Viator, though amazingly 
ignorant of almost everything related to angling, apparently has heard some- 


thing about the perch’s redoubtable dorsal spines, and the following exchange 
occurs: 


Pi. . . . I will with my line lead him hard [securely] to the bank, for now he is 
tired 


Vi. Yea, but how shall I deal with him for his pricks, for he hath more than you 


see? 
Pi. Put your finger under his throat, under one of his gills, into his mouth. I mean 
your forefinger, and your thumb into his mouth, and so your finger and your thumb, 
meeting in his mouth, hold them fast together, and so throw him up lustily to land, 
for that line and those hooks will not break. 
Vi. He will bite me. 


Pi. No, I warrant you, do as I bid you. He hath no teeth in his mouth,” they be 
down in his throat. 


This astonishing statement, which can only be justified by Piscator’s 
desperate need for Viator’s help in landing his fish, and his knowledge that 
a man is not likely to receive any serious injury from a perch’s teeth (that its 
gill-covers are not so innocuous, Viator might have discovered to his cost) 
receives from Dr. Savage only this by way of gloss: “He hath no teeth in his 
mouth; Walton says otherwise, p. 230: ‘He . . . carries his teeth in his mouth, 
which is very large.’”’ In reading this, one might get the impression that sub 
judice lis est. Yet Alfred Jardine, on one of the two pages from which Dr. 
Savage quotes in note 25 regarding the perch’s spiny dorsal, remarks, “The 
teeth are large, and numerous on the palate as well as the jaws” (Pike and 
Perch, 1898, p. 146). 

It may be contended that Jardine exaggerates a bit. Size is a relative 
matter and to find the teeth of a perch called “large” in a book which that 
fish shares with the pike might be very misleading if one did not also read the 
truly horrendous description of the pike’s maw. Most anglers would probably 
be inclined to accept without argument the statement of a German angling 
authority of the last century, Max von dem Borne (Illustriertes Handbuch 
der Angelfischerei, Berlin, 1875, p. 211), concerning the perch: “Im Maule 
hat er viele kleine Zahne.” 

There is no way in which the Elizabethan Piscator can be exculpated. 
Knowingly or unknowingly he misinformed Viator in denying the existence 
of teeth in the perch’s jaws. Something of a case might, however, be made, 
to the astonishment of most anglers, for his assertion that the perch has teeth 
in his throat, even though they do not compare in importance with the 
pharyngeal teeth of the carp and minnows. Tne most complete description 
of the perch’s dentation which the reviewer has found in a book intended for 
the general reader is that given by Emile Blanchard (Les Poissons des Eaux 
Douces de la France, Paris, 1866, pp. 134-35): 
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Les mAchoires presque égales et un peu protractiles, particulitrement la mdchoire 
supérieure, sont garnies de dents en velours, formant une large bande qui se rétrécit 
an arriére. Au palais, le vomer fait une saillie, couvert sur un large espace de dents 
semblables; de chaque cété, il y ena une longue rangée sur |’os palatin et |’on en trouve 
encore au phraynx plusieurs plaques. C’est une armature trés-propre a retenir une proie 
jusqu’a ce que les mouvements de déglutition l’aient fait passer dans le oesophage. 


Although Dr. Savage does not give the decision in the conflict of authority 
to Walton in note 26, he apparently accepts it in note 27 with unfortunate 
results. 

After the great perch has been safely landed, the conversation between 
the two men continues as follows: 


Vi. Surely, surely, it is a good fish. How would you have done if I had not been 
here? I perceive now that it is meet for you to have one with you. What have we tuere? 
What, but one hair?*” Why that passeth [description]! 

Pi. No indeed, for I came today to this plat® a-roaching and therefore brought 
but my roach gear and, like a wise man, left one of my tools at home for haste, which 
if I had brought, I could have landed him without your help. 


7 one hair: one horsehair. The perch, “a bold biter,” has severed all the strands 
of the horsehair line but one. (pp. 26-27) 


The reviewer believes that note 27 ascribes to the passage a meaning very 
different from that which was intended, and all because of an exaggerated 
opinion of the perch’s teeth. Greater familiarity with the literature of coarse 
fishing and some first-hand observation of roaching as Piscator’s successors 
now practice it beside the Thames, the Hampshire Avon, and innumerable 
other streams, would have permitted clearer visualization of the scene and 
understanding of the fact that the ‘one hair” was not a lone strand remaining 
after the perch had bitten through the others twisted with it to form a line, 
but a single hair used between line and hook, just as an extremely fine gut 
or nylon leader is used by anglers for roach today. What Piscator is ex- 
plaining to Viator is that he had not come to fish for perch but “a-roaching” 
and therefore was using his most delicate tackle, the roach being an ex- 
tremely shy fish, but he would, for all that, have been able to handle the 
great perch unaided had he not “left one of his tools at home for haste” 
—in other words, had he not forgotten the landing net which is a regu- 
lar part of the roacher’s equipment. What makes this the more clear is Pis- 
cator’s boast (p. 64) that with malt grain for bait he has taken roaches as 
big as his foot “and of fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen inches long, with one 
hair.” That he does not consider such delicate tackle necessary in angling 
for perch is indicated by his statement (p. 40): “The perch is a gross fish and 
easily taken.” Viator, desiring more specific information, then asks, “I may 
fish with more hairs for him than one or two?®®” To which Piscator replies: 
“That you may, with four or six, and a good handsome compassed [curved] 
hook.” 

The fact that Piscator is punning on the words “ruff (a pleated neck piece) 
ruffe (the fish) and ruffian” on page 39 is so obvious that it scarcely requires 
a note to call the reader’s attention to the fact. A note explaining the exact 
nature of the pun would, on the other hand, be very welcome. If, like the re- 
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viewer, Dr. Savage found certain parts of it beyond his powers of elucidation, 
he could have spared his readers a good deal of worry by saying so in note 47. 

The failure to explain the pun on the word ruffe is, however, much less 
to be regretted than the entirely misleading handling of the one on the word 
carp. When Piscator has completed his instruction of Viator regarding 
angling for carp, the following facetious dialogue occurs (p. 54): 


Vi. But, sir, I pray you, what bait have you for killing of the house carp, now 
you have spoken of the river carp and the pond carp? 

Pi. The best bait that ever I did know for the killing of that carp is a quantity of 
sufferance with a great deal of patience,” and as much silence as may be possible, all 
these well mingled together; and so go your way, if you see that there be no remedy. 

Vi. Why, some hold that those carps are best killed with an angle made of 
an hazel wand, without a line.* 

Pi. Indeed, some do use it, but whether they kill the carps or catch more carps 
that way or no, that I have no expereience of and, therefore, can say little. 

Vi. Well, I know some that, if they should not use that kind of angling, they 
should not be without store of carps, both at bed and at board.” 

Pi. Yea, but then they be cloyed with pouts, which is an ill-favored fish. And if 
there be no remedy, rather give me the carp than the pout, although I like neither, 
for the head of the one is better than the liver of the other. But now to leave this kind 
of carping, let us now pass on to speak further of angling. 


The notes to the above are as follows: 


" sufferance, with a good deal of patience: cf. Walton, p. 214: “if you will fish for 
a carp, you must put on a very large measure of patience,” and, p. 215, “being pos- 
sessed with that hope and patience, which I wish to all fishers, especially to the carp- 
angler.” 

* hazel wand, without a line: since carp often lie near the surface, they can be 
killed from a boat or the bank by striking them with a hazel rod. 

%8 carps, both at bed and at board: Viator puns on carp, (1) fish and (2) complaining 
speech. The phrase at bed and at board shows that he is referring to his wife. Piscator 
caps his pun with the word pout, (1) a fish, eel-pout, lola vulgaris, and (2) a protrusion 
of the lips expressive of annoyance. 


Dr. Savage’s manner of annotating the passage is mystifying. Why, 
when he tardily discovered that he was dealing with puns, did he not retrace 
his steps and determine at what point the punning began? The term “house 
carp” is so clear an indication of the turn Viator is giving the talk that it 
would seem to have required a soft of perverse ingenuity to miss it. There is 
still greater display of such ingenuity in the discussion of the “‘hazel wand” 
in note 92, for the emphasis of the dialogue has been steadily upon the dif- 
ference between “the house carp” and “the river carp and the pond carp,” as 
indicated by Piscator’s “that carp” and, despite the shift in grammatical 
number, Viator’s “those carps.”” Moreover, though the most extraordinary 
things sometimes occur and it is possible that somewhere, sometime, some- 
body has killed carp lying “near the surface . . . by striking them with a hazel 
rod,” the method is not one to be seriously recommended to persons desirous 
of procuring a mess of fish. The great majority of serious writers who have 
discussed the carp give it a very high rating among fishes for intelligence, 
often the very highest, and anyone who has watched archers endeavoring to 
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get within bowshot of carp will realize the difficulty of getting close enough to 
one to strike it effectively with “a hazel rod.” It is quite obvious that from the 
very first the matter under discussion is not the killing of fish but the main- 
tenance of domestic discipline, especially the control of complaining wives. 
Viator is in favor of the use of the rod by the head of the family, a practice 
more widely accepted in the sixteenth century than in the twentieth. Piscator, 
exponent of the gentle art, is gentle in his attitude toward womenfolk and 
thinks it better to endure wearisome complaint than to secure by the exercise 
of force silence which is certain to be sullenly resentful. 

The extension of the pun from carp to pout is delightful, though the 
reference to the head of the first and liver of the second may seem a bit elabo- 
rate for later taste. In the reign of Elizabeth I and for a long time thereafter, 
as witnessed by Sir John Hawkins’ reference to Mrs. David Garrick’s story 
of the enormous one she had seen “served up at table” in her native Germany 
(The Complete sic] Angler, London, 1792, p. 154, note), the heads of carp 
were considered a great delicacy. The eelpout or burbot is the freshwater 
cousin of the cod and, thus, representative of a family celebrated for their 
livers. Probably an additional note on this part of the dialogue, explaining 
that Piscator prefers the complaints of a hot-headed woman to the pouting 
of one of a sullen, bilious temperament would be helpful. 

Readers unacquainted with the traditional method of angling for 
gudgeon, as still practiced on the Thames and recommended by most English 
writers on coarse fishing from John Dennys to Mr. E. Marshall-Hardy, would 
probably be grateful for an additional note, or an extension of note 42, on page 
37. Such assistance is the more necessary because the loss of leaves Ciii and Ciiii 
from the surviving copy of The Arte of Angling involves loss of introductory 
and explanatory matter, and in the remaining part of the directions for taking 
gudgeon there is no mention of that fish by name. It is worth noting, inci- 
dentally, that since the legendary Dame Juliana said nothing about stirring 
the bottom of a stream to arouse the attention of these delicious little fish 
and bring them to the angler’s bait, it is possible that in Piscator’s remarks 
we have the earliest mention of the procedure. Dr. Savage’s assumption that 
in this discussion of gudgeon fishing the word plats means “boats” draws 
support from the context, especially the direction, “Land when you see the 
bite die . . . ” though in at least five other instances—pp. 53, 59 (thrice), and 
62,—Pplat certainly, as he indicates, means “place,” and specifically “a place to 
fish.”’ Absolute certainty regarding the intended meaning of the word on 
page 37 is perhaps impossible without recovery of the lost pages of text im- 
mediately preceding. Fortunately the general trend of the instruction being 
given to Viator is clear enough, whether “store of plats” is interpreted as 
“supply of boats, i.e., boats moored at different spots along the river bank” 
or as “number of spots at which to fish.” 

Excellent though the photographic facsimile is, one would need to 
examine the Elizabethan book itself in order to evaluate properly the respec- 
tive theories of Dr. Savage and Mr. D. F. Rhodes (“A New Line for the 
Angler, 1577,” The Library, sth series, x, 1955, pp. 123-25) regarding the 
origin of the representation of the ring alleged to have been attached by the 
Emperor Frederick II to a pike which survived for more than two and a half 
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centuries thereafter to confirm faith in the legendary longevity of its species 
—surely one of the greatest of all fish stories—but, on the whole, the former 
would seem to present the better argument. Something might be achieved, 
perhaps, by a careful comparison of the paper of the leaf in question with that 
of the rest of the book. 

Dr. Savage’s inclination (p. 58, note 106) to dismiss “the belief that the 
hair of mares and geldings is less effective than stallion hair . . . as an angling 
superstition” seems a bit rash. There may be something to Piscator’s dis- 
trust of mare’s hair for exactly the reason he gives. As late as 1888 so cele- 
brated a writer on the practical aspects of angling as “John Bickerdyke,” i.e., 
Charles Henry Cook, in a book endorsed by an older Victorian authority, 
William Senior alias “Red Spinner,” declared: “Horsehair is most useful for 
roach and gudgeon lines.... The best horsehair comes from the tails of 
stallions. That obtained at violin bow-makers’ is sure to be good” (The Book 
of the All Round Angler, p. 24). 

The objections which have been made here to details in the editing of 
The Arte of Angling are offered in the hope that they will be helpful when 
another edition is prepared, as may reasonably be expected before long, for 
the work is important enough and entertaining enough to deserve a far wider 
circulation than it is likely to have in its present form. They ought not to be 
taken as indicating any lack of appreciation on the reviewer’s part of the serv- 
ice which Mr. von Kienbusch, Professor Bentley, and Dr. Savage have ren- 
dered students of Elizabethan literature and of the history of field sports. It 
is unfortunate that circumstances make it necessary to present them thus in 


cold print instead of in one of those friendly fireside discussions, occasionally 
interrupted for the refilling of glasses, which Mr. von Kienbusch alludes to 
with such easy grace and appealing charm. 


Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN 
University of Illinois 


CritIcaL Essays OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Edited by J. E. Spingarn. 
Reissued. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1957. 3 vols. $15. 


It must always be a pleasure to welcome again an old and trusted friend, 
and the University of Indiana Press deserves to be congratulated for a sub- 
stantial service to scholarship in their reissue of J. E. Spingarn’s invaluable 
Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, now long out of print. Great care 
has been taken with the photographic process by which the volumes have 
been reproduced to ensure a readable page. One could, however, wish for a 
pleasanter binding. 


G.B.E. 
University of Illinois 


RELATIVIST AND ABSOLUTIST: THE EARLY NEOCLASSICAL DEBATE IN ENG- 
LAND. By Emerson R. Marks. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1955. Pp. xi+171. 


The opposing theories of criticism from which Mr. Marks takes his title have 
been the subject of widespread attention and debate since the publication of 
Professor Frederick Pottle’s The Idiom of Poetry in 1941. “Critical Relativ- 
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ism,” as Pottle designated his own position in that work, has been attacked 
by writers not all of whom would willingly submit to being classified as “ab- 
solutists.” Both terms, in fact, become tinctured with opprobrium unless they 
are carefully qualified in use. Critical absolutism, in its naked state, too 
easily suggests the monumental dogmatism of a Thomas Rymer, and rela- 
tivism has often been employed as a euphemism for the impressionism (‘‘mere”’ 
or otherwise)-of an Anatole France. 

Mr. Marks is careful to qualify both terms in a manner which implicitly 
removes many a modern “historicist” and “‘new” critic from the umbrage of 
such extremes, and this, though he does not say so, is one way in which his 
study fulfills its stated purpose. Focusing upon the period between the late 
sixteenth and early eighteenth centuries, Mr. Marks has undertaken to in- 
vestigate the origins of relativist arguments in English criticism, to distinguish 
their kinds, and to relate them to contemporary cultural forces. Such a study, 
he believes, may help to clarify twentieth-century discussion by adding a new 
perspective to it. 

In Chapter 1, a clear and useful distinction is made between critical 
relativism proper, as the author empioys that term, and historical criticism, 
with which it has often been confused. While both may be said to place great 
emphasis upon the peculiarities of a writer’s temporal and local environment 
in considering his work, historical criticism applies itself only to the elucida- 
tion, analysis, or explanation of the work; critical relativism, in contrast, 
takes account of such factors in passing judgment on its literary merit. The 
latter, which Mr. Marks calls “historical relativism,” is further distinguished 
from impressionism, the extreme form of relativism. 

After a survey of the Elizabethan period, which reveals the incidence of 
relativistic arguments in undeveloped form among the critical writings of 
Richard Stanyhurst, George Puttenham, Samuel Daniel, and Sir John 
Harington, the author moves to a consideration of the neoclassical absolutism 
that flourished in the seventeenth century and to the formulation of a second 
basic distinction, this time between two kinds of absolutism: “monist” and 
“pluralist.”” The first, which he calls “absolutism of means and end,” Mr. 
Marks defines as that argument which “holds not only that there is one ‘end’ 
or essential quality in all poetry or in each poetic genre, but that the means 
of effecting that end are always the same.”’ The classic specimen of this species 
of criticism is the work of Thomas Rymer. “Pluralist” absolutism, or “abso- 
lutism of end,” sees all poetry as having an absolute and universal end or 
function, but combines this view with relativistic criteria of means, which 
“necessarily vary with the changing circumstances.” The critical approach 
embodied in this kind of absolutism is fully represented, as Mr. Marks points 
out, in the best criticism of the period under consideration, and it becomes, 
subsequently, the dominant current in English critical thought. 

By contrast, extreme relativism—Mr. Marks calls it “relativism of ends” 
—received little systematic elaboration or direct application either in the 
seventeenth century or later. The most significant occurrence of the relativist 
argument in the seventeenth century is to be found in the work of those critics 
who wrote answers to Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last Age and Short View... . 
It is for this reason that Mr. Marks credits Rymer with having driven such 
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capable opponents as Dryden, Dennis, Gildon and Farquhar to a re-examina- 
tion of the theoretical bases of criticism which resulted in significant “clari- 
fication of a fundamental issue.” These critics, he concludes, perceived and 
enunciated “the idea of a relativist aesthetic’”’ long before such an aesthetic 
was consistently applied. 

In his fifth chapter, Mr. Marks traces the origins of early critical rela- 
tivism to contemporary: ideas about the relationship of literary characteristics 
to such extrinsic factors as race, nationality, climate, religion, and general 
cultural milieu. Chapter 6 explores the relationship between relativistic criti- 
cism and the “Idea of Progress” derived from contemporary science. This 
doctrine, the author makes clear, could be used to justify relativism in only a 
limited way. If, as the relativist might argue, literary art had progressed to 
a point where Aristotle’s Poetics could no longer be applied with complete 
validity, it was equally reasonable to assume that criticism had kept pace with 
such progress, and that the modern critic, “endowed with a refined instru- 
ment, must therefore be the best judge of any literary work past or present.” 
In short, the doctrine of progress was conducive to a new kind of absolutism 
which sought to establish “rules” that were, like those of Aristotle and 
Longinus, inductively derived from literature, the difference being that mod- 
ern critics had the advantages of a greater body of literature with which to 
work and a greater awareness of history—a recognition of the fact that litera- 
ture was partially shaped by the conditions surrounding its production. 

This “‘new absolutism,” the subject of Chapter 7, is a combination of 
historical and absolutist criticism best illustrated, perhaps, in the work of 
Dryden’s last decade. In common with Dennis and others, Dryden distin- 
guished (in the “Preface to the Fables” and “The Original and Progress of 
Satire,” for example) between the qualities in a literary work which were 
attributable to the age that produced it and those for which the author was 
individually responsible. Final evaluation, however, was based upon a single 
standard. Thus, while Dryden felt it necessary to explain the merits or defects 
of an author’s work in terms of its historical and cultural setting, they re- 
mained, in his judgment, merits or defects nevertheless. He was careful to 
differentiate, as Mr. Marks says, between explaining faults or virtues and 
“explaining them away.” 

In the historical period to which his study is limited, the author perceives 
the first of a series of “broad cycles in modern English criticism.” Each such 
cycle, he suggests, has begun with an absolutist theory dominant. This, by a 
kind of dialectical progression, has encountered a relativist attack culminating 
not in the substitution of relativism for absolutism, but in the development of 
a “new absolutism, designed, among other things, to meet the relativist 
objections.”” Mr. Marks refers, in his foreword, to the “Perspectivism” 
advocated by Wellek and Warren as an ideal combination of the best attri- 
butes of both extreme theories. From his description of the “new absolutism” 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries it is clear that the 
critics who developed and practiced it did achieve such a synthesis, and that 
they might with some justice be designated as “‘Perspectivists.” 

To the list of scholarly virtues Mr. Marks displays in his book—learning, 
intelligence, impartiality, and admirable clarity in both organization and 
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expression—let it be added that he has too much reverence for Dryden to 
call him such a name. 
Rosert L. Haic 
University of Illinois 


Worpswortn’s Prerace To Lyrical Ballads. Edited with an Introduction 
and Commentary by W. J. B. Owen. (Anglistica, Vol. 1x.) Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1957. Pp. 204. D.kr. 27.50. 


Many reasons have been advanced for the importance of Wordsworth’s 
Preface. It is often cited as the document that signaled the beginning of the 
English romantic movement. More often, individual ideas of Wordsworth’s 
critical theory have been singled out for extensive commentary, notably his 
identification of the language of poetry with that of prose. In their references 
to the Preface, however, most commentators do not generally distinguish 
between the two main versions of that work, the one of 1800, and that of 
1802, which is the basis of the 1850 text. Mr. Owen’s interest is to indicate 
that there are indeed two separate versions and to discuss the relationship 
between the two. He demonstrates that in the 1802 version Wordsworth not 
only expanded certain sections of the first, but that he actually changed his 
emphasis in some, and even contradicted others. 

Mr. Owen is at his best when he is discussing the additions of the 1802 
version and the “interrelations” between it and the 1800 version; he is weak- 
est in his introduction to the 1800 text, for, in general, his discussion is based 
on a much too narrow thesis and is consistently unoriginal. His thesis— 
“The main object of the 1800 Preface is to define and defend a particular 
rhetoric: to assert the poetic value of ‘a selection of the real language of men 
in a state of vivid sensation’ and of ‘the language of prose’ ”’—is not supported 
by the words of the Preface itself, at least not without some qualification. 
In his introductory remarks, Wordsworth indicates clearly that he is making 
a “systematic defence of the theory upon which the Poems were written” and 
that this theory includes “certain classes of ideas’’ as well as “expressions.” 
He is writing the Preface, he states, to defend both the “thought” and the 
“language,” not just the latter. How else is one to justify his discussion of the 
“{ncidents and situations from common life” as the basis of his poetry and of 
the “‘worthy purpose” of each poem, as well as of the “particular rhetoric” in 
which each one is written? One recalls, also, that Wordsworth declares Dr. 
Johnson’s stanza to be trivial because the “matter” is contemptible, not the 
“metre,” not the “language.” In his attempt to defend his thesis, Mr. Owen 
asserts that to “this comprehensive motive” behind the Preface “‘all the other 
motives suggested by Wordsworth, and more especially by his critics, are 
eventually subordinate.” This statement seems especially arbitrary in the 
light of Mr. Owen’s own insistence, in the course of defending one of his own 
points, that we should take Wordsworth at his own word unless there are 
good reasons for not doing so. Mr. Owen suggests no “good reasons” for tak- 
ing his word rather than Wordsworth’s, or that of other critics, for the motive 
behind the writing of the Preface. 

Mr. Owen’s introduction to the 1800 text yields very few ideas that have 
not been brought out before. He examines Wordsworth’s points rather closely 
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and concludes that the notion that those who follow rural occupations are 
necessarily more “natural” and are “purer types of humanity” is probably 
false. He states that the evidence is insufficient to prove the general proposi- 
tion that the rustic contemplates his feelings more accurately and communi- 
cates them more forcibly or more plainly than the townsman. He writes that 
“it is by no means proved” that the repeated experience and regular feelings 
which Wordsworth regards as the bas’s of a stable language are more es- 
pecially the property of the rustic than of any other man. Other critics have 
arrived at similar conclusions, to the extent that they have become common- 
places of Wordsworthian criticism. 

Some of Mr. Owen’s critical labors to provide new findings in his intro- 
duction bring forth nothing but mice. He reasons rather ingeniously to estab- 
lish the fact that Wordsworth’s theory of the identification of the language of 
poetry with that of prose might have been based on a not too careful reading 
of two works he “probably knew,” Erasmus Darwin’s Loves of the Plants and 
the article “Is Verse Essential to Poetry?” in The Monthly Magazine for 
July, 1796. But then he writes in his summarizing statements that the ideas 
expressed in these works were commonplaces of the age and, as such, would 
be known to Wordsworth. Again, in his involved discussion of Wordsworth’s 
use of the word feelings, Mr. Owen is correct as to the ambiguity of the word 
as Wordsworth uses it; but in all of his involved explanation of the various 
meanings, nowhere does he mention one of the most obvious influences at 
work on Wordsworth’s thought in this particular critical area—the doctrine 
of the association of ideas. It is true that in his Commentary Mr. Owen men- 
tions that ““Hartley’s definitions are probably relevant” to the particular pas- 
sage, but this brief notice in the Commentary does not shed much light on his 
discussion of the passage in his Introduction. Indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand Mr. Owen’s reluctance to mention Hartley’s influence on Wordsworth’s 
thought not only in this particular instance, but also in others where it would 
obviously add much to the discussion. 

But in his study of the relationship between the two versions, especially 
of the “disagreements,” where he is not so intent on proving a thesis of his 
own, Mr. Owen makes some concrete contributions to the study of the de- 
velopment of Wordsworth’s critical thought. Despite a rather heavy style 
and, at times, involved reasoning and terminology, Mr. Owen’s explanations 
of Wordsworth’s changing ideas about the character of the poet, “the lan- 
guage of men,” “expressive” rather than “mimetic” poetry, and “general 
truth” are valuable aids to the understanding of some of the problems con- 
cerning Wordsworth’s general poetic theory and of his individual poems. 
Especially valuable, for instance, is Mr. Owen’s discussion of Wordsworth’s 
changing concept of “the language of men,” from the “simple and unelabo- 
rated” type of the 1800 version to the “dignified and variegated, and alive 
with metaphors and figures” of the 1802 version. In tracing the poet’s ampli- 
fication of his ideas about poetic language, Mr. Owen makes a genuine critical 
contribution to one of the most controversial aspects of Wordsworth’s poetic 
theory. 

Similarly, Mr. Owen’s discussion of Wordsworth’s widening concept of 
“general truth” is valuable for the greater insight it gives one into such poems 
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as “The Thorn,” “Goody Blake,” and “The Idiot Boy,” all of which have 
been subjected to harsh criticism. As Mr. Owen explains, “The wider the con- 
ception of general truth, the more recherché will be the particular instances 
by which the poet seeks to illustrate it.”” Thus, although critics may still not 
agree with Wordsworth’s own estimate of these poems, at least the under- 
standing of the principle upon which the poet was basing his writing of them 
will help them to perceive exactly what Wordsworth was trying to do. And 
this better understanding will help to prevent much of the type of criticism 
made of poems in this class. Wordsworth’s objective in “The Thorn,” for 
instance, as Mr. Owen points out, is not to portray the “maternal passion,” 
but to illustrate “some of the general laws by which the superstition acts upon 
the mind,” laws which, according to Wordsworth, are part of the general 
truth. Consequently, to protest, as critics have done, that the story of the 
betrayed mother is inadequately treated is to miss the entire point of the 
composition of the poem. 

Mr. Owen’s work, then, is an uneven one. While his discussion of the 
relationship between the two main versions is a worthwhile contribution to a 
better understanding of some more advanced aspects of Wordsworth’s poetic 
theory, his work will be of greater value to those not yet familiar with or 
even aware of these more advanced problems. Because of his introduction to 
the 1800 Preface, which covers much of the ground gone over by earlier 
critics and is therefore a concise summary of what has already been said about 
the Preface, and because of the helpful commentaries, many of which eluci- 
date difficult passages of the Preface, Mr. Owen’s study will undoubtedly 
serve as a useful introductory tool to those just making their first acquaint- 
ance with Wordsworth’s critical theories. 

MICHAEL TIMKO 
University of Illinois 


SHELLEY AT Work: A Criticat Inquiry. By Neville Rogers. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xx+356. $5.60 (35s.). 


This is a tentative book of labor revealing love. It might have been titled 
Rogers at Work. The first chapter briefly describes Shelley’s working note- 
books and Rogers’ methods in handling them, largely at the Bodleian, roughly 
one-third from microfilm. Neither Dowden nor N. I. White had access to the 
known notebooks as completely as Rogers has had. Part One traces chrono- 
logically the development and accumulation of prominent ideas and symbols 
in Shelley’s notebooks and poetry: Necessity, New Birth, Love, Virtue, dae- 
mons, boats, isles, domes, eye and star, veil, cave, Mutability, and some 
others scarcely less familiar. The elements in Shelley’s feeling and thinking 
about love are freshly discriminated, however, and shown to fuse in one 
much-embracing idea. Part Two follows several of, the ideas and symbols in 
synthesis through certain later poems and fragments, from “To a Skylark” 
through ‘The Triumph of Life.”” Both halves progress by the interweaving of 
thematic texts, taken mostly from Shelley’s notebooks but sometimes from 
passages adjacent in their original sources to lines translated or transcribed 
by Shelley. The text concerning Shelley’s method of work derives from 
Sophocles as translated by Shelley himself, “(Coming to many ways in the 
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wanderings of careful thought.” The author attempts a stricter method, just 
as he provides a stricter translation, “Having come by many ways” to a single 
cave of thought. Centrally, the book shows how the notebooks as well as the 
poems support the thesis of Professor Notopoulos, that Shelley absorbed 
increasing amounts of Platonic idealism both directly from Plato and indirect- 
ly from authors like Calder6n to whom Shelley went for kindred views and 
symbols of reality. Along the way, the author’s immense knowledge of Shelley 
materials enables him to move from a point in the notebooks outward into the 
poetry, to show, for example, how variously Shelley used Agathon’s descrip- 
tion in the Symposium of soft-treading Love. The same knowledge makes 
possible a frequent correction of received dates and enlightened discussions 
of Shelley’s punctuation, vocabulary, and procedures as a translator. 

Progression by the interweaving of texts depends to an important extent 
upon the significance and reliability of the texts. Lines from pages that Shel- 
ley probably or certainly read lack the force, for such a progression, inherent in 
lines demonstrably transcribed by Shelley. An entry in Mary Shelley’s journal 
for 8 December 1817, “Shelley reads and finishes ‘Coleridge’s Literary Life,’ ” 
naturally leads one to assume Shelley’s familiarity with the Biographia 
Literaria; but the passage by Coleridge that Rogers selects as the pertinent 
text, and later repeats as “‘a passage he [Shelley] applauded as we have seen” 
(p. 205), comes not from the Biographia but from an essay first printed with 
the Biographia in 1907. The deciphering of Shelley’s notebooks is diabolically 
difficult, and the readings given in Shelley at Work do not inspire full confi- 
dence. The photograph of the opening of ““To a Skylark,” given opposite page 
207, shows that more than “two or three very minor details” have been 
omitted from “what Shelley first wrote.” (The page is also available in fac- 
simile in Verse and Prose, edited by Sir John Shelley-Rolls and Roger Ingpen, 
1934.) To go with the rhyme-phrase, to see, written down before the rest of the 
line, Shelley tried among other phrases Beams so sweet, but not “the weak 
abstract ‘Beauties’ ” (p. 209). He tried Dewdrops so, and paused with Drops, 
so bright to (duplicating, in bis enthusiasm, the /o already recorded in the 
rhyme-phrase); he did not try “Dewdrops bright.” One of Rogers’ first and 
most-repeated readings, which equates truth with Ariadne (p. 17 and through- 
out), is very doubtful if not improbable. Fortunately the reading does not 
seriously affect the general argument. Nor is the argument more than di- 
verted by the almost certainly mistaken identification as Ariadne of a figure 
in one of Shelley’s sketches (the attire appears to be masculine). This and 
other drawings reproduced are interpreted too literally and quite arbitrarily. 
Details like the shadow of the sail and the orientalized tower in Plate I(a) are 
ignored, while some, but not all, of the superimposed doodles—one of two 
mazes, a profile, eyes without the accompanying nose—are discussed as sym- 
bolically integral with the original sketches. 

The numerous brief passages printed from the notebooks for the first 
time, considerately and conveniently listed at the beginning of the book, will 
whet every reader’s appetite for more. Mr. Rogers deserves the greatest praise 
for a candid and meticulous explanation of his procedures and for the anno- 
tations and cross-references throughout. The publisher has bountifully al- 
lowed the notes to appear at the foot of each page. Other mechanical matters 
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share some of the cumbrances of the style. The index is excessively compli- 
cated. The fourteen major subheadings under Shelley’s name, subdivided 
still further, include both “reas” and “GREEK CoNceEPTs.”’ But it is far bet- 
ter to have a knotty index than a spotty one. In a volume so complex and so 
conscientiously documented, typographical errors were inevitable. Fortu- 
nately even the doubtful cases seldom raise troublesome questions, except when 
they occur in transcriptions from manuscripts. In the last full line of the frag- 
ment quoted on page 224, for example, is the correct reading not be rather 
than he: “One spark he unextinguished of that hearth’? Incidentally, the 
name of John Livingston Lowes appears in a form grown so common that one 
suspects Stanley of really asking, “Dr. Livingstone Lowes, I presume?” and 
one predicts that this form will appear in half the English reviews destined to 
compare Shelley at Work with The Road to Xanadu. 

The book maintains generally a cautious and tentative tone. “‘It may be 
possible perhaps to agree””—one sentence begins( p. 151). The strongest asser- 
tions occur where the argument will be least readily accepted, as on the poet’s 
political retreat. Even the valuable observation that Shelley had already 
moved along the path from Necessity to Love while writing Queen Mab seems 
to result partly from the same political bias that makes the later Shelley of 
this book a conservative trying to undo the sins of Kenneth Neill Cameron’s 
young radical. Medwin’s views on Cromwell are cited as if they were Shelley’s 
(p. 275). Or take the following sentence, typical in bias as well as in style: 
“It was because tyranny was liable to provoke men to revolution that Shelley 
had been so anxious about the possible results of the ‘Manchester Massacre’: 
it was because they were potential provokers of revolution, the parent of 
‘Anarchy, that ghastly birth,’ that he attacked Sidmouth and Castlereagh in 
the Mask which was his plea to the working men of Manchester to adopt not 
violent but passive methods of resistance in seeking redressal of their wrongs” 
(p. 198). If reaction against the Shavian view of Shelley as an effectual social- 
ist angel leads us to say that he attacked Castlereagh because he feared revo- 
lution, ignoring or belittling his detestation of tyranny as in itself a greater 
evil than revolution, we shall lose the true Shelley in the densest fog since 
Bleak House. 

Concluding that the tenor of this volume is soundest when most familiar, 
active students of Shelley are likely to prize it for the new problems raised 
and the suggestions dropped along the way, rather than for the wandering 
by many symbols to a final parallel with George Orwell. 


Cart R. WoopriInc 
University of Wisconsin 


THe ACADEMY, 1869-1879: VICTORIAN INTELLECTUALS IN REVOLT. By 
Diderik Roll-Hansen. (Anglistica, Vol. vi.) Copenhagen: Rosenkilde 
and Bagger, 1957. Pp. 237. D.kr. 27.50. 


In 1934 there appeared two studies, Miriam M. H. Thrall’s Rebellious Fraser’s 
and George L. Nesbit’s Benthamite Reviewing, which seem to have set the 
fashion for a whole series of works on the major nineteenth-century periodi- 
cals. Since that time, in addition to these studies of Fraser’s and the West- 
minster Review, we have had accounts of the Fortnightly, the Athenaeum, the 
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Saturday Review, the Monthly Review, the London Magazine, and perhaps 
others. Now, as Volume vii of the Anglistica series, Diderik Roll-Hansen has 
given us a study of the Academy for the years 1869-79 which makes a worthy 
addition to this area of Victorian scholarship. 

The Academy is distinct from other nineteenth-century periodicals in 
that it was not founded as the organ of any particular point of view but rather 
as the organ of no point of view at all, that is, of critical detachment or a 
scholarly disinterestedness. In a way this would seem to deprive Mr. Roll- 
Hansen of the element of dramatic conflict which is the life of a crusading 
journal, but it so happens that the founder and first editor of his review, 
Charles E. Appleton, was a person who could be tolerant of everything except 
intolerance, be detached about everything except the idea of detachment. 
For this he fought stubbornly. He was, indeed, in temperament and person- 
ality the very antithesis of the idea for which he contended. Mr. Roll-Hansen 
brings this out clearly, although he does not have the narrative gift to extract 
from Appleton’s encounters with his publisher Murray the relish of irony and 
humor which they evidently contain. 

Almost half of Mr. Roll-Hansen’s volume is devoted to an examination 
of the forces which produced this kind of periodical at this moment in English 
life. He shows that Hegelian idealism, imbibed by Appleton during two years 
at Berlin and Heidelberg, was the ultimate activating philosophy; that Mark 
Pattison’s Suggestions on Academical Organization (1868) was the immediate 
English source of most of the ideas that went into the periodical and indeed 
that the Academy may be regarded as one episode in that attempt on the part 
of Pattison to transform Oxford from a ludus literarius into an institution for 
advanced scientific research; that the two continental reviews, the Litera- 
risches Centralblatt and the Revue critique, were the immediate journalistic 
models; and that Matthew Arnold’s lecture on “The Literary Influence of 
Academies” (1864) provided the periodical with its name and probably its 
original impulse. This last point is the one of most interest to the literary 
reader, and it is a pity that it could not have been pinned down with greater 
precision. One really has no kind of doubt, I suppose, that Appleton did 
know Arnold’s lecture and that he did regard his periodical as answering the 
call which Arnold sent forth for some source of authority in England compa- 
rable to the Academy in France. But there is lacking that definite statement 
that he did. This presumably is not Mr. Roll-Hansen’s fault but is merely 
that lacuna in the evidence which makes the record incomplete though not 
unconvincing. But what is of more importance is that we do not know, quite 
precisely, just what role Arnold’s lecture played in the formation of Appleton’s 
plans and what measure of agreement there was between the ideals of the two 
men. We miss the former because Arnold’s lecture is treated last among the 
various influences, as if it were the final fillip, whereas it must actually have 
been almost the first. Presumably Appleton must have encountered it before 
the Revue critique was founded, before Pattison’s book was published, and 
before he had become at all familiar with Hegel and the Centralblatt. Was it 
then the germ of the whole project? We are not told, either here or in the more 
detailed article which Mr. Roll-Hansen published in PMLA several years ago. 

As to the measure of real agreement between the ideals of Appleton and 
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Arnold, Mr. Roll-Hansen is aware that it was not very great, but he does little 
to explain why or in what respect. Indeed, his account of Arnold’s position in 
the lecture is not quite accurate. Noting that Arnold shied away from demand- 
ing an actual English academy, he declares that “what he wanted” was a 
series of academies with a “limited, special, scientific scope.” It is clear, how- 
ever, that these are not what Arnold “‘wanted.” He is merely prophesying that 
they will come and that they no doubt will do good. But he feels no enthusi- 
asm for them at all. What he wants is that each Englishman should be aware 
that he is in some measure like Adam expelled from Paradise and so under 
the necessity of creating a “Paradise within thee, happier far,” that is, of 
creating his own personal academy by means of a widened culture. 

Appleton, of course, has no concern for the culture of the individual. His 
academy is not a human being with the totality of an institution but an insti- 
tution composed of many fragmented human beings. It is science, although 
applied to the humanities; narrowness, although derived from the continent. 
Once Arnold understood this he had very little more to do with Appleton. 
His French periodical had always been the Revue des deux mondes, not the 
Revue critique, and his English periodicals were not the Academy but the 
Fortnightly, the Cornhill, and Macmillan’s. One should add that his Oxford 
was the old Oxford and not the new. 

Matthew Arnold is of course a minor figure in Mr. Roll-Hansen’s study. 
Neither is Charles Appleton its hero. He is the overardent disciple, visible 
everywhere, but if we seek the true master and hero of the story, we must 
turn to that scholar without compromise, Mark Pattison. Quite as astonish- 
ing and unsaleable as the periodical he inspired, he is nevertheless a dis- 
tinguished and complex person. In him moves a good deal of the spirit of Ox- 
ford in the post-Tractarian years—the Oxford “between two wars,” we might 
call it, for the visits of the Royal Commission in the 1850’s and the 1870’s 
were very nearly that—and both the man and his milieu are what Mr. Roll- 
Hansen seems to understand best. In a way it is a pity that Appleton and 
Pattison did not get into The New Republic of W. H. Mallock, for they could 
easily have been made quite as ridiculous as Jowett and Arnold. However, if 
they missed the Republic, they made the Academy, and there Mr. Roll- 
Hansen has rendered them, not ridiculous, but intelligible. 

A. Dwicut CULLER 
University of Illinois 


RUSKIN AND THE Economists. By John Tyree Fain. Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 164. $4. 


John T. Fain’s Ruskin and the Economists fills a gap in Victorian studies. We 
have had many books on Ruskin which cited his economic writings, but few 
which show anything like a professional knowledge of Victorian economic 
theory. Most literary commentators have, like R. H. Wilenski, derived their 
conception of the Manchester economists from Ruskin’s caricatures of them. 
Hence their accounts of both Ruskin’s opponents and Ruskin himself have 
been woefully misleading. Professional economists, on the other hand, have 
tended to dismiss Ruskin as an ignorant and occasionally malicious amateur. 

There have been two notable exceptions, J. A. Hobson’s John Ruskin, 
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Social Reformer, and Frank D. Curtin’s “Aesthetics in English Social Reform: 
Ruskin and His Followers.” The trouble with Hobson is, as Professor Fain 
remarks, that inasmuch as he was a disciple of Ruskin, he “allows his own 
ideas to become fused with those of Ruskin, so that he gives Ruskin sometimes 
too much credit and sometimes too little” (p. 78). Curtin, Professor Fain al- 
leges, accepted Hobson’s analysis in its entirety. Be that as it may, Curtin 
knew Victorian economics, and understood that the value of Ruskin’s criti- 
cism lay in its inspirational quality, not in its scientific accuracy. 

Fain’s book is valuable because he is very well aware that John Stuart 
Mill, Cairnes, Senior, and Faussett were not idiots who saw men as animated 
cash boxes, actuated only by the punching of keys. They knew the “economic 
man” was an abstraction which did not exist; nevertheless they found the 
abstraction valuable as a scientific hypothesis, and modern economists fre- 
quently rely on the same sort of construct to achieve useful results. Reading 
Unto This Last in a vacuum, or relying entirely on the commentary of Wilen- 
ski, which is unfortunately the only one most modern readers ever glance at, 
leaves one with the utterly misleading impression that the economists of 1860 
were a naive lot, unaware of their own premises, prone to oversimplification, 
and blind to the empirical evidence which argued against their theories. As 
Mark Blaug has recently demonstrated, Ricardo’s successors were quite 
aware of the complexity cf economic forces, but this awareness was usually 
soft-pedaled in public pronouncements because the advocates of free trade 
and laissez-faire preferred to present a strong front to the public.* 

Consequently they gave ample cause for disgust and fiery invective, 
which Ruskin was able to provide in full measure. His true quarrel was not 
with the serious treatises of professionals, but with the popular bastardizations 
of economics which were based on those treatises. Had Ruskin been content 
to center his fire on the proper target his work would have been more effective 
then and better known now. Instead he engaged in bitter personal assaults 
on men of unimpeachable integrity, especially on John Stuart Mill, and for 
this moral lapse he cannot be excused on the grounds of ignorance. Young 
John Ruskin frequently pretended to knowledge he did not have: in the six- 
ties he chose for tactical reasons to seem ignorant of what he knew well. The 
Ruskin who attacked Mill was guilty of malice and misrepresentation, and 
Professor Fain does not hesitate to pronounce him so. As Professor Fain con- 
cludes, “His indictment of orthodox political economy is without justification 
when applied to the works of the best exponents of orthodox doctrine, but 
is sound when applied to the popularization of that doctrine by primer writ- 
ers and unqualified persons, and when applied to its abuse by industrialists” 
(p. 150). 

Francis G. TOWNSEND 
Florida State University 


1 In Nineteenth-Century Studies, ed. Herbert Davis, W. C. DeVane, and R. C. Bald 
(Ithaca, New York, 1940), pp. 199-246. 

* Mark Blaug, “The Empirical Content of Ricardian Economics.” Journal of 
Political Economy, tx1v (1956), 41-58. 
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Tue Sea Dreamer. By Gérard Jean-Aubry. Translated by Helen Sebba. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. 321. $4.50. 


It is rather unfortunate that a person ignorant of Conrad scholarship might 
misconceive The Sea Dreamer. This hypothetical reader might possibly get 
the impression that The Sea Dreamer is an entirely new, definitive biography, 
completed just this year. The fact is that The Sea Dreamer is a translation of 
Vie de Conrad, which the late G. Jean-Aubry published in French in the 
1940’s. (It was the second edition—Paris: Gallimard, 1947—against which I 
checked the text and found few differences.) In all justice it should be added 
that the true nature of The Sea Dreamer is acknowledged by Jean-Aubry’s 
dates (1924-44) at the end of the text. Regardless of whether the book is new, 
it is good to have a translation at this time, for Jean-Aubry’s work on Conrad 
is hard to come by in this country. Vie de Conrad and the Lettres Francaises 
(which ought also to be translated) are rarely found even in the better college 
libraries; the standard Life and Letters (1927) is nearly as difficult to find. 
Though far from definitive, The Sea Dreamer is the best one-volume life of 
Conrad, and the publishers are to be thanked for making it available in this 
centenary year. 

In essence the biography is a continuation of the long introduction to 
the older Life and Letters. In the “Foreword” to The Sea Dreamer Jean-Aubry 
needlessly apologizes for having allowed himself to be rushed into print in 
1927 with the premature “results of his first inquiries.” His first inquiries were 
first-rate, and his labors of nearly twenty years add little to the original study 
which, whatever its defects, successive scholars have had to build upon. 

The material added for the present volume can be easily isolated. Jean- 
Aubry inserts one section, “The Pearl of the Ocean (1888),” which discusses 
Conrad’s unhappy love affair in Mauritius. The other important addition is 
a review of the contemporary reaction of Poles to their illustrious country- 
man. Conrad at first had to overcome the charge of having deserted his home- 
land in its dark hour (later made the substance of Gustav Morf’s interpreta- 
tion of Conrad’s central themes); but he finally won his way to both literary 
and nationalistic acceptance. 

The main reach of the book concerns itself with Conrad’s life up to the 
beginning of the literary career. In covering the period from 1895 to the year 
of Conrad’s death, 1924, Jean-Aubry allows himself only the last seventy 
pages of his text. The years of marriage, the writing of the novels on which 
Conrad’s fame securely rests, are given scant treatment. In the Life and Let- 
ters the reader must construct the flow of Conrad’s life in this stage from the 
letters themselves, since the introduction stops with 1895. (Actually, with the 
aid of Jean-Aubry’s annotations to the many letters, this is no difficult task.) 
In The Sea Dreamer Jean-Aubry has built his own narrative from those same 
letters. The main revision from Life and Letlers to The Sea Dreamer, there- 
fore, is not the addition of new material, but this very shift. The change 
might almost be called one of narrative point of view: in the 1927 study the 
letters tell their own story; in the 1947-57, Jean-Aubry tells it for them. 

In general Helen Sebba’s translation is thoroughly competent, but there 
are a few awkwardnesses and errors caused by a too literal following of the 
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foreign tongue. It is disconcerting to hear Conrad speak to Jean-Aubry as 
“my dear” (p. 284). Or, to illustrate another small point, it is odd to see John 
Galsworthy’s pseudonym (John Sinjohn) appearing on page 310 as John 
Saint-John—which is the way it occurs in the French text. Of misprints (Sir 
Edmund Goose, p. 8) there are few. The translator has added a very few foot- 
notes to Jean-Aubry’s editorial apparatus, and nothing to his bibliography. 
The latter, by the way, performs a useful service, particularly in its listing of 
foreign studies. 

The Sea Dreamer, while a worthy member of the growing list of memo- 
rials to Conrad in the centenary year, is still not the definitive biography that 
we are waiting for. Before that book can be written, Conrad scholars need 
the publication of more of Conrad’s letters—there must be over a thousand 
not available in any of the various published forms. Furthermore, in Jean- 
Aubry’s work, too few of the later years are explored in full, and too little use 
is made of other important studies of Conrad, such as that by John D. Gor- 
don. Above all, too little critical insight is evidenced in The Sea Dreamer. For 
in the end a definitive biography must be critical. 


Bruce HARKNESS 
University of Illinois 


Tue RapicaL NOVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1954. SOME INTERRELA- 
TIONS OF LITERATURE AND Society. By Walter B. Rideout. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. x+339. $6. 


Readers who come to Professor Rideout’s monograph poorly informed about 
left-wing political parties and programs of the past fifty years will be grateful 
for his workmanlike marshaling of historical data. He sketches in quickly the 
rise and fall of the Socialist Party in the first quarter of the century and of the 
Communist Party in the second, with special attention to the magazines and 
publishing houses that purveyed to a public of varying dimensions the imagi- 
native literature and critical discussion these parties secreted. It is especially 
convenient to have his brief descriptions of the principal left-wing literary 
magazines of the period—The Comrade, The International Socialist Review, 
Mother Earth, The Masses, The Liberator, The New Masses, and the early 
Partisan Review. 

Against this background, Mr. Rideout surveys 167 “radical novels” pub- 
lished from 1go1 to 1954. From Isaac K. Friedman’s By Bread Alone (1901), 
a “remarkable recreation within fictional terms of labor and contemporary 
condition[s]” in what now seems a comparatively Arcadian era of American 
radicalism, he moves year by year through the crisis of the First World War 
into the passionate factional disputes and the “widespread obsession with 
violence” of the 1930’s, pointing out many forgotten books as well as such 
landmarks of literary history as Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle (1906) and Ernest 
Poole’s The Harbor (1915). By the side of familiar titles like Michael Gold’s 
Jews Without Money (1930) and Robert Cantwell’s The Land of Plenty 
(1934), one encounters here such interesting but unfamiliar items as Max 
Eastman’s Venture (1927) and Sherwood Anderson’s strike novel, Beyond 
Desire (1932). 

Nevertheless, even a reader ignorant of nine-tenths of the novels Mr. 
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Rideout mentions cannot avoid the suspicion that there is something wrong 
with the plan of this monograph. It does not yield enlightenment and insight 
commensurate with the mass of information it contains. The most probable 
explanation is that the author’s way of defining the radical novel makes it 
almost impossible for him to carry out his announced program: “To show the 
social roots of a body of writing, to describe its character, to designate its rela- 
tive literary worth” (p. 3). Whether because of his long immersion in Socialist 
and Communist fiction and criticism, or for some other reason, Mr. Rideout 
adopts without examination the assumption that what counts in a novel is its 
doctrine—the ideas it advocates. Since this is a nonliterary criterion, it could 
hardly be expected to prove a satisfactory instrument for dealing with litera- 
ture—however useful it might be for the intellectual historian. 

The point can be illustrated by reference to Mr. Rideout’s handling of 
The Grapes of Wrath. This is not a radical novel, according to his definition, 
because it does not advocate a fundamental change in the socioeconomic sys- 
tem (p. 12). Yet when he sums up the “contributions of the proletarian novel 
considered as a whole,” the only concrete evidence he offers is the fact that at 
the end of the 1930’s The Grapes of Wrath had an enthusiastic reception which 
would have been “unthinkable” a decade earlier. What had happened, he 
maintains, was that “the proletarian novel and even more the excited re- 
sponses that it roused had their part in formulating conscious responses” to 
the disaster of the Depression; “it is even unlikely that Steinbeck . . . could 
have written the book without being aware of the efforts, crude or otherwise, 
made by the actual proletarians [i.e., proletarian novelists] to solve the prob- 
lems of ideological literature” (p. 288). 

While these statements would be hard to prove, they are interesting. 
They bear upon a literary problem as weil as upon that “obscure and enor- 
mously complicated relation between a society and its literature” which Mr. 
Rideout announces as his principal subject (p. vii). Yet neither problem is 
explored. We hear nothing further about what Steinbeck may have learned 
from the “laboratory experiments” of the proletarian novelists or about how 
an audience was prepared for him by these predecessors. What space Mr. 
Rideout has for The Grapes of Wrath is not devoted to the novel itself but to 
a pamphlet by Steinbeck making suggestions for improving the lot of agri- 
cultural workers which “are aimed at integrating these families into society, 
not at the creation of further class antagonisms” (p. 325, n. 17). Although the 
topic cries aloud for discussion, Mr. Rideout makes no effort to deal with the 
relative literary worth of The Grapes of Wrath and genuinely radical novels 
using comparable materials. 

The much longer discussion of Dos Passos (occupying almost ten pages, 
more space than is accorded any other writer except Howard Fast) employs a 
basically similar method. It is almost entirely taken up with a description of 
Dos Passos’ political opinions. The remarks about U. S. A. point out that the 
author is indebted to Veblen and Whitman rather than to Marx, and that he 
fails to advocate “a new and historically determined synthesis” as a result of 
the class struggle (p. 163). Even in discussing Studs Lonigan, which Mr. Ride- 
out admits to the canon of radical novels, he is interested in very little besides 
the fact that at the end of Judgment Day, “the death of the degenerated 
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Studs is balanced by scenes from the Communist parade which the uncom- 
prehending father . . . witnesses. Despair and hope, death and life perform a 
counterpoint in class terms: the middle class is decaying, the power of the 
proletariat is being born” (p. 190). 

The difference between the kind of hope, life, and nascent power that 
can be represented by a parade, and the life and power communicated by iin- 
aginative literature at its height is the difference between ideology, the politi- 
cal program which may be advocated in a novel, and the full potential range 
of the novel as a work of art. Despite the fact that Mr. Rideout frequently 
raises the question of literary value, and prefers novels like Henry Roth’s 
Call It Sleep and Howard Fast’s The Last Frontier in which the political pro- 
gram is implicit rather than baldly explicit, the basic plan of his study has the 
effect of making critical discussion seem almost a digression. The literary 
criteria which are invoked—usually of a Coleridgean cast, involving a doc- 
trine of organic unity—bear no perceptible relation to the criteria by which 
radical novels are distinguished from other novels. Indeed—if anything, the 
literary criteria run counter to the doctrinal criteria. As a consequence, the 
reader sometimes receives the impression that Mr. Rideout has begun by 
identifying a group of novels violated by ideas, and then has singled out for 
praise those which are least violated. 

Henry NAsH SMITH 
University of California 
Berkeley 


TARHEEL TaLk: AN HistoricaL StuDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 
Nortu Carona. By Norman E. Eliason. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. x+324. $5. 


An examination of regional speech as revealed in documents from the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, Tarheel Talk is an interesting book, not only 
for the student of American English but for students of all aspects of American 
culture. Furthermore, both in its accomplishments and its limitations it 
offers valuable lessons in method to those students of language who must 
work with documentary evidence from an earlier period. 

The evidence upon which Tarheel Talk is based is derived from the man- 
uscripts in the Southern Historical Collection at the University of. North 
Carolina. Drawn from all parts of the South, but naturally representing 
North Carolina better than any other state, the Collection includes legal 
papers, personal and business letters, account books, diaries, church records, 
and the like—unedited, normally with known date and locality of composi- 
tion, and many times with specific and detailed information about the author. 
As with the manuscripts used for the Middle English Dictionary, such evi- 
dence throws light on various linguistic and cultural problems: pronunciation, 
grammar, vocabulary, word meanings, linguistic attitudes, the growth of 
public education, and the status of families, communities, and institutions. 
A work of this kind demands an unusual combination of abilities in the inves- 
tigator. Before the evidence can be used at all, there must be patience, dogged 
industry, and meticulous care in seeing that forms in a variety of hands are 
transcribed faithfully, with sufficient context to offer a fair chance for reason- 
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able interpretation. And the interpretation demands a delicate balance of 
imagination and caution: imagination in seeing the possible implications of 
the evidence, caution in not pressing the conclusions farther than the evidence 
will support them. By these standards, Eliason has done well. 

The plan of Tarheel Talk is straightforward: a preface is followed by 
three introductory chapters (1. The Background; 2. The Writings; 3. Lan- 
guage Attitudes and Differences), three analytical chapters (4. Vocabulary; 
5. Pronunciation; 6. Grammar), appendices listing word usages and signifi- 
cant spellings, and a word index. 

The opening chapter begins with a fundamental caution which Eliason 
often repeats: that one must always remember that the similarities between 
varieties of American English are more numerous (and in the long run, far 
more important) than the differences; furthermore, that few linguistic fea- 
tures are limited to North Carolina or originated there. It also points out—as 
linguists have long known, but too few of the general public are aware—that 
every variety of American English draws on the resources of many British 
dialects, that each of the original colonies was an area of dialect mixture, 
with present-day regional and local speech types developing out of genera- 
tions of give and take.’ It accepts as generally valid the scheme of dialect 
areas in North Carolina which Kurath sets up in A Word Geography of the 
Eastern United States: a major division between Southern speech of the 
Coastal Plain and the Pennsylvania-derived South Midland speech of the 
Piedmont and mountains, with two coastal subareas centering on Albemarle 
Sound and the Cape Fear Valley, and the prestigious Southern usage of the 
Virginia Piedmont thrusting into the northern tier of counties between the 
Roanoke and the Neuse. Social distinctions, too, are recognized: Eliason 
accepts the familiar observation that the sharpest differences between folk 
and cultivated usage in the New World are to be found in the southeastern 
United States. Finally, migration and education (and implicitly, industrializa- 
tion—though the industrial development of North Carolina comes later than 
the period covered in Eliason’s book) are noted as forces effecting changes in 
the language in the direction of homogeneity, even while regional and local 
varieties were developing out of an earlier general heterogeneity. 

From manuscript source materials Eliason has arrived at a number of 
conclusions about language attitudes that contradict the traditional picture 
of nineteenth-century American English. True, it was considered good that 
a man should strive to improve his use of the language; however, such im- 
provement was largely evaluated in terms of style, vocabulary, and spelling, 
with grammar a matter of little concern and pronunciation essentially of 
none—probably reflecting an aristocratic tolerance of diversity that is still 


1 For example, in the focal areas along the Atlantic Seaboard, the cultural centers 
have long maintained economic and social ties with the London area. Yet no single 
variety of standard American English has all five of the following characteristics of 
present-day British Received Pronunciation: (1) loss of constriction of postvocalic 
/-/ in bird, barn, beard; (2) /w-/ in whip, etc.; (3) two low-back rounded vowels as 
phonemic entities, with /2/ in cot and /2:/ in caught; (4) the so-called ‘broad a’ ((al, 
{a]) in grass, France, command, etc.; (5) homonymy of hoarse and horse, mourning and 
morning, etc. 
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more prevalent in the South and South Midland than anywhere else in the 
United States.? In the materials Eliason examined, there was practically no 
attention to dialect differences, within or without North Carolina. Writers 
from Western North Carolina apparently had a more casual style than those 
from the eastern counties; on the other hand, perhaps because education was 
harder to obtain at home, Western Carolinians tended to make better use of 
their opportunities.* In the earlier letters, women wrote more colloquially 
than their husbands did; by 1850, however, the situation had been reversed. 
Folklore, proverbs, and slang appear rarely, whether spontaneously or as cita- 
tions. There are few comments about foreigners’ speech, and little evidence as 
to the usage of Germans, Scots, or Irish. Especially surprising are Eliason’s 
comments about Negro speech: 


Most [slave letters] are semiliterate, of course, some displaying an almost total ignorance 
of conventional English. In this respect they are just like overseers’ reports, reflecting 
as accurately as any writing can the actual folk speech of the lowest level. Otherwise, 
their only peculiarity is that the language used indicates something of the attitude 
slaves had, or were expected to have, toward their master and mistress. There are no 
letters written by slaves to one another, which might reveal this attitude in a some- 
what different light. (112-13)* 


The chapter on vocabulary concerns itself chiefly with Americanisms, 
with particular attention to terms of North Carolina origin (like buncombe 
and scuppernong) and items for which the Southern Historical Collection 
supplies earlier citations or fuller data than the historical dictionaries. How- 
ever, it also treats obsolete, slang, and local terms; neologisms; pet names, 


2 Even today the educated Southerner is likely to look askance at someone who 
“talks too correctly” (i.e., who is excessively meticulous in adhering to the rules of the 
traditional grammars), and to ridicule or distrust someone who attempts to adopt 
pronunciations noticeably different from those of the area where he was brought up. 

3 In the South Atlantic States, almost without exception, the major institutions 
of higher education have grown up in the Piedmont and mountains rather than in the 
coastal plain. Presumably, the yeomanry of the uplands had a larger stake in seeing 
that there were local opportunities for going to college, since the wealthier Low-Country 
planters could afford to send their sons North, or even to England. 

* As Eliason points out, there was no North Carolina area in which Negro slaves 
(especially newly arrived Negroes) were concentrated as heavily as they were in the 
rice and Sea Island cotton areas of the South Carolina and Georgia coast. Consequently, 
North Carolina Negroes never developed such a highly creolized dialect as Gullah. 
It is also true, of course, that in the early nineteenth century, Negroes whose speech 
was heavily permeated with Africanisms would normally not be able to write at all. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that since the failure of Reconstruction, 
the Southern pattern of segregation has resulted in an educational differential between 
poor whites and Negroes, so that the latter would be more likely to preserve non- 
standard forms which both groups used before the Confederate War. Such character- 
istic ‘Negro’ forms as the lack of plural inflections in nouns and of preterite and par- 
ticipial inflections in verbs are also preserved in the ‘black ghettoes’ of Middle Western 
industrial cities, and are often found in the speech and writing of Negro college students 
who have graduated from Ohio urban high schools. On the other hand, where the 
Negro population is relatively small, as in Minnesota, there are no grammatical fea- 
tures which one might label as ‘Negroisms.’ 
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kinship terms, and titles; proper names (lacking, regrettably, Matrimony 
Church, whose records are one of Eliason’s best sources); taboo and euphe- 
mism. The chapter on pronunciation is organized by phonological types; that 
on grammar by parts by speech. These chapters are a mine of entertaining 
and useful data; on the other hand, since they deal with specific linguistic 
forms, they do provide a number of opportunities for a reviewer to indicate 
where individual statements might be rephrased—especially when the 
reviewer is a sixth-generation speaker of an up-country South Carolina dia- 
lect, a field worker for the Linguistic Atlas (in South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Kentucky), and co-author with Kurath of the forthcoming Pronunciation of 
English in the Eastern United States. The following observations should not 
be considered as picayune objections, unappreciative of the difference be- 
tween manuscript evidence and field transcriptions from local informants, 
or of the difficulties in interpreting manuscript evidence; in fact, I feel that I 
must share responsibility for statements I would modify, in that I have not 
yet been able to bring to completion some of the projects on which I have 
been working during the last decade. 

Vocabulary: Put in ‘ante up,’ as ‘to put in at shooting matches’ (143) is 
still a part of the gambler’s vocabulary, especially in poker. Open sow (143) 
‘sow not with young’ may not be explained in dictionaries but in the South 
is a normal part of the vocabulary of hog raising. Among apparently obsolete 
terms, osnaburg ‘a kind of coarse cloth, similar to burlap’ (155) is still extant; 
not only was it offered by many Atlas informants, but it has been used by the 
U.S. Army as a foundation for camouflage. Funeral ‘formal obsequies’ (157), 
as contrasted with burying ‘interment,’ is still in use in upper South Carolina, 
as is rising as a designation for a boil. Bealing ‘boil’ is still occasionally heard 
in old-fashioned South Midland speech. At least in South Carolina, there 
seems to be a regional difference—Up-Country vs. Low-Country—in the 
distribution of pail and piggin (162) as terms for the old-fashioned stave- 
handled bucket. Older South Carolina informants usually distinguish between 
comfort ‘tacked quilt’ and coverlid ‘quilted bedspread’ (162); likewise between 
infare ‘formal reception after a wedding’ and serenade ‘shivaree’ (163)— 
though folk speech could easily confuse two such ceremonial functions, and 
apparently some North Carolinians did. Field work also throws light on the 
absence of dad and near absence of daddy (169) in Eliason’s materials: many 
Atlas informants indignantly rejected these terms on the ground they were 
‘properly’ used only of elderly Negroes. 

Pronunciation: Spellings like evey for every and funal for funeral (209) 
would likely represent not loss of intervocalic /r/ but of prevocalic, deriving 
from such common dissyllabic pronunciations as /‘evr1/ and /‘fjunral/. The 
pronunciation of afraid as /a'fred/ (216) is still fairly widespread in cultivated 
speech of the South Atlantic States, with the prestige of its American focus 
in the Virginia Piedmont; in great (which Eliason does not cite) the /e/ pro- 
nunciation is even more widely disseminated. In keg, the /2/ pronunciation 


5E. B. Atwood, “Some Eastern Virginia Pronunciation Features,” English 
Studies in Honor of James Southall Wilson, University of Virginia Studies, rv (Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, 1951), 111-24. 
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(222) is far from superseded: in folk speech and common speech it is the most 
widespread pronunciation east of the Mississippi, and it is not unknown in 
cultivated speech. For some spellings indicating phonemic alternants of /1/ 
and /u/, as wosh for wish (225) and hindred, jist for hundred, just (230) the 
explanation may be found in a high-central short unrounded vowel, pho- 
nemicaily distinct from / a / and /e/ and /1/ and /u/, such as the vowel I use 
in wish, milk, mirror, sister, scissors, ribbon.® 

Grammar: Omission of the relative pronoun is still fairly common in col- 
loquial cultivated speech of the South Atlantic States, though even in this 
region it is probably not as common as seventeenth-century drama suggests it 
was in colloquial cultivated usage of the Early Modern period. And not only 
does the indefinite article still appear as a/a/ before vowel initial in folk and 
common speech throughout the South and South Midland (242), but it occurs 
rather frequently in the speech and writing of urban-reared native Ohio college 
students.’ 

For these details, and for some more general matters, Eliason could have 
made sharper statements if he had been able to spend more time with the 
Atlas archives. For instance, although the vowels in tune, new, and suit (206— 
207) have the same Middle English and Early Modern English ancestry, their 
development in the United States has not been identical: /tjun, nju/ are prac- 
tically universal throughout the South and South Midland, but in these areas 
/sjut/ is rare and is often considered an affectation by those to whom /tjun, 
nju/ are normal. The pronunciation of creek with /1/, rare south of the Kana- 
wha, nevertheless occurs in central North Carolina, in the area of German 


settlement; and its occurrence today in the older settlements along Chesa- 
peake Bay and the South Carolina coast lessens one’s surprise at finding it in 
nineteenth-century records from the conservative areas of eastern North 
Carolina.* The expanded preposition in (the) room of ‘instead of’ is shown by 
Atlas evidence to be a characteristic North Carolina form.* Slightly annoying 
to an Atlas fieldworker is the statement (194): “The Aélas informants are 


* First systematically mentioned in George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 
Outline of English Structure, Studies in Linguistics: Occasional Papers No. 3, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1951. 

7 Raven I. McDavid, Jr., and Virginia G. McDavid, “Loss of Sandhi-alternation 
in the Indefinite Article: a Problem of Structure,” Paper read before the Linguistic 
Society of America, December, 1956. 

% Automatically, the more data recorded from a community or an individual, the 
more likelihood that the investigator will discover variants in usage. For instance, in 
the Upper Midwest, especiaily in the areas of most recent settlement (where one might 
reasonably expect variety in usage) the use of supplementary checklists has uncovered 
many vocabulary variants that did not show up in the field records made by Allen 
and his colleagues; likewise, investigators who have tried to record grammatical forms 
from free conversation sometimes find as many as four variants for a single item (e.g., 
saw, see, seed, seen as preterites of see). The documents in the Southern Historical 
Collection often provide a similar variety in responses; an intensive field investigation 
of Albemarle Sound, the Outer Banks, or the Cape Fear Valley would provide many 
examples of such variety. 

® Raven I. McDavid, Jr., and Virginia G. McDavid, “The Habitat of Preposi- 
tions,” Paper read before the American Dialect Society, December, 1954. 
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aged, and their speech old-fashioned.” Actually, one of the significant innova- 
tions of the American linguistic atlases was the insistence on including, in 
every community, at least two age or educational levels. My informants have 
ranged from 19 to 104, from illiterates to Pulitzer Prize journalists and inter- 
nationally known artists, though all have had deep local roots. But such points 
of dispute turn out to be few indeed; and the conclusion one reaches from com- 
parisons between Eliason’s statements and those based on the Atlas materials 
is that the two approaches complement each other, and that where they deal 
with the same phenomena each study reinforces the conclusions the other has 
reached. 

In short, this is a good book, to which I will frequently return—and so 
will other students of American English. Furthermore, from remarks in 
Tarheel Talk and elsewhere, I am happy to learn that this will not be Eliason’s 
last contribution to the study of Southern regional speech, for he and his 
students plan to continue exploiting the Southern Historical Collection. Nor, 
I suspect, will he stop there; he is too good a social anthropologist to ignore the 
changes which growing population, expanding industry, and increased educa- 
tion are bringing to even the remote coves of the Appalachians and the iso- 
lated hamlets scattered along the Outer Banks Islands from Manteo to Hat- 
teras. Only sampled by the Atlas survey (150 records for North Carolina, 
never more than four in a county, and no pretensions at being exhaustive) 
and apparently even more skimpily represented in the Southern Historical 
Collection, the richly diverse dialects of such relic communities threaten to 
disappear before they can be adequately recorded for future study. But one 
can expect that—given competent field workers—the author of Tarheel Talk 
will bring to the study of living linguistic relics in present-day North Carolina 
the same perceptiveness and energy he has brought to the study of the past. 


- 


RAVEN I. McDavin, Jr. 
The University of Chicago 
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